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CAVALRY REORGANIZATION. 


By GeneraL WILLIAM H. CARTER, U.S. Army. 





NUMBER of talented officers have studied the reor- 
ganization of the cavalry so as to increase its effi- 
ciency without materially increasing its strength. The 


various propositions which have come under the observation 


of the writer are not so very far apart but that their advocates 
may be brought together in a compromise without sacrifice 
of essential principles or efficiency. It is assumed that in 
any organization of the American cavalry its strength will 
be based upon the probable number of troops available of 
other arms for the first line in any war of magnitude. The 
present and the future organization of the cavalry is not as- 
sumed to be proportionate to the other arms of the regular 
army, or as provided for a corps or army under the Field 
Service Regulations, but to the strength of the other arms, 
both of the regulars and National Guard, which would be 
immediately called into service upon the outbreak of war. 
The National Guard has recently been made a part of the 
army for service beyond the limits of the United States, 
practically on the same footing as volunteers; as it is com- 
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posed almost wholly of infantry, the necessity for keeping a 
proportionately large contingent of regular cavalry needs no 
argument. 

In studying the question of cavalry reorganization, the 
writer was much surprised to find that the organization 
which commends itself most to his ideas is that which was 
prescribed for the British army as a result of their experience 
in Flanders—late 1600 and early 1700—a regiment of nine 
troops, formed into three squadrons of three troops each. 
Amongst the British officers who were students of their pro 
fession during the campaigns in Flanders, was Humphrey 
Bland, Esq., lieutenant colonel of the King’s Own Regiment 
of Horse, whose “Treatise of Military Discipline’? went 
through many editions, and contained the essence of all the 
traditions, drills and ceremonies which were the basis of 
similar books of instruction from the early 1700’s down to 
very recent times. Even the radical changes in armies and 
material have not served to banish many of the quaint cere- 
monies and customs then prescribed. Since our Continentals 


of the Revolution were governed, as the armies of the United 
States have since been, by the British Articles of War, it is 
not strange that many of our ceremonies and customs are 
still tinged with the coloring of the army that came back to” 
England from its campaigns in the low countries. The pre- 
face to General Bland’s book will well bear repetition : 


“From the great reputation of the British arms, men 
would be apt to imagine that several treatises of the art of 
war were to be met with in our language; but when 
they come to enquire, they will be strangely surprised 
to find nothing of this kind of our native growth that 
I know of, except what has been left by the Earl of Orrery, 
who wrote fifty years ago. And though his writings might 
have been very instructive at that time, yet so many im- 
provements have been since made (several instances of 
which I could easily produce, were there an occasion) that 
they can be but of very little use, at present, to young officers, 
for whose sake chiefly this book is published. 

“As the nation has abounded with officers, whose services 
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leave no doubt of their abilities to perform a work of this 
nature, it must be supposed that their indolence, or their 
imagining no want of it, was the reason that nothing of this 
kind has hitherto appeared. But considering how few old 
officers remain, and that they are diminishing every day, I 
hope I shall not be censured for having ventured to commit 
to writing the little knowledge I have acquired in military 
matters, for the instruction of those who are yet to learn, 
who, in a little time longer, if they have no opportunity of 
going abroad and wanting the example of old officers to 
guide them, may not think it useless to have recourse to this 
account of their duty, however imperfect it may be. 

“T am well aware how little thanks some people may 
think I deserve for this attempt, and am very sensible that 
standing armies, and consequently the modeling of them, 
are little relished in time of peace in this kingdom, and, I 
must own, as much a soldier as I am, not to be desired, if 
we can preserve our King, our trade, (and, I had almost said, 
our civil government) without them. But such is the state 
of the world at present, that I doubt it will be in vain to 
flatter ourselves with the hopes of opposing our militia to 
troops who have the advantage of discipline on their side. 
Neither are our treaties nor alliances (as appears by proofs 
too recent) sufficient without the ratio ultima. And, I be- 
lieve, it is a true observation, that first or last, force has been 
the conclusive argument of most treaties, and those have 
been found the best which have been supported by the best 
troops. : 

“T have, throughout my book, taken every occasion to 
inculcate the necessity of legal military subordination. It 
has been the practice of all nations, ancient and modern, 
even where the people have been blessed with the highest 
liberty, never to admit of a military independence upon 
their military superiors. I look upon it as the band which 
ties the whole together, and without it all other rules and 
forms to be of no use. Perhaps it is the great distinction 
between regular troops and militia, and the cause why the 
former have always had the advantage over the latter. 

,I know it will be objected that the better our troops are 
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the more dangerous they may be, and I confess the objec- 
tion to be of so great weight that it fits not me to enter into 
the question. All that I am pleading for, is, that as long as 
it shall be thought necessary to keep up a body of regular 
troops, those troops may be put upon such a foot as may 
answer the end, and the sole end, which is expected from 
them by the public. Give me leave to add, to the honor of 
the officers, that more instances than one might be given, 
when, instead of being those servile tools (which is so much 
apprehended) of bringing their country into slavery, they 
have behaved themselves with a zeal for its liberty, equal, I 
think, with the best Englishman, if exposing themselves 
and families to the hazard of starving, may be allowed to be 
an instance of it.”’ 


Bland’s treatise covers both regulations and drills for in- 
fantry and cavalry. It is the first book in which the advan- 
tages to cavalry, of being prepared to fight on foot, are fully 
set forth as “instructions for the evolutions of cavalry armed 
with carbine, pistol and sword,” and in which the ‘‘ words of 
command for dismounting, linking the horses and forming 
to exercise on foot” are given in detail. 

It is not understood just why this English cavalry expe- 
rience, at the very beginning of regular armies in that coun- 
try, should have been neglected, only to be revived after two 
centuries, but it is not unlikely that Oriental service had 
much to do with the exaltation of the lance and saber over 
the firearm. Through a long course of years following Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, the dragoon who carried a carbine was 
not as popular as the lancer and hussar. So intent were 
those who believed the cavalry spirit to be dependent upon 
fighting on horseback that European and British cavalry 
reform was delayed to a very recent date. To unprejudiced 
military men, more intent upon victory than the pomp and 
glitter of war, the light cavalry, armed only with pistol and 
saber or lance, presented always a pitiable defect, in that they 
were helpless in the presence of a small body of well posted 
infantry, armed with muskets. 
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For many years after the Civil War the lessons of the 
campaigns from 1861 to 1865 were much neglected by the 
military nations of Europe, and by England. It is probable 
that the South African War and a single book, General Hen- 
derson’s work on Stonewall Jackson and his campaigns, had 
more influence in turning the British mind to a study of the 
American Civil War than all else that had happened in a 
quarter of a century. 

It did not take the practical American many months of 
actual service in the Civil War before he recognized that the 
equipment of our cavalry was not adapted to the service the 
army was then having in the wooded sections of the South. 
At the very outset of the Civil War the mounted regiments 
of the army were consolidated under one title as “cavalry,” 
they having been previous to that time designated as ‘“dra- 
goons,” “mounted riflemen” and “cavalry.” Although the 
designations of the regiments were changed at that time, 
their armament was still continued, some of them being light 
cavalry armed with pistols and sabers only. The need fora 
firearm and a change of organization was so generally recog- 
nized that on July 17, 1862, all the regiments were organized 
with twelve companies, armed with carbine, pistol and saber. 
Having been accustomed to a squadron of two troops, that 
formation of the regiments continued for a long period. 

It was not until the war with Spain that our infantry reg- 
iments secured the twelve company organization, although 
it had been recommended by all the generals commanding 
the army from Grant to Miles. It is not intended here to 
digress from the object of this article, to discuss the effect of 
the modern rifle, with its long range and flat trajectory, on 
possible changes in battle formations of regiments and higher 
units of infantry and cavalry, but to take up the question of 
a reorganization of the cavalry on the basis of existing con- 
ditions and the possible needs of the immediate future. It 
is recognized that if future experience dictates battle opera- 
tions in two lines, instead of three, there will be no difficulty 
with the organization as it now exists or as proposed. 

Nearly twenty years ago the writer became deeply im- 
pressed with the tactical value of a three-troop organization 
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and obtained authority to experiment with a squadron of the 
Sixth Cavalry, so organized. Any officer who has com- 
manded a four troop squadron at drill will recall how all suc- 
cessive formations were retarded by the fourth troop. The 
delay seemed not to depend upon the character or energy of 
the troop commander, but upon the actual time required to 
come into line to either flank. Noamount of practice seemed 
to eliminate the difficulty,even though the rear troop pro- 
ceeded to its position at an increased gait. 

The cavalry considered itself fortunate in having the or- 
ganization which all our best authorities had long contended 
should be given to the infantry. Under these circumstances 
it seemed useless to recommend outright the organization of 
either cavalry or infantry into nine troops or companies, 
without sound arguments in defense of the change. These 
reasons were not difficult to find for those who have made 
careful study of the Civil War, but the advantages of the 
change were not so apparent to all who were responsible for 
the organization and administration of the army. A con- 
tinued presentation of the subject, however, in connection 
with the then proposed General Staff, served to bring to the 
attention of the Secretary of War and the President the in- 
valuable services rendered to the army by General Emory 
Upton in his studies of the Civil War. If it then had no 
other result than a revival of interest in General Upton’s 
writings, the efforts were worth while, for we now have in 
print his ‘ Military Policy” as a result of that campaign of 
education. 

Generals Sherman and Upton, and, in fact, nearly all the 
students of the Civil War, regarded the failure to recruit ex- 
perienced organizations as one of the glaring faults of that 
contest. Thousands upon thousands of inexperienced men 
were organized into new regiments, while old and tried 
organizations were allowed to dwindle until their depleted 
strength necessitated consolidation of companies. The whole 
experience of the Civil War teaches the absolute necessity 
of some form of depot organization to replenish the losses of 
active service. The recognized experience of the “home 
battalion” system during the insurrection in the Philippines, 
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and now in operation with the regiments in Cuba, has con- 
demned the experiment. The efficiency of the home bat- 
talions has been practically destroyed and they have not 
served as depots to replenish the ranks of the other battal- 
ions. 

The solution recommended by the writer, and published 
in 1903, had reference to a depot system for infantry. The 
same ideas, applied to the cavalry, will now be considered 
with special reference to its application in the proposed re- 
organization of that arm. 

The theory of modern drill regulations is based upon bat- 
talion and squadron leadership. If squadrons are properly 
trained and led, the maneuvers of regiments, brigades and 
divisions become much simplified. A few cavalry officers 
have expressed opinions favorable to a return to the Euro- 
pean squadron of two troops. It is not necessary to adopt 
any organization because some other nation hasit. We may 
to better purpose profit by our experience, and, considering 
the peculiarities of our situation, proceed to arrange an 
organization on conditions to be reasonably expected in any 
war in which the nation may be involved. 

Our higher units are comprised generally of three of the 
next lower units; that is, three squadrons constitute a regi- 
ment, three regiments a brigade, three brigades a division, 
and three divisions a corps. 

At one period the men of each troop were arranged in 
threes, the width of three horses in line being adapted to 
wheeling by threes. The question of marching the column 
of threes on the average country road in America became a 
serious one, because the continued use of a narrow road by 
double teams creates a ridge in the center. 

The squadrons are placed in line and column at con- 
siderable intervals and constitute workable units within the 
range of one man’s command. It is essential that every 
officer and man should thoroughly comprehend his part in 
the drill and battle movements of the squadron. This ac- 
complished, if the drillsand movements of all other units are 
made to correspond to those of the squadron,'the whole field 
of instruction becomes simplified and reduced to a minimum. 
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If, therefore, each troop is habitually trained in three pla- 
toons, and each squadron in three troops, the regimental and 
brigade formations and exercises may be based upon those 
of the squadron, and the book of drill regulations be reduced 
to limits readily learned by volunteers. 

In order to accomplish these desirable ends it is only 
necessary to reorganize the cavalry regiments into three 
squadrons of three troops each, as peace organizations, and 
provide for a fourth or depot troop to each squadron, in time 
of war. The duty of each depot troop should be confined to 
recruiting and training men and horses for its own squadron, 
and, incidentally, to furnish a rallying point for all convales- 
cents and furloughed men of the squadron to which it be- 
longs. Recruiting for the regular army in the Civil War 
was wholly ineffective so far as keeping up the strength of 
the organizations. This experience will be repeated when- 
ever the number of National Guard or volunteer regiments 
called out is very great, unless “depots” for regular regi- 
ments are localized and individualized during the period of 
the war. The large number of men, convalescents and 
others, wandering about the country during the war with 
Spain, were not only lost to their commands, but a source 
of endless trouble to mustering officers and to the Adjutant 
General’s Office. Regimental depots would materially re- 
duce this difficulty. 

The size of tactical units of cavalry varies considerably in 
different armies. A troop of 100 men is large enough to 
give valuable effect to fire action, and is not too large, when 
mounted, for the supervision of the captain. The expedient 
of increasing each troop to 125 men, which was adopted 
several years ago during active service in the Philippines, 
did not commend itself sufficiently to justify a continuance 
of such large troops. A war strength of 100 men for each 
troop would furnish 300 men for a squadron, which makes 
a very workable and satisfactory number for both mounted 
and dismounted action. Small troops, with the full quota of 
non-commissioned officers and musicians, are not efficient for 
dismounted fire action, and for that reason some provision is 
necessary for increasing the peace strength of our cavalry 
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troops at the outbreak of war with experienced soldiers, pref- 
erably those with former service in the cavalry arm. 

The practice of nations maintaining large armies is to 
keep up the cavalry and field artillery to war strength, as 
far as practicable, all the time. While this is very business- 
like and desirable, it is not considered practicabie in America. 
The proportion of cavalry, or mounted men, in a field army is 
usually assumed to be about one-seventh of the infantry, but 
may be profitably raised to one fourth under some circum- 
stances. It is not probable that the number of cavalry regi- 
ments required for the first line of the army in war will ever 
be retained permanently in service in this country. The 
cavalry should therefore be organized so as to meet future 
contingencies as nearly as possible. 

There are now in existence 15 regiments of cavalry of 12 
troops each. If these fifteen regiments, comprising 180 
troops, be reorganized into 20 regiments of g troops each, 
with authority for raising a depot troop for each squadron 
at the outbreak of war, it is believed that the efficiency of 
the cavalry arm will be increased greatly beyond any possi- 
ble increase of expenditure. The effect of such reorganiza- 
tion would be to add 5 colonels, 5 lieutenant colonels, 15 
majors, 15 captains as regimental staff officers, 15 first lieu- 
tenants as squadron adjutants, and 15 second lieutenants as 
squadron quartermasters, 5 bands and necessary non-com- 
missioned staff officers for the new regiments. Incidentally 
such a reorganization would insure a slightly increased flow 
of promotion, but this would be entirely incidental to the 
more important fact of greatly increased efficiency of the 
cavalry arm. 

Any reorganization must contain provision for depot or- 
ganizations from which recruits and trained horses may be 
drawn in active service. Therefore it should be provided 
that appointments from the ranks, or from civil life, of extra 
lieutenants may be made during war to replace officers de- 
tached from the regiments at the depots. The number re- 
quired for this duty should be three officers with each depot 
troop, and a field officer, of the rank of lieutenant colonel or 
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major, to take charge of the three depot organizations per- 
taining to each regiment. 

The proposed organization is quite in harmony with the 
ideas of many experienced officers. A general expression of 
desire for reorganization has already secured some attention 
from higher authority. It is believed that the best interests 
of the cavalry at this time would be subserved if an actual 
experiment should be made at the cavalry school at Fort 
Riley to test the utility and determine the advantages of the 
three-troop squadron over the four-troop squadron, applying 
the principles of regimental drill to the three-unit squadron. 
For instance, in column the rear troops may be thrown for- 
ward to both flanks,: materially increasing the rapidity with 
which the line may be formed. This is one of the many 
marked advantages of the proposed organization, and if the 
cavalry board at Fort Riley should see fit to make such an 
experiment under the observation of the commandant, a 
favorable report should have marked weight in determining 
the future of cavalry organization in this country. 

While the hope and prospect of advancement to corre- 
spond with one’s years in the service must always be held 
out to officers, no reorganization should be based solely on 
the ground of increased opportunity for promotion. The 
problem of cavalry reorganization is a practical business 
proposition. If cavalry officers work together with the usual 
harmony that has characterized the conduct of that branch 
of the service, and if actual experiment with the three-troop 
squadrons prove their value, that will justify reorganization 
of the arm on business principles and will thereby secure 
the attention of Congress, before which a mere change for 
promotion’s sake will not and should not obtain a hearing. 
The present regiment, at war strength, with 100 to 125 men 
to each troop, fulfills the conditions of a cavalry brigade and 
exceeds the limits desirable for regimental organizations. 
This is the primary cause for asking for a reorganization. 
No plan should be considered which does not provide, in 
peace, for meeting the requirements of war, as to recruits 
and remounts, as a part of the regimental organization and 
administration. 





THE PROPER TRAINING OF A CAVALRY TROOP.* 


By Carprain HOWARD R. HICKOK, Firrrentru CaAvatry. 


HE subject is an extensive one involving many con- 
siderations. Two quite distinct cases are observed, 
one the training of a troop in a newly organized or reorga- 
nized regiment, and the other the constant training that must 
be observed in order to keep a troop in an efficient condition 
after it has once been organized and trained. Newregiments 
are not frequently raised. But, with the frequent recurrence 
of insular service and the system of discharges and enlist- 
ment necessarily involved, a condition analogous to that 
existing in newly organized regiments frequently arises. 
Hence, the training of a newly organized troop will be first 
considered, and this will be followed by a suggested course 
for the following year. 

Training a troop requires efficient officers having an apti- 
tude for mounted service. The captain is responsible for 
the proper theoretical and practical instruction of his sub- 
alterns in all that pertains to troop administration and effi- 
ciency. In order to secure this efficiency, they should be 
given opportunity to command and to instruct in all the 
various drills and exercises, as well as being required to per- 
form all the various phases of administrative work in con- 
nection with the troop. 

The geographical location of the station of the troop and 
the season of the year when organized will materially affect 
the system of training to be followed. In California, in the 
southern part of the United States, and in the tropics, out of 
door instruction can be imparted the year round, while far- 


*One of a series of papers submitted by student officers of the Staff Col 
lege, rgo8. 
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ther north this instruction will be materially interfered with 
in the colder months. In the following discussion it is as- 
sumed that the troop is stationed at a post where the four 
seasons rotate, that it is now springtime, and that the troop 
has its quota of officers, men and horses. 

There are usually in every large number of recruits at 
least one or two men who have had previous military ex- 
perience, or if the troop be on the point of reorganization, 
there are always a few old soldiers who have been left over 
from those discharged or who have reénlisted. A first ser- 
geant, stable sergeant, quartermaster sergeant, and may be 
other non-commissioned officers, will thus be available from 
the start. 

The trooper must be instructed in both dismounted and 
mounted work. He must be trained to fight both on foot 
and on horseback. He must be much, if not in fact quite all, 
that a good infantryman is, besides being trained in orthodox 
cavalry work and being a good scout. Such a variety of 
work is required of him that his course of instruction is 
necessarily longer than that of his brother of the foot 
services. 

About the first thing to be issued is a currycomb and 
brush. The trooper should be impressed with the fact that 
these are as necessary to his existence in the cavalry as is 
his mess kit. Clothing must be fitted and issued and the 
men warned as to their responsibilities in preserving it. 
Equipments are next issued and instruction given in their 
care and preservation. The daily routine of garrison is 
begun at once. Promptness in obedience to calls must be 
insisted upon, as well as neatness in personal appearance. 
By this time the Articles of War should have been read and 
explained and their full force impressed upon the men, par- 
ticularly the crimes of desertion and selling clothing and the 
penalties therefor. Daily instruction should be started im- 
mediately, beginning with setting up exercises, followed by 
the other instruction laid down in the school of thesoldier. At 
first drills should be short, gradually. being increased in 
length and scope. Three to four hours per day will be as 
much as the soft state of the recruit will at first permit. 
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Being in daily attendance at stables, the men are gradually 
becoming acquainted with the horses and with their care. 

The subject of instructors is most important. Inanewly 
organized troop they may be scarce. The officers will in that 
event probably personally have to give instruction to recruits 
in those elementary matters which is usually given by non- 
commissioned officers under an officer’s supervision. Within 
a few days after dismounted instruction has been begun, 
mounted instruction must be taken up. If the horses be re- 
mounts without previous training, instruction will make 
slower progress, but no insuperable difficulties are presented. 
The instructions laid down in paragraphs 269-558 inclusive, 
Cavalry Drill Regulations, should be followed progressively. 
The paragraphs on training horses should, of course, receive 
fair attention. 

The dismounted and mounted drills proceed hand in hand. 
The most apt are advanced, while the laggards are given 
more elementary instruction. Squads are combined, and 
finally the whole troop is drilled as a unit in both mounted 
and dismounted exercises, in school of the troop in all its 
various phases, in close and extended order, in charging in 
all the various authorized formations, in fighting on foot, 
and in attack and defense on varied ground. 

Non-commissioned officers will be selected according to 
their soldierly bearing, aptitude, and intelligence. Each 
when detailed in charge of quarters will learn those duties 
practically. They will in turn be detailed in charge of the 
mess and will demonstrate their ability in that direction. 
Men are detailed as cooks, farriers, blacksmiths, and saddlers. 
Every effort should be made to secure efficient men for those 
positions. If no men in the troop be competent to perform 
those duties, application should at once be made to higher 
authority for supply. The most likely men should be de- 
tailed as assistants to be later utilized in case of necessity. 

Troop school should be held in guard duty. As a 
stimulus to quick learning, each man should be excused from 
further attendance as soon as he has demonstrated his pro- 
ficiency by recitation and by conduct on practice guard posts. 
In this connection there should be taught such customs of 
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the service as have a bearing on the conduct of enlisted men, 
the respect to be shown to officers and to non-commissioned 
officers, the relation of enlisted men to each other, the sig- 
nificance of the various insignia of rank and of the various 
arms of the service, etc. 

Non-commissioned officers will have much to learn, 
everything in fact. They must be instructed in drill, stable 
duty, guard duty, and in exercising command. School for 
them will also include theoretrical instruction in minor tac- 
tics. They should be taught how to sketch and make re- 
ports of reconnaissance of various important features of the 
terrain. The principle of messages should also be included 
in this instruction. All intelligent privates giving promise 
of making good non-commissioned officers should be re- 
quired to attend non-commissioned officers’ school. The 
troop officers will be the instructors, the captain, if not himself 
giving the instruction, being present often enough to insure 
that the work is well done. 

Drills preliminary to target practice, including gallery 
practice, should be taken up as soon as instruction in the 
manual of arms and dismounted drill have become mastered. 
When the entire mounted instruction is well under way, 
target practice with rifle and revolver should be held. 
Target practice should also include field firing at simulated 
battle targets over variable terrain and unknown distances. 
The principles of firing having been first well taught, there 
should be firing as opportunity permits at all seasons of the 
year. 

When some proficiency has been acquired in troop drill, 
short practice marches should be undertaken. There should 
be an occasional] night’s bivouac, shelter tents being used 
and cooking being done with individual mess kits. These 
marches are particularly good opportunities forinstructing the 
men in the adjustment of the pack, in the means of avoiding 
and treating sore backs, in the care of the feet, and in the 
proper times for feeding and watering. On these marches 
(and in garrison also) herding is desirable when practicable. 
Some simple tactical exercise should be undertaken in 
connection with the march. Those non-commissioned 
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officers who have shown an aptitude for sketching should in 
turn be detailed to sketch the roads traversed and all non- 
commissioned officers should be required to make a road 
report. 

As instruction advances, a part of the time allotted to 
troop drill should be devoted to instruction in security and 
information. Advance and rear guard should be frequently 
practiced and also patrolling and outpost duty. Problems 
of a minor nature should then be undertaken, such as patrol 
against patrol, outpost duty with contact by hostile patrols, 
advance, flank and rear guards, all with hostile contact. 
Command of opposing sides could, after some instruction, be 
given to the non-commissioned officers. These exercises 
can best be undertaken in conjunction with other troops of 
the garrison. In order to develop self-reliance, proficiency 
in scouting, and an eye for country, patrols should be sent 
out in various directions, with special instructions as to 
matters to be reported upon, and these patrols required to 
rendezvous at some designated point several miles beyond 
the starting point. The exercises of this nature will accom- 
plish more if the terrain on which carried out is entirely 
new to the men 

The instruction has now advanced to the stage where 
drills in school of the squadron should have begun and 
where two or more troops are combined in a tactical exercise. 
The initiative of the troop commander is here restricted, but 
he is none the less responsible for the instruction of his 
troop. 

Compulsory instruction in athletics and gymnastics are 
most valuable in those seasons when out of door drills and 
exercises are impracticable. A few minutes daily devoted 
to setting up exercises will do much toward giving the men 
a good military set up. Where practicable, instruction 
should be given in swimming. However, with the proper 
rotation of duties and drills in a troop, but little time will be 
left in the season of out of door drill for athletics and gym- 
nastics. During the season of indoor @rill, if a riding hall 
be available, there need be little necessity for work in the 
gymnasium. 
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Discipline —unhesitating obedience to superior will—is 
the soul of an army. The men must first be taught what 
discipline is. It must be constantly enforced. A prime 
requisite is justice to all. Punishment must be graded ac- 
cording to the offense. To provide for the comfort, welfare 
and healthful amusement of the men as far as the circum- 
stances admit promotes their contentment and puts them in 
a better state of mind for obedience, and renders desertions 
fewer. Summary punishment, where practicable and suita- 
ble to the nature of the offense, is preferable to trial by 
court. Punishment should promptly follow the offense, and 
not be deferred. The troop commander should show by his 
own systematic conduct toward his troop that he has the wel- 
fare of the men at heart, and he should require the same 
conduct on the part of his subalterns. While, according to 
theory, soldiers should obey orders without the reasons 
therefor being given, the average American soldier will do 
better work if he knows the reason forthe work. The train- 
ing of a troop is thus dependent upon collateral conditions 
to a certain extent, which in reality should not enter into 
consideration. If the surroundings in which men are placed 
be pleasant, desertions will be less, and discipline can fre- 
quently be more easily enforced. If discipline be good, in- 
struction can be more easily imparted. Also, drill properly 
handled is an aid to discipline. 

There must be a constant amount of healthful employ- 
ment for the men, whether it be drill, athletics, or other 
duties. Monotony should be avoided, for nothing so kills 
interest as monotonous repetitions. Asa matter of course, 
until the mechanical principles of any work or instruction 
are overcome, there will necessarily be a certain amount of 
tedious repetitions amounting to drudgery. The training of 
the troop will be accelerated or proceeded with more delib- 
erately, depending upon circumstances. If active service be 
imminent, every effort should be made to make the troop 
ready for the field. Many of the minor matters that deserve 
considerable attention will have to be gone over quickly. If 
time be available, then thoroughness in all work should be 
insisted upon. 
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Usually the demands of garrison duty will materially in- 
fluence training. The troop will ordinarily be required to 
furnish its quota for guard. The quartermaster will be call- 
ing for fatigue details almost daily. All the offices and de- 
partments will be asking for the detail of men on extra or 
special duty. Each man thus given loses a certain amount 
of valuable instruction. Besides, these detachments lessen 
the opportunity for and the effect produced by collective in- 
struction. To make the most of opportunities is the best 
that can be done. In order to give instructions so as to fix 
the principles to be taught, a sufficient number of men must 
be assigned to an organization. The number of men author- 
ized on a peace footing —sixty-five—is too small. By the 
time the usual detachments are made, usually not more than 
twenty-five or thirty men are available for instruction in any 
exercise, or a little more than one platoon, or about one- 
fourth the theoretical war strength. This combination of 
administration and organization, though unsatisfactory, is 
beyond the control of the troop commander. 

Division of the troop into squads, quartering the men of 
each together, and the supervision of each by its non-com- 
missioned officers, is an aid to instruction and discipline, and 
is desirable. But, with the ordinary conditions of our ser- 
vice, the small size of the troops, the absence of so many 
men and non-commissioned officers at one time, the system 
meets with many discouragements. 

The weekly inspection is of greatest importance. While 
an occasional full dress inspection should be held, the great- 
est value results from a mounted inspection, saddles packed, 
fully equipped for the field. After the general dress, appear- 
ance, and the arms have been inspected, the men should be 
required to dismount, unpack their kits, and open their sad- 
dle bags for a further inspection. 

In the course of developing a troop, a man may occa. 
sionally be found who has demonstrated his absolute unfit- 
ness, either mentally, physically, or morally, for the troop. 
No time should be lost in an effort to have him removed from 
the service. For those men who are the constant subjects 
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of disciplinary measures, the shortest method to their dis- 
charge should be pursued. 

Present regulations require that at least twelve hours in- 
struction per year be given in the subject of methods of 
rendering first aid toinjured. Practical instructionin hygiene 
and on the subject of preventable diseases should also be 
given. The avoidance of impure water, personal cleanliness, 
particularly clean hands and faces when going to meals, and 
the proper use of mosquito bars, these and many other de- 
tails necessary to the preservation of health must be taught 
and.insisted upon. In order to have a few men qualified in 
visual signalling, instruction in this subject should be given 
until the prescribed number have qualified. Since cavalry 
may expect to operate frequently with only pack transpor- 
tation, instruction in packing must be given and competent 
men developed. 

The proper training of a troop is largely a matter of de- 
tail. The principles of instruction and discipline are every- 
where the same. The efficiency of a troop is largely meas- 
ured by the efficiency and vigilant supervision of its com- 
mander. Thereis no detail, however small nor how often it 
recurs, that should escape his notice. It is daily repetition 
and insistence that in the end will accomplish results. 
Merely giving orders is not sufficient. While theoretically 
all officers are supposed to be competent and to execute all or- 
ders without the necessity of giving to them detailed instruc- 
tions, in practice this requires modification. The captain 
must be on hand frequently, almost continuously, to assure 
himself that his instructions are obeyed. No order should 
be given that he does not require to be enforced. His super- 
vision is not limited to the daylight hours, but extends to the 
whole twenty-four. His inspections should not only be made 
in the morning, but also at any hour of the day or night. 
With vigilance on the part of the captain, results can be 
accomplished, no matter how bad his system of instruction. 
Without this vigilance good results will be only a matter of 
luck, no matter how excellent the system may be in other 


respects. 
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The foregoing outline of initial instruction for a troop 
can with modifications also serve as a basis for subsequent 
years. During the season when out of door work is difficult 
or impracticable, the instruction in theoretical matters should 
be undertaken. Drills in the various manual of arms, saber 
and fencing exercises, sighting, position, and aiming drills, 
and gallery practice should be held. Instruction in all the 
smaller matters can be taken up and finished. Ifa riding 
hall be available, instruction in horsemanship, beginning 
with elementary principles and extending up to include the 
squad in close order should be given. In this way, when 
open weather arrives, the troop will be ready to proceed 
with more extensive subjects. A few drills in each should 
make the troop in an efficient condition for the field. 

When the troop receives a few recruits at a time to bring 
it up to its strength, there is but little difference in the method 
of instructing them up to the time that they are taken up for 
full duty from that above outlined. Some of the yearly in- 
struction that the troop may have had will not be given to them 
until the next cycle of instruction comes around. Where the 
troop has been organized for some time as it stands, recruits 
must have some special provisions made forthem. They 
should, as far as practicable, be quartered together and sepa- 
rately from the rest of the troop. They should be supervised 
by one or more competent drillmasters permanently assigned 
to their instruction. They will have enough to occupy them 
without the imposition of fatigue work, and they must be 
particularly supervised to prevent interference on the part 
of older soldiers. If previous to their joining the troop 
the recruits have received instruction at recruit depots, 
their instruction in elementary matters will proceed quicker. 
This may happen in ordinary times, but will rarely obtain 
when new troops and regiments are organized. 

The details of the instruction as above suggested may be 
tabulated in the following form :* 


*Although these tables show at a glance the proposed scheme of progres- 
sive instruction, it has been found impracticable, without too great additional 
expense, to print them in tabular form, and a synopsis of them is given in- 
stead.—EDITOorR. 
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TROOP TRAINING, FIRST YEAR. 


(Paragraphs refer to Cavalry Drill Regulations and are inclusive.) 


First Week: 

Explain parts of arms and equipments, care of same and 
of clothing, barracks, etc., insignia of rank and the A. W. af- 
fecting soldiers. 

Dismounted. Half hour, paragraphs 18-65; half hour, 
paragraphs 127-167; one hour, paragraphs 62-126. 

Mounted. Two hours daily, paragraphs 269-286 and 
311-248. Drill at walk and slow trot. 

Instruction in grooming and care of horses daily at 
“stables.” 

Second Week: 

Dismounted. Continue the first two half-hour periods 
and combine with paragrapiuis 168-178; continue the hour 
period but use half of the hour on paragraphs 198-249. 

Mounted. Two hours daily, paragraphs 290-343. 


Third Week: 

Recitation in Manuai of Guard Duty and practice guard 
posts. Instruction inconveying messages. This instruction 
to be continued through the fourth week also. 

Dismounted. Three hours daily, paragraphs 19-249; 
time to be reduced as proficiency is acquired. This instruc- 
tion to be continued throughout the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth weeks. 

Mounted. Continue instruction of the preceding week, 
two hours daily; the squad mounted, paragraphs 400-558. 
This instruction to be continued through the fourth, fifth 
and sixth weeks. In proportion as efficiency is acquired in 
dismounted drill, instruction and time devoted thereto re- 
duced and mounted instruction to be increased to three hours 
daily. 

Fourth Week: 

Dismounted. As noted above. 

Mounted. One hour daily, paragraphs 269-399, in riding 
hall half-hour without saddles and half hour with saddles; 
continue instruction of squad mounted as noted above. 
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Fifth and Sixth Weeks: 
Dismounted and mounted. Same as for preceding week. 


Seventh and Eighth Weeks: 
Dismounted. Same as preceding weeks, as noted above. 
Mounted. Two and one-half hours daily, troop drill fully 
armed, paragraphs 559-606. 


Third Month: 

N. C. O. school, three times weekly, minor tactics, sketch- 
ing, road reports, messages, reconnaissance, drill regulations, 
firing regulations, hippology. Theoretical instruction to be 
resumed after completion of target practice. This instruc- 
tion to be carried on during the third and fourth months. 

Instruction in first aid for one hour each week for two 
weeks; signalling, one hour five times each week until one 
officer and four men qualify; packing to be given when sig- 
nalling is finished and continued until all apt men qualify. 
All this instruction to be carried on during the succeeding 
month. To be suspended during and resumed after target 
practice. 

Mounted. Troop drills two hours daily and squadron 
drills one hour daily; practice in advance and rear guard 
when going to and returning from drills, at least four exer- 
cises to be held in each; patrolling and outposts. 


Fourth Month: 

N. C. O. school three times weekly as noted above. 

Dismounted. Drills pertaining to target practice, esti- 
mating distance and gallery practice. Instruction in first aid, 
signalling and packing as in preceding month. 

Mounted. Three days each week, squadron drill for one 
hour and regimental drill for one and one-half hours daily ; 
two days each week, small tactical maneuvers. 


Fifth and Sixth Months : 

Target practice, rifle and revolver, until completed, not to 
exceed two months, for such number of hours per day as are 
available and suitable, six days per week. Horses to be kept 
on picket line near firing stand. When not engaged in tar- 
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get practice, troop and squadron drills to be resumed and one 
hour daily in paragraphs I9-249° 

Remarks.—Except when otherwise stated, all instruction to 
be in periods of one hour each for five days per week. A 
practice march, remaining out over night, to be taken at end 
of second month, and subsequently a practice march of two 
or three days to betaken monthly. Beginning with seventh 
week, troop drills to terminate with one or more runs over 
the following prepared course: A straight track two hun- 
dred yards long with the following, in the order named, be- 
ginning at the near end, head posts to right and left for re- 
volver fire, three foot brush hurdle, head posts to right and 
left for ‘against infantry” right and left cut, ditch six feet 
wide, ring post for tierce point. The first and second time 
over to beat the walk and thereafter at the gallop. Troopers 
to follow each other individually at sufficient distance. See 
schedule for subsequent year for remarks as to guard and 
fatigue details, absentee lists and stables. 

Remounts, as soon as received, to be carefully trained 

under an officer. 


TROOP TRAINING, YEARS SUBSEQUENT TO THE FIRST. 


(Paragraphs noted are in the Cavalry Drill Regulations and are 


inclusive. ) 


November: 

Mounted drills, without saddles, in riding hall. Para- 
graphs 269-343, 352-373, 398-9 and 458-480. 

Recitations in manual of guard duty until entire troop is 
proficient, about two weeks. Such instruction to be again 
resumed when the character of performance of guard duty 
indicates necessity. 

Instruction in packing, paragraphs 1122-1129, until all 
likely men are proficient. 

Instruction in first aid, on Saturdays, for twelve weeks. 

Instruction in signalling with flag until one jofficer and 
four men are proficient. 

Non-commissioned officers’ school three times each week, 
Army Regulations, in so far as they apply to enlisted men. 
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December: 
Mounted drills of previous month continued and to alter- 


nate weekly with drill with saddles. Paragraphs 344-351, 
374-447 and 458-482. 

Manual of rifle, saber and revolver; position, sighting 
and aiming drills; setting up exercises; facings, steps, 
salutes, etc., all in rotation, and to be continued until March 


31st. 
N. C. O. school—hippology, theoretical and practical, in- 
cluding demonstrations by veterinarian when practicable. 


Three times each week. 


January: 

Mounted drills, paragraphs 267-482, to continue until 
March 31st. Paragraphs 448-456 and 484-558 to be taken 
up when weather permits outdoor drills. 

Manuals, etc., as in preceding month. 

N. C. O. school, three times weekly, in sketching, recon- 
naissance and road reports. 


February: 

Mounted drills as noted for January. 

Manuals, etc., as for preceding month. 

N. C. O. school three times weekly in security and in- 
formation and messages. 


March: 

Mounted drills as in preceding month. 

Manuals, etc., as for preceding month. 

N. C. O. school, three times each week in drill regulations. 
April: 

Troop drill for two hours. During the last two weeks: 
practice will include drill proper, advance and rear guard, 
outpost duty and patrolling. 

N. C. O. school, three times each week; review security 
and information in connection with practical instruction. 
May: 

One hour troop drill and one hour squadron drill. The 
last two weeks to also include instruction in minor tactics by 
squadron. 
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Drills pertaining to target practice, gallery practice and 
estimating distances. 
N. C. O. school, three times each week, in Small Arms 


Firing Regulations. 


June and July: 
Target practice with rifle and revolver for so much time 


as may be necessary on six days of the week. Horses to be 
tied on picket line near firing stand. On days when target 
practice is not held, troop and squadron drills to be held 
two hours daily. 

Dismounted: When not engaged in target practice, 
drills for three-fourths of an hour daily in paragraphs 19-249. 


August : 
On three days per week, squadron drill for one hour and 


regimental drill for one and one-half hours. On two days 
per week small tactical maneuvers. 

N. C. officers— practical instruction in sketching, recon- 
naissance and road reports. 


September and October : 

Annual marches icquired by G. O. 177, W. D., 1907. 
Troops not so engaged to follow schedule for May and 
August. 

Dismounted drill as in June and July. 


Remarks :—Except when stated, all drills to be given in 
periods of one hour each, five times each week. During 
troop drill season, practice to be had in running at heads over 
prepared course as in schedule for first year. All men over 
thirty-five to be excused from executing the mounted ex- 
ercises, paragraphs 308-g-10. Monthly march prescribed 
by G. O. 177, W. D., 1907, to be taken in field training season. 
Horses to be herded when practicable. On days when 
horses have not been otherwise used, horse exercise for one 
hour to be held. Guard mounting to be held late in the 
afternoon. Entire guard and fatigue details to be furnished 
from one troop, each in turn. Absentee list to be smallest 
possible consistent with efficient administration. All in 
struction as far as possible to be given in the morning. 
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“Stables,” as far as practicable, to immediately follow drill. 
Setting up exercises for fifteen minutes daily. 

These tabulations merely indicate the general scope of 
instruction. The first of these illustrates the initial instruc- 
tion of a new organization and is a compromise between a 
desire for thoroughness and a desire to obtain results quickly. 
In the instruction of a new organization some of the outlined 
instructions would of necessity be curtailed. Other parts 
would possibly be more extensive. A different distribution 
would have to be made according to circumstances and 
the facilities available. The mounted instruction of a 
new organization had best be deferred until a subsequent 
week of instruction; but proper care and exercise of the 
horses may require such the first week. If active service be 
not imminent, much more time should be devoted to mount- 
ed instruction, both troop and individual, than indicated in 
this table. The target practice for such an organization 
would be such as would give its members some ability at 
shooting, but, if active service is imminent, would hardly be 
the entire course laid down in the Firing Regulations. 

In the training of all organizations from the regiment 
down to and including the troop, the influence of all author- 
ity will be felt in the measure that it is directly exerted. 
With a Chief of Cavalry providing well thought out plans, 
instruction will be uniform throughout the service. Under 
this officer should be placed cavalry officers detailed as in- 
spectors of cavalry, and who should make the inspections of 
cavalry commands now made by any officer of any arm. 
Cavalry officers are more competent to judge the efficiency 
of their own arm and to point out its deficiencies. The su- 
pervision of the department commanders is reflected in the 
care and detail of their orders on instruction and in the 
thoroughness of their inspections. The regimental and 
squadron commanders are on the spot. The efficiency of 
their command as a whole will be according to their super- 
vision. But, with the increasing complexity of modern war 
and tactics, the efficiency of the individual soldier is a mat- 
ter of greater importance than ever before. The influence 
of commanders upon the execution of efficient instruction 
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and training is inversely as.the position and rank of the 
commander. Efficient captains are necessary. Without 
them, the training will be anywhere below excellent. 

Since dismounted and mounted instruction proceed to- 
gether, it is difficult to separate the two and say when a 
troop is efficient for dismounted work as distinguished from 
mounted. Since dismounted work is part of the fighting 
tactics of cavalry, and this is a part of the mounted instruc- 
tion, a troop cannot be said to be efficient for dismounted 
work until it is efficient for mounted work also. Orders from 
the various departmental headquarters usually provide that 
cavalry recruits shall have had instruction on forty days be- 
fore being taken up for “duty.” Forty days seems to be 
assumed as a period necessary in which a recruit may ac- 
quire a fair degree of efficiency in individual instruction. 
For an entire troop to be taken up for full duty at the end 
of forty days does not presume a high state of troop efficiency. 
At the end of three months the command would be in 
better condition and could possibly take the field, though 
not with a high state of efficiency. In six months it should 
be efficient in some respects, but not by any means perfect. . 
The efficiency, of course, should increase with the length of 
service of the members of the troop, and in any given year 
should be coincident with the period of fall marches and 
maneuvers. 

The mere mechanical part of instruction can be imparted 
and knowledge thereof acquired in a few months. Disci- 
pline requires longer to engraft. But the general ability 
and knowledge on the part of the soldier of how to take care 
of himself under all conditions of field and garrison and of 
the duties and line of action which he should follow intelli- 
gently under the varying military circumstances is a charac- 
teristic that takes years to acquire and renders the “old 
soldier” particularly valuable. Formerly, under the five 
year term of enlistment, a man was considered as being a 
recruit until he had served three years. Under varying 
conditions, the soldier will acquire this proficiency sooner. 
The soldier who has spent a year in actual campaign should, 
other things being equal, be more efficient and valuable 
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than one of the same length of service, all of which has 
been spent in garrison. 

The fact that new organizations have to perform their 
share of routine duties within a few weeks after organization 
does not necessarily indicate that such organizations are well 
instructed or efficient. If active service be imminent, they 
will have in some cases not three months in which to pre- 
pare, and six months may be considered as a maximum of 
time permitted them for preparation inall matters. Officers 
in command, in arranging the course of instruction, should 
be guided by the local circumstances, also taking the general 
situation into consideration. In volunteer organizations 
raised for war, only a few of the officers will probably have 
any knowledge of their duties. Due to deficient leadership, 
such an organization will be longer in acquiring efficiency. 
A subject sometimes considered is ‘“‘the moral preparation of 
the soldier for battle.” The best preparation of this kind is 
discipline. However, a well disciplined soldier without a 
leader is like a ship without a rudder. Good leadership is 
necessary. The average man has sufficient courage to follow 
where led. If to ordinary courage be added unswerving dis- 
cipline, the soldier with a good leader will not-shrink from 
even a forlorn hope. The length of time necessary to make 
the moral preparation of the soldier for battle is coincident 
with the time necessary to instill him with the proper spirit 
of discipline. 

Post commanders can materially aid or hinder troop in- 
struction by giving or withholding men from attendance at 
drills. The following are mentioned as customs not uni- 
formly observed in this respect: By holding guard mount- 
ing late in the afternoon there will be no absentees from 
drill on account of old guard privileges. By having guard 
details and fatigue details furnished entire by one organiza- 
tion in turn each day, a greater number of men will be avail- 
able for collective instruction in those organizations present 
for drill. Although an instruction day for each troop will, 
under this system, be frequently omitted, the gain in men 
present on other days will more than compensate the omis- 
sion. The creation of a friendly rivalry and spirit of com- 
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petition is desirable, and this could be promoted by some 
small distinguishing preferment, such as favorable mention 
in orders, publishing a monthly rating of efficiency by troop 
and squadron, exemption from fatigue work for a certain 
period, or something of that nature. 

It is customary to divide the year into a season of garri- 
son training and one of field training. The necessities of 
elementary instruction and of the seasons of the year are 
usually combined in determining these divisions. In the 
proposed schedule, theoretical instruction is carried beyond 
the garrison training period. Practical work will be the chief 
feature of the field training period, though theoretical in- 
struction should be given whenever desirable and time is 
available. Asa general rule, the captain, on observing that 
his troop is growing dull in any form of instruction or train- 
ing, should at once resume instruction in that subject and 
continue it until proficiency is attained. 

In the description of training here given, only the more 
general features have been touched upon. Details are usu- 
ally elaborated in the various manuals, and are not repeated 
here. Details as to the methods of conducting drills, as to 
the difficulties most usually encountered in drill and how to 
meet them, the system to be followed to keep horses up to the 
standard of training, the usual faults and errors of the men 
in their own conduct and in the management of their horses 
and remedies therefor—these and many more are vital mat- 
ters, the exposition of which would be long. In practice, in- 
struction would be blocked out into even smaller divisions 
than those given in the tables above, a certain number of 
hours or drills being allotted to each subdivision. This will 
insure that all forms and details of instruction receive due 
consideration, and that none will be neglected. Even a good 
program cannot be expected to be self-operating. There 
will be constant interruptions. The various requirements of 
garrison, such as ceremonies of all kinds, general fatigue, 
inclement weather, etc., will interfere with almost every 
plan. The vigilant troop commander will not allow his plan 
to be stopped, but as soon as the cause of interruption ceases, 
he will resume its operation. Only by untiring energy and 
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ceaseless vigilance will efficient training be conducted and 
maintained. The constant effort should be made to har- 
monize conditions actually existent and frequently most un- 
satisfactory to the degree of perfection called for by theory, 
and to acquire that perfection as far as practicable. 





THE USE OF MACHINE GUNS WITH THE 
CAVALRY.* 


By Ligzurenant HARRY L. HODGES, First Cavatry. 


HIS paper is submitted for the purpose of prompting, 

if possible, a discussion of the tactics of the machine 

gun with cavalry, and not with any intention of setting forth 
any new ideas on their use. 

Numerous examples have been given and discussion had, 
by military men, of the tactical use of the machine gun with 
infantry, but such examples are less numerous where its use 
with cavalry is concerned; although from the first the ma- 
chine gun has been recognized as being of immense use to 
cavalry. A more varied field is open for its use with cav- 
alry than with infantry, for more occasions present them- 
selves for its effective use. 

It is fully recognized that, with the infantry, the role of 
the machine gun is to supplement the fire of the rifle; but 
with the cavalry, the machine gun should be a substitute for 
rifle fire rather than a supplement to it, and herein lies the 
essential difference between the uses of the machine gun 
with the two arms. With these introductory remarks, we 
can now proceed to discuss the subject. 

This is more or less a venturing into an unknown and 
untraveled sea. Authorities cite many instances of where 
machine guns may be used advantageously with the cavalry, 
but seldom do they touch upon the tactics of the arm, and 
rightly so, for war has not yet given enough available data 
upon which to base these tactics. Particularly is this so of 
the Madsen model machine gun, automatic rifle or rifle 


*One of a series of papers submitted by student officers of the Staff Col- 
lege, 1908. 
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mitrailleuse, introduced near the end of the Russo-Japanese 
War into the Russian cavalry. Any points of tactics touched 
upon in this paper are but the products of imagination, as yet 
but seldom fully determined in war. 

In order that this subject may be satisfactorily handled, 
some framework must be constructed upon which to hang its 
discussion; accordingly, the various points of view from 
which this subject will be considered are as follows: The 
theory of the use of the machine gun with the cavalry, ex- 
amples of its use, the proper gun for use with cavalry, the 
prime requisites for the same, and finally a brief discus- 
sion of a tentative organization for the machine gun detach- 
ment. It would have been well to have discussed the very 
important subject of ammunition supply for this gun, since 
this consideration is of vital importance for the proper use of 
the gun in detached cavalry operations lasting for some time, 
but the limits of this article forbid. 

Further, to limit the scope of this discussion, the proper 
organization, equipment and the probable use of the machine 
guns with the regiment of cavalry assigned to a division 


operating on the flank or as a separate division, will alone be 


touched upon. 

The uses of machine guns are divided naturally into two 
classes; first, as a weapon intermediate between the infantry 
and artillery rifles, to cover the ranges from 800 to 2000 
yards; second, as a means of concentrating and increasing 
fire effect at distances less than 1000 yards. It may be ac- 
cepted almost as a fundamental idea, anyway as a reasonable 
hypothesis, that the chief benefits that cavalry derives from 
the use of machine guns are the infantry fire thereby sup- 
plied and the consequent increase in the number of men who 
are available for mounted or rapid work, and this chiefly 
under the second of the foregoing tabulated uses. 

It has been said that the machine gun is an arm of oppor- 
tunity, and that it requires a deep ora broad and deep target, 
but experience in the Russo Japanese War has shown that 
lines of skirmishers are targets good enough within 1000 
yards,an ample range for the majority of cavalry attacks dis- 
mounted, unless the cavalry is playing the part of infantry in 
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a general line. Then too, as the machine gun approximates 
the shape and use of the automatic magazine rifle, this ob- 
jection, with respect to the target necessary, disappears to a 
degree. In firing at short ranges, on a line of skirmishers 
or on a defensive position, the moral effect of the machine 
gun, undoubtedly great, comes into play as well as its effec- 
tive fire strength, and the enemy is kept hugging the ground 
or dodging behind cover by the sweeping rain of bullets. 
Where the automatic rifle is used as a machine gun, since the 
beaten zone is very shallow, the range, when long, must be 
accurately known in order that results commensurate with 
the expenditure of ammunition may ensue. 

Accordingly, when the range is not accurately known, and 
at long ranges, resort should be had to sweeping fire, moving 
the elevation up and down so as to sweep a space of 100 yards 
less than and the same distance beyond the supposed range. 
Ofttimes, on account of the continued stream of bullets falling 
near one place, dust will be raised and the machine gun will 
be used as its own range finder. 

The fire of automatic rifles can be regulated, and the en- 
deavor here is, as it is in firing with a company of infantry, 
to cover with bullets a particular area. 

General Alexander has said: ‘It is rare that all hostile 
lines get so near together, and are so exposed to each other’s 
view, that men can select their targets. When this does oc- 
cur, some decisive result isapt to be reached quickly. Fight- 
ing rarely consists now in marching directly upon one’s enemy 
and shooting him down at close range. The idea is nowa 
different one. Jt rather consists in making it rain projectiles all 
over the enemy's position.” 

Than machine guns, the necessity for deep targets is even 
less in case automatic rifles are used; for, when used at long 
ranges, these automatic rifles may be employed either for 
long range infantry fire, that is slowly, or as machine guns, 
should the opportunity appear. They carry with them an 
ever increasing capacity for effective infantry fire ; starting at 
the long ranges as single-loaders, they may be used at the de- 
cisive ranges as automatic rifles or machine guns. 
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In pure mounted action, the machine gun finds but lim- 
ited use, playing the part of horse artillery to a degree; 
in the dismounted or the combination of the mounted and 
dismounted action, the machine gun will prove of great bene- 
fit, both in offensive and defensive movements. 

That cavalry may make the most of its mobility, as a 
general rule the machine gun should be employed where 
necessity first requires a portion of the command to be util- 
ized dismounted, and to lose some of its mobility, although 
occasions will come when its only proper use will be with 
the more mobile part of the cavalry command. Concisely 
stated and limited to a particular case, this idea is—use the 
machine guns with the dismounted secondary attack or with 
the dismounted line of the defense unless opportunity re- 
quires its use well off on the flank, as was the case in the in- 
fantry attack of the English against the Mahdists at Atbara, 
where the machine guns, being placed in a flank position, 
were enabled to continue their fire during the entire action 
without being masked by the advance of their own infantry; 
and similarly in the English expedition against the Chitral 
Hill tribes. 

As has been stated, the machine gun with the cavalry 
will find its greatest use as a substitute for dismounted fire 
on account of its ability “‘to concentrate upon particular 
points a very intense infantry fire.” It will find its most 
effective use on occasions when it would have been well to 
have had infantry attached. 

Following the machine gun detachment or company, 
with its regiment of cavalry, through the vicissitudes of 
combat, you run across the following uses made of it. 

In the Advance.—In the case when guns are under regi- 
mental direction, let it be assumed that a cavalry regiment 
forms the screen to an advancing division, and that its 
central patrols are completely checked by fire, but cannot 
ascertain the enemy’s strength. On report being made, the 
commanding officer brings forward the machine guns. 
Their fire should suffice either to drive away the enemy, to 
force him to show his hand, or to hold his attention, thus 
facilitating a turning movement. (Page 8, ‘“Rifle-calibre 
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Machine Gun Tactics,’ Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Bird, D. 
S. O., Aldershot Military Society, November, 1904.) 

Cavalry and Machine Guns on the Offensive Agatnst Infantry. 
—The division is sent to make an enveloping attack, the cav- 
alry covers the outer flank; the machine guns are with their 
cavalry. The cavalry through some error has failed to 
swing out far enough and now runs into a hostile infantry 
command holding, perhaps weakly, one of the key points on 
the flank of the enemy’s position; an attack is necessary. 
What use is here to be made of the machine guns, and where 
should they be found? The attack requires immediate action; 
it is farcical to attempt to charge mounted against the front 
of the position; it would seem reasonable, under such cir- 
cumstances, to employ the machine guns and the advance 
guard dismounted to make the secondary attack, while you 
swing out around the flank and by rapid movement come in 
with the main attack, mounted if possible, against the 
enemy’s flank and rear. Ina cavalry command of the size 
employed, one regiment, the place for the machine guns 
would appear to be with the advance guard, cavalry combats 
being short. 

Cavalry combats should be short, else due use is not 
made of their mobility. The cavalry should endeavor to 
approach its objective in such a way that it should be able 
to start its action, except on an open plain, at a shorter dis- 
tance than 1000 yards more or less, otherwise infantry could 
do the work more effectively. As Trench says, “As dis- 
mounted cavalry cannot be advantageously employed in long 
sustained combats, whatever is to be done should be done 
quickly.” The machine guns seldom have time to occupy 
more than one good position, the secondary attack or the 
feint attack is more often dismounted than mounted, more 
need there is of infantry fire with the advance guard, for it 
most often makes the secondary attack; hence, according to 
our original hypothesis, the bulk of the machine guns should 
be with the advance guard. 

Cavalry and Machine Guns Against Cavalry.—All cavalry 
combats mounted are of such duration that the machine guns, 
unless with the advance guards, would be unable to come 
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into effective action. Take this particular instance, our reg- 
iment of cavalry mounted and the machine guns suddenly 
come in view of a regiment of hostile cavalry, also mounted, 
the distance separating the two forces being 800 to 1000 
yards. A reasonable course of action, the ground favoring 
the same, would be at once to dismount the machine gun 
and open fire; the entire regiment mounted would turn off 
towards the front and one flank. The enemy would thus be 
forced to turn to attack either the machine guns or the regi- 
ment of cavalry. If he attacks the one, he will be subject to 
flank attack by the other; if he does not attack, during the 
time of his indecision and withdrawal he will be subject to 
the fire of the machine guns; if he dismounts a part of his 
force to oppose the machine guns, he will be by so much 
weakened when attacked by the regiment. This is very 
similar to one of Forrest’s plans, which was to dismount a 
part of the command to receive dismounted the charge of 
the opposing cavalry, meanwhile occupying with the other 
part of his force a position from which he could charge 
the flank of the charging enemy. So in the general case, 
when our cavalry runs up against hostile cavalry while op- 
erating on the enemy’s flank, an attack, a retreat or a con- 
taining action become necessary, where should the machine 
‘guns be and where should they be used? If the attack is 
made mounted, the machine guns with the advance guard 
can be used as just indicated, they can join the reserve or 
they can play the part of horse artillery. If the attack of 
our division is successful, the infantry and its machine guns 
would be rushed forward to hold the captured position, while 
the cavalry with its machine guns, or rather the machine 
guns of the cavalry, can be run up to an effective flank posi- 
tion from which they can rake, with their fire, the retreat- 
ing columns. Suppose, however, that a retreat is necessary, 
the machine guns with the cavalry are immediately available 
for dismounted action against them; their flanks protected 
by friendly cavalry, it would be utterly impossible for the 
enemy to make a mounted charge, and the hostile cavalry 
will be forced into the slower method of dismounted or com- 
bination attack, meanwhile giving to the defeated troops an 
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opportunity to re-form behind the rallying place thus afforded 
by the machine guns. Should it be necessary for the cav- 
alry to make a self sacrificing charge to gain time, the 
machine guns would, like artillery, take up a position behind 
which the disorganized cavalry could, to an extent, re-form. 

It should not be hazardous for the bulk of the machine 
guns of the cavalry to be used with the advance guard, for 
they can come into action in less than a minute in the case 
of the Maxim, and as quickly asa rifle in the case of the rifle 
mitrailleuse. In the German Drill Regulations for the use 
of the machine gun batteries, the following, apropos to the 
use of the machine gun with cavalry against cavalry, is found: 
“When a forward movement by the cavalry is contemplated, 
machine gun batteries must be placed in position as early as 
possible in order that they may support first the develop- 
ment and then the attack. A position somewhat to the 
front and to the side of the advancing cavalry is suitable, 
because it enables the battery to continue the fire uninter- 
ruptedly up to the moment the troops clash, and to prevent 
the enemy from executing turning movements. It is desir- 
able that the position be protected from direct attack. This, 
however, is of secondary importance compared with the fire 
effect.” 

Machine guns with the cavalry will be used in all pur- 
suits, for, more mobile than the horse artillery, they can be 
used in places that the artillery could never reach, and they 
can be used profitably in.the general duties of the horse 
battery in pursuit. 

Machine guns will be used by the cavalry to assist it to 
fill a gap in the line of battle, as Napoleon employed his cav- 
alry at Wagram; to hold a position until the arrival of in- 
fantry, as Buford’s cavalry did at Gettysburg; to cover a 
retreat and to hold or force a defile. Cavalry with machine 
guns is more than ever cavalry pure and simple, for it is 
given greater resisting power with less loss of mobility. 
Cavalry machine guns furnish a ready means for the tem- 
porary protection of artillery from hostile infantry, and they 
can even be used directly with the artillery when its duty 
lies in short range firing. 
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The following is the English idea of the use of the Maxim 
machine gun (not the rifle mitrailleuse): ‘The guns are 
also best retained as a reserve in the hands of the superior 
commander, ready to crush the resistance of small bodies by 
a storm of bullets; to prepare or meet an assault or counter 
attack ; to check a turning movement; or to establish pos- 
session of positions from which the enemy has been driven. 
They may, however, if circumstances demand, be employed 
(and these will be the more frequent uses with the rifle mi- 
trailleuse or automatic rifle).* 

_ At long range, to take advantage of a favorable target, but 
as soon as the desired effect has been produced should be 
withdrawn from action. : 

At effective range, to cover the advance or retirement of 
troops; to bring enfilade or oblique fire to bear against por- 
tions of the enemy's line; to deny the passage of defiles; to 
produce a great volume of fire from a narrow frontage, or to 
give effect to holding engagements or feints. 

In pursuits, to act against the enemy’s flanks. In de- 
fense, when disposed in pairs, to flank salients, cover ob- 
-Stacles, etc. 

The most striking use of machine guns with the cavalry 
in recent times was that of the Second Japanese Cavalry 
Brigade, at the Sha River, ‘‘ where this brigade, with its ma- 
chine gun company, defeated Liubavin’s infantry reserve, 
near Taotingshan, and thus greatly aided the Japanese in the 
neighborhood of Pensihu, who, up to this time, had been 
hard pressed.” 

To return to how the machine guns should be used in 
some of the cases before mentioned. 

Cavalry Dismounted and Machine Guus Against Cavalry.— 
The machine guns, when the divisional cavalry takes upa 
defensive position, should be placed on the flanks or at the 
key points of the position, preferably on the flanks, so as to 
have the greatest possible azimuth of fire over and to prevent 
the immediate success of sudden hostile attacks on the flanks. 
Here they may be held as a kind of reserve, so that their fire 
may be used at the decisive moment in case an attack is made 


* Words in parenthesis are mine. 
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directly against the front of the position. Here, on the 
flanks, they are available for a counter attack if the enemy, 
by too great an extension in the attack, exposes his center 
to penetration, for they are immediately available to hold off 
a part of the enemy’s force while the other part is attacked 
by all available troops. Sometimes it is advisable to hold 
the machine guns in reserve to reinforce a threatened point 
or to occupy a suitable position to cover the withdrawal of 
their own cavalry, and this use in reserve we have seen ad- 
vocated by the English. If the division forms part of a long 
line, the cavalry regiments on the flanks should retain their 
machine guns. The cavalry machine guns of the division 
in the center should be concentrated and form a mobile re- 
serve, or they may remain with their regiments. This mo- 
bile reserve would probably never be used as a whole, but 
a sufficient number of guns might be detached to accomplish 
the desired result. 

Machine Guns Against Machine Guns.—As the machine 
guns require more or less of a broad and deep target (they 
require at least a line to be fired at), they cannot be opposed 
advantageously machine guns to machine guns, then how are 
they to be used? An attack of one force with machine guns 
against another with machine guns would possibly be as fol- 
lows: The advance guard making the secondary attack 
would advance in a formation offering as thin a target as 
possible to the fire of the enemy’s machine guns; the ma- 
chine guns of the attacking cavalry should be sent all to- 
gether to one flank or the other of the enemy’s position. 
The cavalry, operating as it does ona flank, will usually find 
a flank to operate against, and its business should seldom re- 
quire it to force its way through the enemy’s line. The 
main attack will, as a general rule, be made from the outer 
flank of the machine guns with the intent of rendering un- 
available the fire effect of such of the enemy’s machine guns 
as are distributed along his line. By utilizing the machine 
guns as indicated, they will not cover or be covered by the 
attack of the advance guard; they will be between and in 
supporting distance of both the main and secondary attacks, 
and they may not have to change their position. The 
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enemy’s machine guns should not be directly attacked by any 
line of skirmishers or any formed body of troops, as by so 
doing they will furnish just the target that the enemy desires. 
To put the machine guns out of action, numerous small pa- 
trols must be sent out, and they must work their way around 
the enemy until they can reach a position from which the 
gunners can be picked off with the rifle. If the cavalry is 
being attacked, the patrols should be larger than if infantry 
were being attacked, so that they can overcome the similar 
patrols of the enemy. 

Cavalry and Machine Guns on the Offensive Against Artillery. 
—Here it is useless for either the machine guns or the cav- 
alry to attempt to attack in front, so the endeavor should be, 
from the very first, to keep in concealment, to gain a posi- 
tion as close as possible to the flank of the artillery for the 
machine guns, and to charge with the main force of the cav- 
alry from the flank and rear, fire to be opened by the ma- 
chine guns when the cavalry has been discovered or has 
gained a place from which it can deliver the charge. Any 
attempt to move directly against the front of the hostile 
artillery would be foolhardy. 

Cavalry and Machine Guns Against Cavalry and Horse Ar- 
tillery— Here the use of the machine guns in an attack di- 
rectly against the enemy would but subject them to a much 
superior fire and possible destruction, unless the machine guns 
have the opportunity of opening on the artillery while it is 
yet limbered. In the usual case, both forces of cavalry be- 
ing mounted, the machine guns should not attempt to engage 
the artillery for obvious reasons. Most often the enemy’s 
artillery will be found on his inner flank, by its fire endeav- 
oring to prepare the way for a charge, but our machine guns 
should be sent to occupy a position on the enemy’s and their 
own outer flank, from which at close range they can deliver 
a fire into the enemy’s charging troops just before the con- 
tact of the charge. They will, of course, be in danger from 
hostile cavalry patrols, but their chances for effective use on 
this flank are greater than they would have been had they 
moved directly against or directly opposed the artillery. 
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Some of the tactical situations given herein no doubt 
would be unusual, but they have been chosen with the idea 
of showing that the machine guns to be of effective use wth 
cavalry must be with the leading units thereof, and must be 
brought from the very first into the fight. 

Machine Guns With the Outposts — Machine guns employed 
with an outpost cavalry or infantry, should be placed on the 
line of resistance; during the day, to occupy the key points 
of the position, to command a defile or important road or 
hill; during the night, the machine guns should be placed 
with the supports on the principal roads, unless, during the 
day the exact range, direction and elevation of an important 
point, a bridge for example, have been ascertained and the 
gun has been left in position to command the same. 

Machine Guns With the Rear Guard.— Under this heading 
we should consider our particular proposition from two 
points; when the regiment of cavalry and the machine guns 
form the entire rear guard, and when they form only a part 
thereof. Taking the former of these two cases, the fact that 
the friendly cavalry has been able to put itself again be- 
tween the main body and the enemy, indicates to a certain 
extent that the retreating forces have gained sufficient dis. 
tance to do away with the necessity for further obstinate re- 
taining actions, the cavalry being used primarily to keep 
touch with the enemy and from time to time to delay him 
for brief periods. The flanks in a retreat being particularly 
dangerous, movements of the enemy may be expected 
around them. Nowhere is a very obstinate fight expected 
to be made, but opportunities will come and quickly pass 
during which long range infantry fire might have been used, 
hence it would be reasonable under such circumstances, to 
subdivide the machine gun company and assign its various 
platoons to the flanks of the rear guard and to the support. 
Considering the latter of the two cases, the regiment of cav- 
alry forming only a part of the rear guard of the division, 
the machine gun would of course remain with their cavalry. 
Cavalry with the rear guard during the occupation of a re- 
taining position, necessarily operates on the flanks. Its uses 
there are so various, both offensive and defensive, that a dis 
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cussion of them here is not indulged in, but in laying down 
a general rule for the use of machine guns with the cavalry 
under such circumstances, it would be well to remember 
that these guns being less mobile than the cavalry itself 
should be used on the best protected flank of the command, 
and with that portion of the command which will have the 
least movement to make during’ the attack or during the de- 
fense. In taking a position to cover the exit of a defile 
and prevent the debouching of the enemy therefrom, the 
artillery being in the center of the circumscribing line, the 
infantry on the flanks thereof, the cavalry well on the flanks, 
and so placed as to be able to charge the debouching col- 
umns, it would be well to attach the machine guns to the 
outer flank of the infantry and thereby leave the cavalry un- 
hampered, but giving to it a rallying point. Of course the 
ground would determine the tactical position of the troops, 
and the foregoing is only a statement of a possible case. 

With a convoy the machine guns should be kept in reserve 
with the main portion of the command. 

We have now come to the choice of a suitable gun for 
use with the cavalry. We have seen that a machine gun 
for the cavalry has the chief function of securing increased 
infantry fire with least loss of mobility, and that its fire is 
usually limited to that phase of machine gun activity be- 
tween the ranges of 500 and 1100 yards. 

How can this required mobility be obtained? 

By the choice of as light a machine gun as possible, capa- 
ble of being easily and rapidly transported, of being brought 
quickly into use, and of being as quickly withdrawn. 

How can increased fire for ordinary use within 1100 
yards be secured? By the choice of a weapon giving such 
increased fire, but not necessarily equipped for accurate fire 
beyond 1100 yards. How is the loss of mobile strength to 
be reduced? By the choice of a weapon requiring but few 
men to operate it. 

According to the “Present Status of the Equipment of the 
Armies of the World with Machine Guns” (October, 1906), 
the machine guns in use among the various cavalry organiza- 
tions are as follows: 
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Germany uses for her cavalry the Maxim, with detacha- 
ble sledge carriage, which is transported on a two-wheel 
cart. 

Austria-Hungary is testing both the modified Maxim and 
the Swoda. The machine guns with the cavalry are 
mounted on a sledge similar to that of the Germans, and are 
transported on a wheeled carriage. The mountain machine 
gun has the tripod mount. The tripod mount was not found 
satisfactory with the cavalry. 

Italy is testing the Maxim and the tripod pack outfit and 
it is found very satisfactory, 

France has adopted the Hotchkiss, and seems divided 
between the use of the two- and the four-wheeled cart for the 
cavalry gun. It is reported elsewhere that Russia, Denmark 
and lately England have adopted the rifle mitrailleuse 
(‘“‘Rexul Gewar’”’) for their cavalry machine gun. 

Of these guns the Maxim, the Hotchkiss and the rifle 
mitrailleuse, one or the other is employed by the leading 
armies of the world. Of them the rifle mitrailleuse is the 
lightest, weighing but sixteen and one-half pounds. It is 
the easiest to transport, being placed in a boot like a carbine. 
It can be as quickly brought into action as a rifle and as 
quickly withdrawn. It is as accurate as any other of the 
machine guns within the ranges for the action required by a 
cavalry combat. It requires fewer men to operate than any 
other gun, and therefore leaves more men for mounted work. 
It presents less of a target than the other machine guns, It 
can not only accompany the firing line, but several of them 
can form a firing line of their own. From which, it can be 
judged, that it best fulfills the requisites of a gun required for 
the cavalry. <A brief description of this rifle will enable one 
to understand better these qualifications. In appearance the 
Rexul rifle is very like our magazine rifle. The magazine 
is of tin, and “its general outline is that of a segment of an 
annular arc of forty-five degrees; it holds twenty-five cart- 
ridges.” The magazines are carried in leather pouches 
holding eight. Each ammunition horse carries eight or twelve 
of these pouches, six on each side of the pack saddle. The 
gun is fired through a fork from a prone position. The 
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objections to this gun are: st, It fires only a maximum of 
200 shots per minute. 2d, It receives from the gunner 
more of his inaccuracies due to nervousness, etc., than does 
the Maxim, for the latter can stand alone, while one of the 
points of support of the gun in question appears to be 
the shoulder of the firer. 3d, It has less of acommand than 
the other guns, for it has to be fired from a prone position, 
and in high cane or weeds would be put out of action unless 
a firm support could be found. 

What should be the composition of a machine gun unit? 

It is a self-evident truth that if you place an automatic rifle 
into the hands of a soldier, you must be careful to select one 
who is able to use it to the best advantage. The men fora 
machine gun detachment, therefore, should be those who are 
amenable to the highest and strictest fire discipline, who are 
expert riflemen, and who are capable of becoming skilled in 
the repair of the machine gun; and in war, service with the 
machine gun is more than ordinarily hazardous. To insure 
all this, the men should all be picked men; they should re- 
ceive increased pay, and distinctive insignia should be given 
them. - 
The rifle mitrailleuse, ‘‘ Rexul Gewar,” or automatic rifles 
no doubt would prove very profitable if distributed among 
the various troops, as it would then render the fire of the sum 
total much more effective. These guns for the present 
should be used in a unit for the following reasons: 

1. Peace training, more or less technical, in their proper 
use and repair can best be accomplished by combining them 
into an administrative unit. 

2. ‘On account of the short term of service, everything 
which complicates their (infantry and cavalry) training must 
be kept away from the infantry,” and more particularly from 
the cavalry. 

3. The frailty of these guns and the ever present fear 
of their being put out of action require that they be used at 
least in pairs. 

4. The chief use of machine guns with the cavalry, to 
secure a certain amount of fire while dismounting the least 
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number of men, may require a grouping of several of these 
guns to obtain the desired amount of fire. 

5. Such a grouping of machine guns being necessary, 
they should be employed and organized in groups. Their 
unit commander shouic be under the immediate direction of 
the highest commander, who would assign the guns as occa- 
sion required, to a particular or to particular duties. 

6. The supply of ammunition to the firing line is already 
difficult; how much more difficult would it be rendered if 
machine guns were distributed indiscriminately along the 
line? This supply is much simplified by grouping the guns. 

7. The objection that the use of machine guns in groups 
renders them targets for the hostile artillery, is not true to 
so great an extent with the rifle mitrailleuse, for at a dis- 
tance they can not be distinguished from rifles. , 

“The main contentions for company organization are that 
on the one hand control, direction and concentration of fire are 
facilitated, which must make for efficiency ; as an offset vul- 
nerability is increased, but this disadvantage is more than 
counterbalanced by enhanced effect.” 

8. When armed with the rifle there seems to be a ten- 
dency among our own cavalry, and foreign writers find the 
same among their own, to place chief reliance in dismounted 
action. With the machine guns distributed among the vari- 
ous units of the command, the temptation to use dismounted 
action is even greater. By giving to a well defined unit, 
such as an automatic rifle or rifle mitrailleuse company, the 
brunt of the dismounted work and using the remainder of 
the regiment for dismounted work only when absolutely 
necessary, the mounted portion of the regiment will come to 
realize that their chief reliance must be put in their mounted 
work, else they become naught but mounted infantry, and 
that the dismounted work must be left as far as possible to 
the machine gun company. 

It is unnecessary to speak of our present machine gun 
organization. Colonel Macomb has truly said: “Just now 
these platoons seem to be beggars and orphans, meeting 
with many rebuffs, and not at all popular, having no special 
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home of their own and living like a pauper family, broken 
up and divided for support among its kinsmen.” 

The rifle mitrailleuse being chosen as the best gun for 
cavalry, there is no question of pack or cart transportation 
for the gun itself, as it would require one horse in any case, 
but the subject may be considered from the standpoint 
of facility of ammunition transport. In addition to the fact 
that pack animals can be used in any kind of country, there 
is a benefit in having organizations in the service, such as 
mounted batteries, which in time of war would furnish in- 
structors at least for the pack trains which will then become 
necessary, but which are allowed to disappear in time of 
peace. One objection that has probably been raised to the 
use of pack transportation is the disproportionate amount of 
forage consumed by the mules for the amount of ammuni- 
tion that they transport, but a regiment of cavalry would be 
unable to operate in country which would be unable to pro- 
vide forage for a few extra pack animals. As machine guns 
on packs can be brought into action in less than a minute, 
the advantage of the immediate availability of guns mounted 
on carts is slight. 

Without advancing other reasons pro and con, of which 
there are many, let us come to the question, What then is 
the proper organization of the rifle mitrailleuse unit? 

First, these guns should be used in pairs; this is conceded 
by all. It will be necessary, where machine guns or auto- 
matic rifles form the bulk of the dismounted firing force, to 
make the fire continuous. To accomplish this, the guns be- 
coming overheated will require a reserve of two guns for 
every two in action. A foreign writer in advocating the 
formation of a reserve of two guns for every two in action, 
says: ‘The delicate construction of the weapon must be 
taken into consideration; since trouble can easily arrive at 
the decisive moment, a reserve must be provided as far as 
possible.” 

A rifle mitrailleuse may be said to equal about twenty 
skirmishers. The secondary attack of a regiment of cavalry 
dismounted would ofttimes not exceed one or two troops. 
Say two troops, this would be the equivalent of ten rifle mi- 
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trailleuses. Tothem should be attached a certain proportion 
of mounted men to be sent to the flanks and rear to give 
timely warning; and in attacking hostile machine guns these 
men can be used to pick off the gunners. As the proper use 
of the rifle mitrailleuse is still in doubt, and military observers 
lean much to the idea that the use of machine guns is limited 
to opportune times, it may be deemed necessary to accom- 
pany the guns by a suitable dismounted cavalry force, whose 
fire is to be employed to carry the attack forward when the 
machine guns are unable to fire. 

Assuming a reserve to be necessary, by putting six guns 
in action and holding six as a reserve against breaks and for 
a final effort, or by alternating in platoon every twenty-five 
shots, a continuous fire can be maintained. An officer can 
not superintend more than four guns; this will require three 
platoons. To accomplish the foregoing, no better organiza- 
tion for the platoon can be devised than that recommended 
by Colonel Macomb, and based upon his observation in the 
Russo-Japanese War: 


‘With the Danish gun (Rexul Gewar) it would be possible 
to get up a fighting battery (platoon) of four guns, as fol- 
lows: One lieutenant in charge, two non-commissioned of- 
ficers, four gunners (each with 400 rounds), four ammunition 
horse drivers (with one pack horse each, carrying 2400 
rounds), one armorer; total, one officer, eleven men and six- 
teen horses; 2800 rounds per gun. In addition to the above 
there should be an ammunition train with eight mounted 
men and eight pack animals carrying 2400 rounds each, and 
a four-horse wagon for baggage, and 9600 rounds of reserve 
ammunition, requiring in all ten men and twenty animals. 
This would make the ammunition supply 10,000 rounds per 
gun.” 


This would give us a machine gun troop of four 
officers, eighteen non-commissioned officers and fifty-five 
men, ten of whom would be used for the reconnaissance in 
the immediate vicinity of the guns, in picking off hostile 
gunners and as range finders. It is worthy of note that the 
majority of the great powers of Europe, recognizing the ad- 
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vantage of now and then detaching a platoon, employ their 
machine guns in companies, or rather organize them into 
companies. 

It is to be noted here that the organization herein re- 
ferred to is for cavalry regiments acting on the flanks alone. 
Possibly for cavalry operating under other circumstances, the 
foregoing organization would be too large, but it is to be re- 
membered that the company herein provided for mans guns 
equivalent in firing power to four Maxims only. 





THE MACHINE GUN PLATOON: SHOULD IT BE 
RETAINED AS PART OF THE REGIMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION? 


By CoroneL JAMES PARKER, ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


ITH a view to testing the capabilities of the machine 
gun, two tests were made recently at Pinar del Rio, 
Cuba, the headquarters of the Eleventh Cavalry. 

I will say in advance that I am confident that the machine 
gun platoon attached to this regiment is generally, in effi- 
ciency, equai or superior to the average machine gun 
platoon in the service. It is commanded by Second 
Lieutenant Emil P. Laurson, Eleventh Cavalry, a zealous 
young officer, who has worked hard to make his command a 
good one. It is quartered by itself, has its own stables and 
its personnel is good. It fired during the last season in 
practice, 750 rounds, and during the present season, 1000 
rounds. On January 7, 1908, atest was had with these guns, 
firing at the “L” target at 1000 yards. Five minutes were 
allotted for firing 800 rounds. This time was exceeded. To 
fire 750 shots ten minutes were required. The percentage of 
hits was sixteen. The conditions for seeing the fall of the 
bullets were perfect, but a large portion of the bullets struck 
in front of or under the targets. There was considerable 
delay, owing to the jamming of the belt, necessitating the 
rearranging of the mechanism and relaying the gun, which 
lost its aim after every few shots. As the percentage of hits in 
collective firing of a troop at 1000 yards is ordinarily about 
two or three times the above figure, it seemed probable that 
the fire action of a platoon of cavalry was likely to be more 
effective than that of the machine gun platoon. 

To determine this, a test was made on February 6, 1908; 
range 1000 yards. The target was “LL,” composed of six- 
teen standing, sixteen kneeling and sixteen prone, arranged 
in mass. The machine gun platoon was composed uf twenty- 
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one men, one packer, twenty-two horses and ten mules, with 
two Maxim machine guns. The cavalry platoon was com- 
posed of twenty-two men and twenty-two horses, with 
Springfield rifles, model 1906, seventeen men to dismount to 
fight on foot, the remainder to act as horseholders. 

Conditions —The two organizations drawn upat the firing 
point mounted, at a signal were to dismount and go into 
action, time to be taken, in the case of the battery, from the 
command “In action,” to the cessation of firing, the battery 
to fire 500 rounds. 

In the case of the cavalry platoon the elapsed period 
between the command for dismounting and the signal to 
cease firing, to equal that taken by the machine gun 
platoon. 

In case of cessation of firing by either gun of the machine 
gun platoon, due to defective mechanism, or other causes, 
the period thus unemployed to be deducted from the total 
period; the remainder would thus represent the total time 
taken in going into battery and firing, were the fire con- 
tinuous. 

The twenty-two cavalrymen of the cavalry platoon were 
all sharpshooters from Troop L, Eleventh Cavalry. Their 
effectiveness of fire was therefore slightly greater than 
would ordinarily be obtained. Each of the two guns fired 
250 rounds. The average time of fire of each of the two 
machine guns was three minutes and thirty seconds, deduct- 
ing interruptions. ‘The machine gun platoon dismounted 
and opened fire in one minute and ten seconds. The cav- 
alry platoon took thirty-three seconds. In the case of the 
machine gun platoon the elapsed time from the command 
“In action,”’ to the completion of firing 500 rounds, suppos- 
ing there to be no break in the fire, was four minutes and 
forty seconds, this being the time allotted to the cavalrymen, 
who in this length of time dismounted and fired 547 rounds, 
an average per man of thirty-two shots. 

Hits, machine gun platoon .... 
Hits, cavalry platoon 
Figures not hit: 


Machine gun platoon 
Cavalry platoon 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The machine gun platoon dismounted and went into ac- 
tion with remarkable promptitude. As soon as the firing 
commenced troubles began. Gun No.1 was fired first. First, 
a few shots were fired for range, and the gun corrected. 
Then twenty or thirty shots were fired, with fair accuracy at 
first, the recoil soon changing the aim so that the bullets be- 
gan to strike low or high. The gun was stopped, and this 
was corrected quickly, and twenty or thirty more shots fired 
with the same result. The corrections were made quickly, 
but the sum of them all was considerable in length of time. 
At times there would be a stoppage, due to defective mechan- 
ism. This would be remedied sometimes by a quick move- 
ment, but at other times it would necessitate an investiga- 
tion, which occupied several seconds. When the firing was 
nearly completed on Gun No. 1, a head of a bolt came off 
and had to be replaced, occupying four minutes and thirty 
seconds. All these interruptions, as far as possible, were 
noted and deducted from the total length of time. Interrup- 
tions due to relaying were not always taken when short. In 
the case of Gun No. 2, the conditions were the same, except 
that this gun seemed to leave the mark more readily than 
Gun No. 1, and the interruptions due to relaying were more 
constant. Taking out the serious interruptions, the average 
rate of fire of the two guns was 143 per minute. 

The normal rate of fire of the Maxim gun is not known. 
The normal rate of fire of the Colt’s automatic gun is put 
down as 400 rounds per minute. 

The observer was at once struck by the fact that with 
these guns continuous fire is impossible, owing to the neces- 
sity of frequently re-aiming and relaying the gun. After a 
few shots the gun is invariably deflected from the line of 
fire. The firing has to be stopped and the gun relaid. 

The fire of the platoon of seventeen men composing the 
firing line of the platoon of cavalry was, on the other hand, 
continuous and effective, the men firing?at the rate of over 
ten shots per minute, and shots striking well within the tar- 
gets. At the same time I know that the effectiveness of this 
fire was not much greater than that of the average firing line 
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of the troop. Only one figure escaped hits. The concen- 
tration of the fire of the machine gun, however, caused the 
bullets to be delivered within a limited space, and twenty- 
nine out of the forty-eight targets were unhit. I enclose 
table showing the results of this competitive test: 


COMPETITIVE TEST: EFFECTIVENESS OF FIRE. 
MACHINE GuN PLATOON (22 MEN), AGAINST PLATOON OF CAVALRY (22 MEN). 


Range 1000 yards. 

Target “L.” 

Time: Equal, determined by length of time necessary for machine gun 
platoon to go into action and fire 500 rounds, 250 rounds per gun. 

Arms: Two machine guns against seventeen rifles. (The remainder of 
the cavalry were horseholders.) 








“Machine Gun Platoon of 











Time from command for dismounting to com- 
pletion of firing ; SOAR ee 8 min. / 4 min. 4o sec, 
Time consumed in firing, less interruptions, | | 
due to relaying and defective mechanism—} 
SCN Or Eo ho rosa Bed Seren ...| 2 min. 56 sec. 

ANS INOS OF 8 cck sp ieeuss howe wiew eco Sane .| 4 min. 5 sec. 
I 
3 


| Platoon. | Cavalry. 
Time from command for dismounting to com-| | 
MOENCEMENHE OF Tre... ... . 6. csce sees I min. Io sec. | 33 Sec, 
| 


Time lost through intert uption— Gun No. 1 5 min. 4 sec. 

Gun No. 2.. min. 30 sec. | 

Average time of continuous fire ... 3 min. 30 Sec. | 4 min. 7 sec. 

Elapsed time from command “In action” or | | 
“To fight on foot” to completion of fire, 


supposing there to be no break in the fire | 4 min. yo sec. | 4 min. go sec 


Number of rounds fired............. anna 500 547 
Score hits... DIR Ea ak nce Hom aaa Tee 58 239 
Percentage of hits..... Sess ieee Ses tor | 11.6 43:7 
Figures not hit (out of ree orca eran 29 I 
Number of shots per minute of firing... Ball 143 | 140 
Number of hits per minute of firing .... .....| 15 58 
Percet itage of shots wasted . eR Ae NA 88.4 56.3 


Nore:—Test made pursuant to General Orders No. 216, War Department, 
October 23, 1907, amending Small Arms Firing Regulations. 


The conclusions I draw from these two tests are: 


1. The rate of effective fire of the machine gun is grossly 
exaggerated ; there is no comparison between the theoretical 
rate and the actual rate when accuracy is demanded. 

2. The accuracy of the machine gun is diminished by the 
fact that it “fires at the flock,’’ and not, as does the rifleman, 
at the individual. At the same time its fire is too much con- 
centrated and not distributed along the line. 
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3. Its accuracy is also greatly affected by the impossi- 
bility of firing more than a few shots before the gun is moved 
by the recoil, losing its aim. 

4. That, due to inexactness of the aim and the tendency 
to fall off the target, the gun, even while shooting slowly, 
must necessarily make scores much inferior in percentage of 
hits to those of the individual sharpshooter, marksman, or 
even the first class man. A man cannot shoot closer with a 
field piece than with a rifle at rifle ranges. 

5. That. as regards the number of hits per minute on a 
target, the machine gun platoon of two guns and twenty-two 
men is much inferior to a cavalry or infantry platoon of the 
same number of men. This would be much more the case 
with a target representing a line of skirmishers. 

6. That in action the machine gun suffers a disadvantage 
in that it cannot utilize cover to the same extent as the indi- 
vidual rifleman. It is also likely to get out of order at crit- 
ical moments. 

7. That, while it is difficult to compare results on the 
target ground with results on the battlefield, everything 
goes to show that on the battlefield, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the platoon of infantry or cavalry is superior in 
effectiveness of fire to the machine gun platoon. 

8. While it may be said that better results would be ob- 
tained with the machine gun in target practice and in action, 
with special men and more perfect guns, the fact remains 
that the above test is more likely to represent average results. 

g. That the machine gun is exceedingly liable to get out 
of order, to jam, or to become entirely disabled. 

10. That the machine gun takes twice as much time as 
the cavalry platoon in dismounting and getting into action, 
and takes much longer in mounting and getting out of action. 

11. That since the employment of cavalry in action ne- 
cessitates its exposure at intervals to artillery fire, and there- 
fore the use of high gaits for long distances, sometimes 3000 
to 5000 yards, of which the machine gun is not capable, the 
machine gun in action will often impede the movement of 
cavalry, or else be abandoned. With the machine guns cav- 
alry must regulate by the gait of pack mules. 
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12. That the cost of the ten extra mules, arms and equip- 
ment of the machine gun platoon is over $3000 more than 
the cavalry platoon, and the annual cost of maintenance and 
depreciation, varying with the cost of forage, is in the neigh- 
borhood of $1000. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that the machine gun pla- 
toon, as compared with the platoon of cavalry, costs more, is 
more of an impediment to free movement, is slower in get- 
ting into action, fires slower, fires more inaccurately, is more 
liable to break down in action, and is more exposed to hostile 
fire. At the same time, I believe there is no function of the 
machine gun platoon for which the platoon of cavalry is not 
equally effective. 

A machine gun in action necessarily becomes the target 
of the opposing skirmishing line, which, attracted by the 
noise and plain target, concentrates its fire upon its position. 
A single modern bullet will wreck a machine gun. 

To mount and withdraw while in action, cavalry soldiers 
run back to where the horses are posted under cover. The 
horses and mules of the machine gun platoon must, on the 
other hand, be brought up to the guns, leaving cover for 
bullet-swept ground. 

However much imagination may be impressed by this 
mowing machine of bullets, the fact remains that battles are 
still won with men, not machines. 

The most efficient rdle of the machine gun is that of a 
“gun in position,” used in defense behind works, each gun 
to be served by two or three men. It can then be used to 
advantage. 

It is probable that if more ammunition were allowed for 
practice, the foregoing results might be improved upon. It 
does not seem probable, however, that better results under 
ordinary circumstances can be obtained by a platoon with its 
machine guns than with rifles. 

In view of these facts, it becomes necessary to inquire if 
the machine gun organization as a part of a regiment should 
not be abolished. 








DIVISIONAL CAVALRY.* 


By Lizurenant LEWIS S. MOREY, TWwELrruH Cava.Lry. 
HERE are two important duties that fall to the lot of 
cavalry in war, z. e., the service of information and 
the service of security. According to General v. Bernhardi, 
it is not reasonable to expect the same troops to perform 
these two duties at one and the same time. Colonel Haig 
of the British service holds to this view, but really subdivides 
the latter duty into two parts. Colonel Gough, of the same 
army, read a paper before some British officers on “The 
Strategical Employment of Cavalry,” which well describes 
my ideas on these two duties. His remarks were as follows: 
“The point that stands out clearest in the application is, 
that to ‘discover,’ or the service of information, and to ‘cover,’ 
or the service of security, are two entirely distinct functions 
which must never be confused together, and for each of 
which an entirely separate body of cavalry must be detailed. 
Sufficient cavairy must be attached to every division and 
corps to ensure for them immunity from local surprise; in 
fact to perform for them the service of security. These 
bodies of cavalry will be required to make good the front 
and flanks of the troops up to a distance of two or three 
miles and to prevent the enemy's patrols penetrating as far 
as the main bodies, when the troops are either on the march 
or halted. The number of cavalry attached for these duties 
should be the minimum sufficient to carry them out properly, 
leaving the remainder of the cavalry to form as large a mass 
as possible, divided into brigades, divisions, and even corps, 
to carry on the great strategical role of cavalry, namely, the 
service of information.” 


* One of a series of papers submitted by student officers of the Staff Col- 


lege, 1g0d. 
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On this same point I quote the following from General 
v. Pelet-Narbonne, in his comments on the German cavalry 
in 1870-71: 

“These duties which fell to the cavalry, were of both an 
offensive and defensive nature, and must be separately 
carried out to attain a successful result, 2. ¢., the duty of ob- 
servation must be fundamentally separate from that of pro- 
tection. Only the first of these duties properly belongs to 
the army cavalry, in this instance the cavalry divisions; the 
second belongs to the divisional cavalry, if these, as in this 
case, are available in such quantities, otherwise they must 
be strengthened for the purpose by the cavalry divisions.” 

Is it best to have divisional cavalry or not? 

I have found but one writer on cavalry who goes so far 
as to say that there should not be any divisional cavalry. 
An American in discussing the Russo-Japanese War (if I 
am not misquoting) says in effect that it is a mistake to as- 
sign cavalry permanently to an infantry division. There 
are, I believe, others of our cavalry officers who hold this 
view, and so I have considered it. 

Those who claim that the permanent assignment of cav- 
alry to an infantry division is a mistake, do not, of course, 
mean that the use of cavalry independently is its only proper 
use, but rather that there will be a judicious use and 
economy in cavalry, if it is assigned to divisions only as it 
is needed. This view is perhaps sustained by the history of 
our cavalry during the first half of the Civil War. Here the 
cavalry was first distributed among brigades; later it was 
scattered among divisions; and in this use it was uniformly 
unsuccessful. But it must be borne in mind that much of 
this cavalry was poorly armed, in fact for a long time not 
completely armed; and again, it was using all the cavalry as 
divisional cavalry instead of only a portion of it as such. 
When it was later formed into brigades and divisions and so 
used independently, it was successful. However, by this 
time this branch of the service had learned to be cavalry, 
which it was not at first. 

One of the principal reasons for not making cavalry a part 
of an infantry division is its scarcity, due to the difficulty of 
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training and the expense, and also from the fact that the 
losses which cavalry sustains cannot be as readily replaced 
from reserves as can the losses in the other arms. Service. 
able troop horses are more difficult to find than draft animals, 
and the loss in the former is greater than in the latter. Since 
it is, I believe, admitted that the army which has the pre- 
ponderance of cavalry, used independently in a future war, 
will have the advantage, at least during the stages preceding 
an engagement, it seems clear that any weakening of the 
independent cavalry will be a serious detriment to that army. 
Therefore have no divisional cavalry. 

It can hardly be stated that any one of the three arms is 
more important in war than another, and hence a system of 
organization which tends to deprive an army of one of these 
arms is wrong. Now the assignment of cavalry to a division 
tends to the premature destruction of the cavalry of that 
army. We do not get rid of this tendency by organizing 
cavalry brigades, divisions and corps, as is shown by Sheri- 
dan's criticism of General Meade’s use of his cavalry corps. 
(Sheridan claims that when he took command of the cavalry 
of the Army of the Potomac, in the spring of 1864, he found 
it run down and out of condition by constant picket duty, 
where infantry could have as well been used, while the Con- 
federates were husbanding their cavalry that it might be in 
prime condition for the coming campaign.) So I say, we do 
not entirely rid ourselves of the misuse of cavalry by having 
cavalry divisions; but by avoiding divisional cavalry organi- 
zation we do lessen the number of men having authority 
over cavalry, who have no knowledge of its proper use and of 
its limitations. Again, therefore, if divisional cavalry is not 
an absolute necessity, we should not have it in our organiza- 
tion. 

It has been made quite clear to us of this Staff Class that 
an infantry division is a fighting unit, to which should be 
attached only such parts as are sure to be needed by it in the 
general case, to the end that nothing superfluous may hinder 
its fighting ability. Now the greater the train required to 
supply a division, the more will its efficiency be lessened. 
Our F. S. R. prescribe seventeen wagons for a regiment of 
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infantry in the regimental train, and twenty-nine for a regi- 
ment of cavalry. About the same proportion would be found 
in the supply column. In the transportation of a force by 
rail, this same book allows one battalion of infantry to one 
train, whereas only two troops of cavalry can be sent by one 
train. This cannot be said to argue against divisional cav- 
alry, because the duties which this arm will perform, if not 
accomplished by cavalry, must be performed by something 
akin to cavalry, as, for instance, mounted infantry, which 
would require the same transportation. But it urges a mini- 
mum assignment of cavalry to a division. 

But why is divisional cavalry not necessary? Because 
detachments of cavalry may be made toa division as required. 
I am of the opinion that if there is no serious objection to 
the plan of assigning cavalry to divisions as it is needed, that 
we should not have divisional cavalry, particularly as we have 
so little of this branch of the service in our army, and con- 
sidering the fact that cavairy cannot be organized and trained 
in a short time. 

Quotation from ‘Cavalry on Service,” by General v. Pelet- 
Narbonne: 

‘‘Further reason for the ill success of the German cavalry 
lay in their faulty distribution, for, on the one hand no cav- 
alry was permanently set apart for the infantry divisions, 
but only as occasion demanded, * * * and on the other 
hand in the wrong use which was made of the cavalry divi- 
sions, as they were always kept back behind the infantry, and 
retained as reserve cavalry, or kept for use on the battle- 
field.” 

I am unable to state a very strong reason for the need of 
divisional cavalry during a combat. Lieutenant Colonel 
Bonie, in commenting on the French cavalry during the War 
of 1870-1871, says in effect, that it was expected that the di- 
visional cavalry would remain under shelter until the fire of 
the infantry made it possible for them to charge, then if not 
successful in the charge, to return to its cover. But in prac- 
tice this did not work out. Hostile shells searched all cover 
near the battle ground, and even the escort for the command- 
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ing general had to be reduced, as its presence made hima 
living target. 

‘‘Having been personally attached to an infantry division, 
I studied with interest how this system worked, and found 
that, with the exception of a little scouting, there was lit- 
erally nothing for the remainder of the regiment to do, and 
we were generally in the way.” 

But the time that a division will be in combat as compared 
to the time it will be on the march, in bivouac, or in camp is 
very small, and I think in any of the latter positions, divisional 
cavalry is of great use. It may be said that the independ- 
ent cavalry will relieve the necessity for divisional cavalry 
in these cases by the screen which it forms. Von Bernhardi 
points out that the great use of the independent cavalry will 
not be in screening its own army directly, but that it must 
be free to seek the enemy or the enemy’s cavalry, and that 
this duty is generally incompatible with screening. Sheridan 
tried to make this principle clear to General Meade when he 
wanted to lessen the wasteful detailing of his cavalry and 
use it to operate against the Confederate cavalry. Then we 
should not count on the independent cavalry to screen the 
immediate front of our divisions; and as this screening or se- 
curity is one of the two great duties for which cavalry ex- 
ists, we must, if we have no divisional cavalry, assign cavalry 
for this duty, and as above stated there will be much more 
time when it will be necessary to make the detail than when 
not necessary. Consequently, the cavalry detailed to accom- 
pany a division, will be away on detail much more than it 
will be for duty with the independent cavalry from which 
it is proposed to detail it. I believe the detail system in 
such cases to be a bad one. We have all had to contend 
with it in our own companies. If the commander of the 
cavalry knows just what force he can count on and has it 
under his control to keep in proper condition, he can work 
with greater hope of fulfilling the great strategical réle as- 
signed to him than he can if his troops are continually 
coming and going because of being engaged as divisional 
cavalry. Then too, some cavalry permanently assigned to a 
particular body of troops, would work more efficiently if 
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familiar-with them, and probably with greater interest. I 
am convinced that the best organization of an infantry di- 
vision includes the three arms. 

How much divisional cavaly should we have? 

The quotation from Colonel Gough, given above, says to 
have the minimum necessary to properly perform the duty, 
and this is borne out by the arguments just given. In an 
article on ‘“‘The Cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War,” by 
Count Gustave Wrangel (Austrian cavalry) the writer brings 
out clearly as a fact, that the Japanese, who were weak in 
cavalry, made a grave mistake in assigning a regiment in- 
stead of one and one half squadrons to each infantry division 
as divisional cavalry, and then organizing the cavalry thus 
set free into a division to augment the two independent cav- 
alry brigades which they had originally. A Captain Rodic, 
of the Austrian General Staff, in a subsequent article replying 
to Captain Wrangel, states that the Japanese divisions could 
have done nothing with less than three squadrons. How- 
ever, Count Wrangel in another article gives the impression 
that Captain Rodic agrees to his principal argument ad- 
vanced for lessening the divisional cavalry. In this reply 
Count Wrangel makes this statement: ‘For an army com- 
paratively weak in cavalry the following question is not the 
right one: ‘Can an infantry division utilize to advantage 
three or more squadrons?’ but rather, ‘What conduces more 
to the final object or to the decision, a strong independent 
cavalry or a strong divisional cavalry?’” This is a question 
which should be well considered by those studying a war 
organization for our army. I believe that a strong independ- 
ent cavalry is more conducive tu the final object or to the 
decision, and so I advocate making divisional cavalry 
numerically weak. 

Before we can intelligently come to a conclusion as to 
just how much cavalry to place in our division, it will be 
necessary to consider more fully what are the duties to be 
performed by this cavalry. In our F.S. R. I find divisional 
cavalry discussed in the chapter headed, ‘‘The Service of 
Information,” thus indicating that the securing of informa- 
tion is its principal duty. It is not believed that this is its 
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principal duty. Looking further, in the chapter headed 
“The Service of Security,” I find that cavalry is discussed 
as forming a part of advance guards, flank guards, rear 
guards, and outposts. The necessity of such a duty is the 
reason for the existence of divisional cavalry. Under the 
chapter of our F. S. R. headed “Combats,” I find the cavalry 
given two positions, one on the flanks and the other in rear 
asa reserve. De Negrier, who believes in the use of cav- 
alry dismounted, lays stress onsits use in battle as a mobile 
reserve because of the long battle lines. Under the discus- 
sion of divisional cavalry, our F. S. R. gives the following 
uses that 1t may serve: 

ist. Keeping up communication between the covering 
troops and the main body whether on the march or at the 
halt. 

2d. Exploring in the vicinity of a command and secur- 
ing such data concerning the roads and resources of the 
country as may be necessary for the immediate use of the 
commanding officer. 

3d. Endeavoring to maintain connection with any inde- 
pendent cavalry out in front, in the absence of independent 
cavalry gaining contact with the enemy, or exploring the 
country to a considerable distance. 

4th. When patrols are not strong enough to accomplish 
their object, portions of divisional cavalry may be pushed 
to the front. 

sth. Driving off hostile patrols; using small patrols to 
call in patrols no longer useful. 

6th. Establishing observation posts. 

7th. When not needed as divisional cavalry it may be 
employed as independent cavalry. 

This enumeration of uses and those referred to above, 
cover in a general way all the possible uses in which divi- 
sional cavalry could be advantageously employed. And they 
fall mainly under the general head of the service of security 
as compared to the service of information. It is for such a 
service that we must make our estimate of the proper pro- 
portion of cavalry to be assigned to a division. 
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Now let us see what proportion of cavalry other coun- 
tries have. The Germans have one cavalryman to twenty 
infantrymen. On this subject Von Schellendorf says: 

“It is quite possible to imagine cases in which, either 
from the conditions of the combat or from the nature of 
the ground, the cavalry regiment attached to a division can- 
not be employed at all, or only to a very limited extent. 
Nevertheless in view of the varied duties which have to be 
performed by divisional cavalry on the line of march, in 
bivouac, or in quarters, even when the duty of reconnoiter- 
ing and screening the whole army is being performed by 
cavalry divisions, we cannot hold that an effective strength 
at the outset of a campaign of 600 sabers (the establishment 
of the German cavalry regiment of four squadrons) is too 
great for an infantry division of some 12,000 bayonets. 
Even if, as some people think, a much smaller force of cav- 
alry would suffice, it would be most undesirable to divide a 
body like a cavalry regiment permanently.” 

The French have one cavalryman to thirty-two infantry- 
men. The Austrians have about the same as the Germans. 
It is believed that they vary from 400 to 800 cavalrymen to 
a division. I am informed by Lieutenant Landa that the 
Mexicans have one cavalryman to fifteen infantrymen. The 
Japanese during the recent war, had one cavalryman to 
twenty-four infantrymen. It will be remembered that 
previously it was stated that the Japanese made a mistake 
in assigning so much cavalry to a division, for they thereby 
reduced their already small force available for independent 
action. 

Our present F. S. R. provide for one cavalry regiment to 
a division; that is, one cavalryman to about twelve infantry- 
men. From this it is seen that we, who are so weak in reg- 
ular cavalry, or for that matter weak in a regular army, have 
in our present contemplated organization, more cavalry to 
the division than any of the above mentioned powers. I 
understand that these F. S. R. are now undergoing revision 
and that it will be reeommended that only one squadron be 
assigned to a division. Such an organization would give us 
about one cavalryman to thirty-six infantrymen. We would 
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be more nearly in accord with what the French have than 
we now are, but would not be following the judgment of the 
Germans. However, I think it better to vary from what they 
have on this side than on the other, and it will be remem- 
bered that Von Schellendorf implies that less than one to 
twenty might be proper except for the inadvisability of 
dividing a regiment. I see no reason in the different condi- 
tions of locality and armament between our country and 
those mentioned, which would warrant us in disregarding 
entirely what they have found to be right on this subject. 

There should be sufficient cavalry with a division to 
enable details from this arm to accompany any of the many 
detachments it may be wise to make for its own security, or 
immediate information. It should be the exception rather 
than the rule that independent cavalry would be called upon 
to make such details possible. This is important. In con- 
sidering the question, how much cavalry to assign, we must 
also bear in mind the fact that in order to keep horses in 
good condition they must have rest more regularly than 
man. ‘This for the reason that man can work on a nervous 
energy, while a horse cannot. And also, man, though com- 
manded, is still his own judge as to when he has worked to 
the limit of his powers; a horse is not, and one day of over- 
exertion on the part of a horse forced to it by his rider, nine 
times out of ten will ruin that horse so far as cavalry work 
is concerned, unless time is given for his rest and care. It 
may be said that I imply that the cavalryman is not a judge 
of what work his horse can do, or he would not overwork 
him. But here you forget that the man is under orders, 
which may be the most exacting, and may require that he 
push his horse to the limit. This he will do, and then if he 
has relief and can give his horse care and rest, he will be good 
for the same work again in a short time. If, however, he 
tries to continue, with little rest or care, on such work, the 
horse will be useless henceforth. Not to guard against such 
conditions would be short-sighted indeed, for you would or- 
ganize so as soon to destroy your divisional cavalry, with 
very little return. 
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In the case of a rear guard to a division closely pursued 
by the enemy, it is not unlikely that all the cavalry will 
work all the time. If it is destroyed by work or otherwise, 
that is what it is there for, only so that the division is saved. 

The following quotation taken from “The Evolution of 
Modern Cavalry,” by a Frenchman is apropos: 

‘Whatever be the réle which the cavalry is called upon 
to play, this réle is always one of devotion. It is always to 
gain information for the command, to insure the safety and 
the success of the troops of the other arms, never for itself, 
that the cavalry should fight, and, if necessary, sacrifice it- 
self.” 

The following quotations may aid in refuting any criti- 
cism to the effect that I am advocating an easy berth for the 
cavalry: General C. v. Schmidt, a noted cavalryman, says: 
‘“May every leader who has cavalry allotted to him ever 
bear in mind that this arm is too expensive to do nothing;” 
and General v. Pelet-Narbonne says, following the above 
quotation: ‘It is only in this sense that that unhappy ex- 
pression, ‘the expensive arm,’ should be used.” The latter 
also says: ‘Let us demand great exertions of the cavalry 
and they will assuredly perform them. We must learn to 
regard the life of a cavalryman as not so especially precious; 
we must expect the cavalry to suffer losses when the situa- 
tion requires it, just as much as the infantry do on many 
occasions, without being affected, and without making much 
ado about it.” 

Now for authority sustaining the suggestion of one 
squadron of cavalry to a division. Our F. S. R., Par. 100, 
suggests two troops (less one platoon) to accompany the ad- 
vance guard of a division. 

Out of fifteen problems which I have looked up in Griepen- 
kerl, and in which I believe the cavalry to be used as divi- 
sional cavalry, I found one in which a squadron was used in 
the advance guard of a division, one where three troops were 
used with a brigade, and one where one troop was used with 
a brigade, but twelve in which two troops were used with a 
brigade. These problems cover all the kinds of service that 
a division would be likely to be called upon to perform, and 
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I draw the conclusion that General Griepenker] considers two 
troops of cavalry sufficient to do divisional cavalry duty with 
a small brigade. In these problems the brigades were 
usually detached from a division. A division will usually 
march on one road, and I think that twice the amount of cav- 
alry necessary for a brigade should be enough for a division. 
If we have one squadron to a division, and use one-half of it 
at a time for arduous duty, keeping the remainder as a re- 
serve or support, this would allow: 

Eight patrols of from twenty to twenty-two men each; or 

Twenty-four patrols of from six to eight men each; or 

Eight pickets with a second relief; or 

Forty-four cossack posts with a second relief. 

Inthe last two cases Icounted on using the whole squadron. 
According to the F. S. R., a squadron can furnish an outpost 
with support for two and one-half miles of front, but in the 
normal case this cavalry would be used to supplement the 
infantry outpost, and hence could cover a much greater front, 
or the same front, with less men. It seemsto me that there 
would be ample cavalry to reconnoiter all roads, accessible 
positions, or towns which a division would be likely to 
encounter during a day’s march, and also have enough to 
connect with the independent cavalry. As to the outpost 
duty, the cavalry will be placed usually on the roads, at fords, 
and at distant points of observation. Not much will be kept 
outat night. Thecalling in of divisional cavalry for the night 
is illustrated by the following incident, which is quoted, as it 
bears on the misuse of divisional cavalry, which is quite as 
important as the use of that branch. During the advance of 
the Thirteenth Division of the Prussian army after the battle 
of Spicheren, a squadron of the divisional cavalry had been 
out to the front during the day, and in the evening was or- 
dered back to the bivouac. Starting back in the dark the 
squadron struck a friendly infantry picket under a sergeant 
major. The experience of the squadron is given by its leader 
in the following words: 

‘As I was riding quietly along with my trumpeter, thirty 
paces ahead of the squadron, and the hussars were singing 
lustily, I suddenly heard the order, ‘Fire!’ and a volley was 
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fired by twenty or thirty rifles; the bullets whistled over our 
heads. I shouted, ‘Prussians!’ at the top of my voice, and 
received for answer the second volley. The matter was 
getting serious. I spurred my horse forward, and was close 
to the sergeant major before he could give the order a third 
time to fire. (His men were standing behind stacked wood 
near the main road.) It appeared that the young man had 
already reported to the rear, ‘Enemy’s cavalry are attack- 
ing,’ and that upon this the reserve of the outpost had got 
under arms, and a further alarm had taken place even in the 
camp at Forbach. That the squadron escaped without any 
loss must be attributed to the agitation of the infantry, to the 
darkness and to the close range, which caused the bullets to 
fly high.” 

With the aid of the signal corps it is probable that much 
of the messenger duty heretofore required of the divisional 
cavalry will be unnecessary, thereby giving the cavalry more 
strength for the more positive means of security. It is prob- 
able that an escort will be necessary for the division com- 
mander; and perhaps some detail for provost duty. But, ac- 
cording to Von Schellendorf, a brigade commander needs no 
more escort than does a regimental commander. 

I believe that four troops of cavalry would be ample to 
perform the duty required of cavalry with an infantry divi- 
sion in the average case. 

Armament for This Duty—The present armament of the 
cavalry is the best that could be obtained for the work. If 
I were convinced that divisional cavalry would or could be 
used in what I now regard as an ideal manner, that is, having 
a portion of it kept intact, I would recommend that a ma- 
chine gun platoon accompany the squadron. No machine 
gun should be taken away from the independent cavalry for 
this purpose. But though I have had no experience, I am 
very strongly of the opinion that in actual service it would 
not be long before, from one cause or another, the divisional 
cavalry would be so scattered that the machine gun platoon 
would simply be attached to the infantry of the division. 

How Used.—The Japanese seem to have used their infan- 
try more in conjunction with their cavalry than it is thought 
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would be necessary or wise for us to do. If I am not mis- 
taken the French lean in this direction. The cavalry should 
in many cases be closely backed up by the infantry in order 
to make its initial steps effective. But our cavalry will in 
its patrolling, be able to act quite independently. Much of 
the advantage hoped for on account of its mobility would be 
destroyed by too close contact with the infantry. Colonel 
Gough suggests that this cavalry operate to a distance of 
from two to three miles from the division. This would, I 
think, usually bethe minimum. The distance will, of course, 
depend on the location of the independent cavalry, and also 
on the ever uncertain quantity, the enemy, as well as upon 
the character of the country. 

The Best Use of the Cavalry Available for Us.—I have 
gathered from my study of the subject, that foreign armies 
assign as divisional cavalry those regiments that are supe- 
rior in dismounted as compared to mounted action, and it 
seems to me that such a course is proper. I believe that the 
service of security required of divisional cavalry calls for dis- 
mounted action more often than for mounted action. At the 
same time, in order to make this force most efficient, they 
must have the confidence born in the training which fits 
them for mounted action. Now in our regular army we 
have but one kind of cavalry. They all receive the same 
training. But in case of war our regular army must be 
immediately reénforced by the militia and volunteers. Here 
we will introduce a cavalryman who is, in all probability, 
more valuable in dismounted than in mounted action. If I 
am correct in my opinion given above, as to the best dis- 
tribution of cavalry, would it not be well to plan in peace to 
use our militia cavalry in war, or such part of it as would be 
necessary, for divisional cavalry? This would allow what 
we. consider as our most purely cavalry arm (the regular cav- 
alry) to be organized into brigades and divisions, which are 
deemed so efficient at the outbreak of war. Again, such a 
plan would enable these cavalry divisions to be the first to 
take the field upon mobilization (z. ¢., provided we establish 
some system for putting our troops on a war footing. 
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General Aleshire’s plan for a Remount Division is a step in 
that direction ). 

With the above idea in mind I have observed the fol- 
lowing: 

We have fourteen regiments of regular infantry and nine 
of cavalry in the United States. In the spring of 1906 we 
had organized militia, so situated that it could readily be 
organized into ten separate squadrons of cavalry and seven 
infantry divisions. If we should organize two infantry 
divisions from our fourteen regiments and assign the militia 
cavalry as divisional cavalry, we would have three army 
corps well organized as to infantry and cavalry. This would 
leave the nine regiments of regular cavalry to be organized 
into two cavalry divisions of from 5000 to 6500 men each. 
Some such plan as here suggested would I believe, all things 
considered, give a good organization as far as the cavalry is 
concerned. It would provide for divisional cavalry, without 
decreasing the cavalry that we should have available for 
independent use during the first stages of a war. 

In closing I wish to give one quotation, which, while not 


bearing directly on my subject, is particularly true regard- 
ing cavalry, and is, I think, very pertinent to the future 
success of our country: ‘“Improvising in war time is 
always a disadvantage as compared with an established 


organization in peace.” 





THE GERONIMO CAMPAIGN. 


By H. W. DALY, Curer Packer Q. M. Department U. S. Army. 


N giving a narrative of the principal events of this mem- 
orable campaign, it may be well to remember that they 
are given as a dry statement of facts coming under my per- 
sonal observation as packmaster in charge of the pack trains 
with Captain Emmet Crawford’s command, and later with 
that of Captain H. W. Lawton (afterwards General Lawton), 
the operations being under the directions of the department 
commander, General George Crook, and his successor, Gen- 
eral Miles. 

Late in May, 1885, it was reported at Whipple Barracks, 
Prescott, Arizona, that Geronimo, with about 150 of-his band, 
had broken out from the Fort Apache reservation and started 
for the Sierra Madre Mountains in Old Mexico, and that Lieu- 
tenant Britton Davis, Third Cavalry, under whose control 
the Chiricahuas were, was in pursuit with a company of In- 
dian scouts, having with him Chief Chats as First Sergeant of 
Scouts. On May 2oth, I received orders to pull out for Ash 
Forks with my pack train, and to proceed thence to Deming, 
New Mexico, by train, and there report my arrival by tele- 
graph to General Crook, then at Fort Bayard. On June Ist, 
I received orders to await the arrival of Captain Crawford, 
and to report to him. 

He arrived on the evening of June 6th, and I met him at 
the train. On his invitation, I went with him to the Rail- 
way Hotel, where we had a full conference as to the situa- 
tion. I had known Captain Crawford for years on numerous 
Indian campaigns; and as he knew that I was personally 
acquainted with Geronimo and other chiefs of his tribe, many 
of whom had served as scouts in New Mexico and Arizona, 
it is but natural that he should have taken me into his confi- 
dence. 
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We discussed the probable duration of the expedition, 
the personnel of the scouts, the reliability of Scats, and, 
knowing the extreme caution of these renegades, their natu- 
ral selection of terrain to avoid surprise, and their mode and 
rapidity of travel, either on foot or mounted, we also dis- 
cussed freely a plan for scouting both flanks of the Sierra 
Mountains, and for guarding all waters along the line. Cap- 
tain Crawford stated that General Crook would have sufficient 
troops to guard every water hole on the line, and a small 
number of scouts with every troop to “sign ride”’ the coun- 
try between waters, and that a second line of troops would 
be stationed aleng the railroad, as water might be available. 

It was thought that this diposition would afford ample 
protection to the settlers within a radius of 100 miles from 
Guadeloupe Pass, should hostiles attempt to reénter Arizona 
or New Mexico, and that the troops, with the aid of the 
scouts, would give them a warm reception. It was consid- 
ered that it would be best tu exercise the greatest vigilance 
in the vicinity of Guadeloupe Pass, inasmuch as it lay in the 
direct line of travel from the Sierra Madre Mountains to the 
Apache reservation. 

Captain Crawford said that Lieutenant Elliott and Al. 
Seiber, with a company of Indian scouts and pack train, would 
join him on the next day, and that his movements would de- 
pend upon what news they brought of having cut any signs 
of the hostiles; also that Captain Kendall and Lieutenant 
Hannah, with a troop of the Sixth Cavalry, then at Deming, 
would form a part of his command. 

On the morning of June 8th, Lieutenant Elliott and scouts 
having reported, we proceeded by special train to Separ,a 
station on the Southern Pacific, due west from Deming. On 
reaching Separ, Captain Crawford learned of the whereabouts 
of Lieutenant Britton Davisand his scouts, and we detrained 
and pulled out for Skeleton Cajion, due south of Separ, where 
we went into camp to await the arrival of Lieutenant Davis. 
He arrived the following day, with sixty scouts and a pack 
train. ‘ 

On the morning of June 11th, the command broke camp 
and traveled in a southeast direction, passing by Black 
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Springs, Fronteras and the hamlets of Bavispe, Basaraca, 
Guachinera, and thence in a westerly direction to the Opata 
Mountains, and about three miles west of the village of that 
name, reaching this point on June 21st. Here it was learned 
that the hostiles had rounded up and killed a few beef cattle, 
and headed north for the Sierra Madre Mountains. The fol- 
lowing morning we moved about two miles east of Opata, 
and camped near where the hostiles had killed the cattle. 

From the report brought in by the scouts, it was learned 
that the hostiles were in camp in the foot hills of the Sierra 
Madre, not far from our camp. That night Captain Craw- 
ford sent Lieutenant Davis, Lieutenant Elliott, Al. Sieber, 
and fifty scouts, with Chief Scats as first sergeant, to locate 
their camp, attack them and destroy their camp, and, if pos- 
sible, to cause them to surrender. Next day, June 23d,a 
runner came in with the information that one of the hostiles 
had been killed, one or more wounded, and fifteen captured, 
without any casualties among our men. 

Lieutenant Davis returned that afternoon with his com- 
mand and brought in the fifteen prisoners, composed of 
women, boys and girls of all ages. Old Chief Nana, of the 
Warm Spring Apaches, was among the number. This old 
rascal was the war chief of Victoria's band, that made life a 
burden to the people of New Mexico for the three years 
1879, 1880 and 1881, and led the troops of the Fourth and 
Ninth Cavalry in many a long and weary chase. With the 
exception of himself and twenty-five warriors who were 
absent on a raid, the remainder of Victoria's band were mas- 
sacred in the Tres Castios Mountains, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
by General Terassas with two troops of irregulars and some 
Tarahumari Indian scouts. By the way, it was these same 
troops that killed Captain Crawford in 1886. 

On June 24th, Lieutenant Hannah with a part of Troop“A”’ 
was sent to Fort Bowie with the prisoners, and with him was 
sent a scout named “ Dutchy,” a most incorrigible and vicious 
scoundrel, who had made the night hideous in camp by his 
over indulgence in mescal, obtained in the village of Oputo 
the day before. ‘Dutchy” was ordered to be confined in 
the guard house at Fort Bowie on arrival there. That after- 
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noon was spent in rearranging cargoes to be carried by the 
two pack trains, giving an average of 300 pounds to the 
pack mule. On the morning of the 25th the command 
moved in a southeasterly direction, and by easy marches, 
until the hamlet of Nacori was reached, and thence fourteen 
miles south of that village, where a permanent camp was 
established on a little tributary of the Jarras River, where 
there was an abundance of wood, water and succulent grasses 
for the animals. 

Captain Crawford having realized that it would be utterly 
impossible to overtake the Indians by following their trail, 
and that it was their policy to encourage pursuit and thereby 
wear out our stock, determined to remain quiet and to send 
the pack trains back to Lang’s Ranch, New Mexico, for sup- 
plies. He directed me to bring back all the supplies and 
ammunition possible, and if practicable to get another pack 
train and thereby return with about three months’ supply 
for the command. 


So far I have not attempted to give a narrative of each 
day’s travel, the terrain and distance traveled, and it is suffi- 


cient to note that our scouting was along the southern flank 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, which were cut up by 
seemingly impassable ravines and hills covered with pine, 
fir, oak, mountain mahogany, scrubby cork trees, giant cacti, 
and of thorny undergrowth.. The small tributaries of the 
Jarras River rushed madly down between boulders of im- 
mense size, making fording them a perilous undertaking. 
Game was plentiful, there being an abundance of small 
white deer, black and brown bear, and wild turkeys, with 
which the scouts kept our camp supplied. 

On the route to Lang’s Ranch we passed through the 
villages of Guachinera, Basaraca and Bavispe, thence in a 
northerly direction across the Bavispe Range and the Janos 
Plains towards Loco Pass in the San Louis Range. We passed 
by the Sierra Medio, the scene of the Tupper and Rafferty 
fight of 1881. Three miles north of the pass is Lang’s 
Ranch, where we found Lieutenant James S. Pettit in com- 
mand of the supply camp, and one troop of the Fourth Cav- 
alry, under Captain Budd. Lieutenant Huse in command of 
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Troop “C,” Fourth Cavalry., with another pack train arrived 
soon after, he ( Lieutenant Huse) being under orders to relieve 
Captain Kendall's troop, which was to take station at Alamo 
Waco, New Mexico. 

The three pack trains were loaded with the necessary 
supplies and, under command of Lieutenant Huse, the re- 
turn trip to Crawford’s camp was made in ten days. On the 
following day Lieutenant Davis and myself were ordered to 
select twenty of the best pack mules from the pack train 
that had joined us at Lang’s Ranch, Carlisle’s pack train and 
two of his packers, and the remainder was ordered back to 
Fort Bowie. The supplies were divided between the two 
remaining pack trains, Daly’s and Hay’s, making a cargo of 
over 300 pounds to the pack mule. 

On August 2d the command broke camp and traveled in 
a northeasterly direction, which led us into the steep spurs 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, which towered above us 
grand and gloomy, hidden at times by fleecy clouds, truly 
well chosen as a suitable home for the fleet and vindictive 
Chiricahua Apaches. After five days of continuous climb- 
ing over rugged spurs, a runner came in with the report that 
five of the hostiles had been killed by the scouts of Lieu- 
tenant M. W. Day’s company, and that some women and 
children had been captured. These scouts were a portion 
of Major Wirt Davis’s command that had been operating on 
the northern flank of the mountains, and had crossed the 
divide and come in touch with our party. 

Later in the evening of that day, Chief Chats and Al. 
Sieber returned and reported that the hostiles had been 
caught by surprise by Lieutenant Day’s scouts, and many 
were forced to jump over a steep bluff in order to escape be- 
ing captured. Had this happened a day later the scouts of 
both commands would have caught the hostiles in a trap of 
their own choosing. 

This occurrence scattered the hostiles, a part taking down 
the divide in a northwesterly direction, and the main party 
taking across the divide in an easterly direction. 

Crawford decided to follow this latter party ; but realizing 
that the condition of the troop horses was such that they 
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could not stand the rough climbing, he concluded to send 
them back to the line, and on the next morning Lieutenant 
Huse started back with them for Lang’s Ranch, taking ten 
pack mules and two packers to transport their supplies. 

On the afternoon of August 8th, we pulled out from camp, 
and picked up the hostile trail. On the third day, on reach- 
ing the crest of what we assumed to be the summit of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, we bivouacked at a camp made by 
the hostiles two days before. The remains of some slaugh- 
tered ponies found here testified that they were not only 
short of meat, but also that their animals were playing out. 
From here, Crawford sent out an advance scouting party 
under Lieutenant Britton Davis and Al. Sieber, with three 
days’ rations, in hopes that they might overtake the hostiles. 

Towards sundown, heavy clouds, laden with moisture, 
hung on the summit, and as they sank down the steep sides 
of the mountain, vivid flashes of lightning shot downward, 
revealing the cavernous depths along the flanks. 

As we were encamped on a hog-back, the water flowed on 
either side, north and south; on the northern side a preci- 
pice of unknown depth would reveal itself as the lightning 
shot down into space. The frightened animals huddled to- 
gether as if for protection, and the hair of their tails stood 
out straight as if supported. On the southern side, moun- 
tains, or what appeared as such when traveling in the low- 
lands, now looked like hillocks in the distance, and stretched 
as far as the eye could reach, a magnificent panorama, never 
to be forgotten. 

On the 12th, the scouts returned and reported the trail of 
the hostiles as having scattered. Crawford then decided to 
send a stronger force, with fifteen pack mules, and with in- 
structions to hang to the trail at all costs, and to force a 
fight or surrender. They were to keep him informed of con- 
ditions, and he would keep in as close touch as possible. 
The hostiles were evidently hard pressed, as they were drop- 
ping their ponies on each day’s travel. The trail also showed 
that there were not more than five or six ponies with the 
renegades. The scouts reported that they were climbing the 
steepest portion of the Sierra Madres, and that many pack 
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mules would be killed in the climb after them. Crawford 
asked me what I thought about it, and I replied that I had 
no fears on that score, knowing that every mule in the train 
was as sure footed as a chamois, and as careful with the load 
on its back as a mother with a child in her arms. Every 
mule was a pet with the packers, and each knew their name 
when spoken to in a voice of caution or word of encourage. 
ment as well as a human being in a similar position would 
understand it. I may add the mule evidenced approaching 
danger quicker than a man would, and knew instinctively 
how to avoid it. 

On the afternoon of the 13th, Lieutenant Davis, Al. Sieber 
and fifty scouts, with Chief Scats, started, taking with them 
fifteen pack mules and three packers. Knowing Sieber to 
be as true as steel when on a trail of a hostile, I cautioned 
him as they pulled out: ‘Don’t forget that Scats is with 
you, if it comes to a fight, or trying to surprise the hostiles.” 
They left camp in a drizzling rain, and it kept up for the 
next five days, until every blanket and piece of canvas was 
water soaked. 

Climbing up one side and down the other of a series of 
broken ridges that seemed to be without end, and with an 
occasional bog, waist or belly deep, that tried the mettle of 
both men and animals. On the 18th, the sun rose bright and 
clear, and with it the spirits of everybody. 

Captain Crawford expressed uneasiness in not hearing 
from Lieutenant Davis, and decided to send Lieutenant 
Elliott, with twenty-five scouts, ten pack mules and three 
packers, to endeavor to overtake him and be guided by cir- 
cumstances, but, in any event, to send a runner back with 
the first information obtainable. By noon the following day 
the heart of the Sierra Madres had been crossed, and the 
downward trend of the broken range was noticeable. On the 
21st, the headwaters of the Casa Grande was reached, and 
the valley could be seen spreading out in the distance, bright 
and green. The sight of the green valley, with numerous 
beef cattle roaming at will, gladdened the hearts of man 
and beast. 
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On the 22d the valley of the Casa Grande was reached, 
and the Sierra Madre Mountains had been crossed by mounted 
men and pack animals, a feat considered impossible by the 
Mexicans on either side of the divide. 

The pack mules appreciated the fact, as they sailed in 
cropping big juicy mouthfuls of succulent wild timothy and 
white grama grasses. The animals had been subsisting on 
pine grass for the past fourteen days, and this being utterly 
devoid of sustenance, they had fallen off in flesh very con- 
siderably. 

On August 24th we entered the hamlet of Casas Grandes 
and learned that Lieutenant Elliott, scouts and packers, had 
been captured and put in prison or guard house by the Mex- 
ican forces (irregulars), and that Lieutenant Davis and his 
party had crossed the river about a mile above the town, on 
the trail of the hostiles, and were in pursuit of them. 

As I had to care for the scouts with Crawford, in the ab- 
sence of both the lieutenants and Al. Sieber, the Captain, on 
entering the plaza and before riding up to the commandant’s 
house, instructed me to keep a sharp lookout in case of 
treachery. As the Captain entered the house, every packer 
had his gun across the saddle in front of him, the mules 
being rounded up and held there by the scouts, and every 
street leading into the plaza was watched for any indication 
of trouble. I dismounted and stood in the doorway. 

Possibly this may seem anact of bravado, but I had occasion 
to remember that Lieutenant McDonald of the Fourth Cavalry 
and his company of Indian scouts and pack train had been 
made prisoners in the little hamlet of Ascension in 1881. The 
‘“alcalde,” or mayor, had received him and party most royally, 
and gave a dance in honor of the occasion of his friendly visit. 
During the evening, and before the dance opened, a courier 
was sent post haste to notify the commanding officer at the 
town of Janos that a hundred Americans had entered the town 
’ armed to the teeth, and to make all haste possible in coming 
to their rescue. The scouts were placed ina corral enclosed 
by a strong adobe wall and the Lieutenant was given a room 
in the mayor’s house. In the early grey of the morn the 
corral and packers were surrounded by Mexican cavalry and 
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the Lieutenant placed under arrest. The whole party was 
marched to Janos under guard and kept prisoners for two 
weeks, and fed on parched corn, until General McKenzie ef. 
fected their release. It was well that they turned them 
loose as they did, as two troops of the Fourth Cavalry were 
starting out from old Fort Cummings, N. M., to open nego- 
tiations in force. 

In the meantime, 1 noticed the Captain rising from his 
seat, and the mayor all bowsand smiles. The Lieutenant, in 
brass buttons on his short coat and down the legs of his 
trousers, stepped forward and saluted, and the order was 
given for the release of Lieutenant Elliot and his party. In 
fifteen minutes up they marched, as sorry looking an outfit as 
Iever saw, barring Lieutenant McDonald’s, and in a few min- 
utes more the pack mules were led up, about as sorry looking 
objects as the men. The firearms of the scouts and packers 
were restored to them. 

Everything being in readiness, we rode out of town and 
bivouacked on the Casa Grande, about five miles west of the 
hamlet. 

The following day Captain Crawford struck out in a 
direct line for the boundary, going into camp three days 
later, close to the scene of the “Garcia”’ fight, on the western 
edge of the Janos plain, and sent despatches to General 
Crook, then at Fort Bowie, Arizona. 

In the first days of September the Captain sent Hay’s 
pack train to Fort Bowie to recuperate. This pack train 
was afterwards divided into sections, and apportioned among 
the troops on the line. About the middle of September 
Crawford sent me to Fort Bowie for a similar purpose, and 
on arrival at Bowie I was ordered to the southern flank of 
the Chiricahua Mountains, about twenty miles east of Bowie, 
with instructions to turn over ten pack mules and two 
packers to Captain Carpenter, stationed at Galeyville. His 
camp was situated in a little park, with an outlet through a 
box cafon on its northern side, through which could be seen 
the San Simon flat and the Stein’s Peak Range in the distance. 

On the night of my arrival a courier, Navajo Bill, arrived 
in camp with dispatches from General Crook to Captain 
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Carpenter, with the information that the hostiles were re- 
ported coming down the Stein Peak Range, and with orders 
for him to cut across the valley and endeavor to intercept 
them. Everything was in readiness by 3 A. M., and the two 
troops pulled out through the box cajion. On the following 
morning, Navajo Bill and I struck out on the back trail for 
Fort Bowie. On the western edge of the little park it 
narrowed toward a dry ravine, up which the trail went to 
the top of the divide. At the mouth of this ravine, a family 
lived in a frame shack, who at this time were rounding up a 
bunch of horses on the divide. A short distance from the 
mouth of the ravine we cut hostile signs, scattered somewhat, 
the droppings of their ponies still steaming. I remarked to 
Bill, this is valuable information for General Crook to know 
as soon as possible, and determined to ascertain for a cer- 
tainty their probable destination. A little further on we 
found a burro and its rider shot dead. This man belonged 
at the shack we had just passed. Further on up the trail 
we found that the hostiles had captured some ponies from a 
shack on the crest of the hill about two miles from the first 
shack. 

We followed the trail on up as it ascended towards the 
divide until we became satisfied that this hostile party would 
bivouac on the top of the divide for much needed rest, and 
also to watch the movements of the troops cutting across the 
valley. 

Not wishing to give them the impression that their loca- 
tion was known, we traveled back on the trail and then 
pulled over a saddle of the range to the main traveled road 
to Fort Bowie. Having traveled about five miles toward 
Bowie, a bunch of horses was seen on our left, coming down 
the slope at a two-forty gait, a rider in front waving his hat, 
and one behind driving the horses. On they came for dear 
life, shouting, “Indians! Indians!’" On coming up they 
stated that they had been run off the divide by the Apaches, 
and they thought the family at the ranch had all been 
murdered. I informed them that they were alive with the 
exception of the one man we found dead by his burro. I 
advised them either to drive their stock to Fort Bowie or 
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down to the railroad station. This latter advice they fol- 
lowed. 

Having lost fifteen or twenty minutes, Bill and I hastened 
on to Fort Bowie. On entering the parade ground we were 
met by Captain Cyrus S. Roberts,* General Crook's adjutant 
general, and informed him of our discovery of the hostile 
party. He immediately took us to headquarters, where we 
gave our information to the General. I stated to the Gen- 
eral that it was my impression that the hostile party would 
bivouac on the divide that night, keeping pickets out watch- 
ing the flat for any movement of the troops in their direc- 
tion, and also watching Fort Bowie; that they had undoubt- 
edly seen the dust of Carpenter’s troops on crossing the 
valley. 

Soon after, the General left and took the train at Bowie 
Station for New Mexio, with the evident purpose of making 
a fresh disposition of the troops in that quarter. 

On the afternoon of the following day Captain Roberts 
informed me that Captain Crawford was on the trail of the 
hostile party; that they had stolen a number of horses from 
the ranch and were beating back toward the Chiricahua 
Range again. Also that he was sending out Captain Thomp- 
son’s troop of the Fourth Cavalry to pick up Crawford’s trail, 
and render him any assistance possible. 

Knowing Captain Roberts well, I ventured to question 
the advisability of sending the troop to follow Crawford, as 
they would be of no practical assistance. I therefore advised 
that Thompson's troop be sent down the Chiricahua Range, 
as I believed that the hostiles would follow an old wood road 
that led to the top of the range, and thus they would be 
caught between two fires. However, Captain Roberts was 
obeying orders, and Thompson started out to follow Craw- 
ford. It was found that the hostiles did follow the old 
wood road over the range, and thence into Old Mexico. 

This practically ended the campaign for the summer. 

A few days later I met Al. Seiber, who gave me an account 
of their trip after the hostiles since they left us on the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Madres. He stated that the hostile 


* Now brigadier general, retired. 
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party kept one day’s march ahead of them; that in passing 
Casas Grandes, Lieutenant Davis left two scouts to inform 
Captain Crawford that they would follow the hostiles as far 
as possible, and that they seemed to be heading for New 
Mexico. They knew of the trouble Lieutenant Elliot got 
into, but as they felt that Crawford would settle it, they did 
not think it advisable to lose any time in pursuing the hos- 
tiles. 

He stated that Chats and some of the scouts had been 
very ugly on the trip, and that at times their lives were in 
danger. 

He also said that he and Lieutenant Davis were then going 
to headquarters to discuss the cause of the outbreak, which he 
would tell me later. 

I told him not to be too aggressive, or he would be taking 
his blankets back to San Carlos, and that I would hate to be 
in Lieutenant Davis’ boots, for I knew the “old man” would 
know the cause of the outbreak. 

A few days later, Lieutenant Davis told me he had resigned 
his commission, and Al Sieber ‘“‘took his blankets”’ back to 
San Carlos. I felt sorry for him, as a better scout, one who 
understood the Indian in all of his numerous phases, I 
never met. He was utterly fearless, but still had sense 
enough to know when numbers were too many for him. His 
services to the government ever since the close of the Civil 
War had been invaluable. 


THE WINTER EXPEDITION. 

In the early part of November Captain Crawford rode 
into camp and stated he was starting for Fort Apache to 
enlist anew company of scouts, the term of enlistment being 
six months, and that he wished me to have everything in 
readiness so as to be able to start by the end of the month. 

On November 29th we left Fort Bowie. The party con- 
sisted of one hundred Indian scouts, divided into two com- 
panies, of fifty each, Lieutenant M. P. Maus* in command 
of the first section and Lieutenant Wm. Shipp+ that of the 

* Now colonel Twentieth U. S. Infantry. 


+ Lieutenant Shipp was killed at Santiago during the Spanish-American 
War. 
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second. Tom Horn was chief of scouts for the first, and 
Wm. Harrison that forthe second company. Dr. Davis was 
the medical officer, and Hospital Steward Nemeck, two pack 
trains, Hay’s and Daly’s, of fifty pack animals each, and 
twenty-eight packers, completed the command. Captain 
Emmet Crawford was in command of the expedition. 

The route taken was by the way of the Dragoon Moun- 
tains, Tombstone, Fronteras, thence through the Coompas 
Valley range of mountains. From this point the route took 
a northerly course toward Nacori arriving at the summer 
camp, fourteen miles east of Nacori, in the latter days of 
December, 1885. 

From this camp, as curing the summer campaign, scouts 
were sent out daily to endeavor to cut any sign of hostile 
trails. Perhaps I ought to state here that during the sum- 
mer campaign, at no time were we on the trail of Geronimo, 
Nachez and their band. 

In the Chiricahua tribe each chief had his own following, 
and each was extremely jealous of the other. Chats op- 
erated in New Mexico, and joined hands with old Nana of 
the Warm Spring tribe, after Victoria was killed by General 
Terasas. In one of Chats’s raids he killed Judge McComas 
and his wife on their way to Silver City, N. M., and captured 
their little son, Charley. 

This led to the campaign of 1883, known as the Sierra 
Madre campaign, by General Crook in person, with the ex- 
pectation of rescuing Charley McComas. Peaches, a White 
Mountain Apache, who led the expedition to the strong- 
hold of the hostiles, stated a white boy was with the rene- 
gades, but he was never found. No doubt he was killed by 
the squaws. 

Chihuahua, another chief, had his following, and with 
him were some of the brightest of the Chiricahua tribe, such 
as Hosanna and others of that ilk. 

This chief was first sergeant of a company of Indian 
scouts in New Mexico, under Lieutenant James A. Maney* 
of the Fifteenth Infantry in 1880, and after the outbreak of 


* Now major Seventeenth Infantry. 
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Geronimo from Fort Apache, or rather their camp on 
Turkey Creek, in May 1885, Chihuahua and Hosanna led 
our forces during the summer campaign. Geronimo, during 
all that time lay hid in his stronghold in the Sierra Madre, 
and neither he nor any of his following made a raid during 
the past summer, as far as came to my knowledge. The 
killing of a few of Lawton’s troop, left at Gaudeloupe Pass 
by Captain Lawton to guard the camp while he was absent 
with the main body of the troop, was done by a party of 
Chihuahua’s band. The capture of a band of ponies at 
White’s Ranch, the raid into Fort Apache, or the Apache 
camp on Turkey Creek, resulting in the killing of twelve of 
the friendlies and capture of six women and children in the 
month of November, were also by Chihuahua’s band. 

The capture of fifteen women and children of Chihuahua’s 
band on June 23d was effected by Chats in the mountains 
north of Opata, not asa feat of arms to please the white 
race, but to show the followers of Chihuahua, as well as 
Hosanna, that he was their master. 

In the early days of January, 1886, I became convinced, 
from certain signs and actions of our scouts that they knew 
more about the whereabouts of the hostiles than they had 
reported to Captain Crawford. One night I questioned Cor- 
poral Juan, a White Mountain Apache, and accused him of 
this, and, after I had become satisfied of it, I told him to 
bring Noche to me. They came, and after questioning him, 
I told them they must go to Crawford in the morning and 
tell him all they knew. Later, after the scouts and packers 
had retired for the night, I went to Captain Crawford, who 
was in bed, but still awake, and informed him of my impres- 
sions and of the talk that I had with Juan and Noche. The 
next morning Noche and the medicine man approached Cap- 
tain Crawford, and the latter commenced an harangue to him 
and the scouts that had assembled in a half circle about him. 
After talking for some time, he, the medicine man, produced 
a small buckskin bag, which he took around to each scout to 
kiss, and each repeated after him some form of vow or obli- 
gation. I then became convinced of their sincerity, and that 
they would find the hostiles. 
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That day a scouting party was sent out, and on their 
return they reported that they had located the camp of the 
hostiles, and that they were engaged in sun-drying some 
meat, evidently beef from some cattle that they had rounded 
up from a raid on some Mexican hacienda. 

The next day Captain Crawford formed a party to go on 
foot to attack the hostile camp. He left six scouts and the 
packers, except three, with me to look after the camp, and 
gave me instructions to store the officers’ baggage, which 
was very little, and several hundred deer skins that the 
scouts had accumulated, at the village of Nacori, where the 
alcalde had promised to care for them. Three packers with 
eleven pack mules were selected to accompany the command 
to carry the rations and extra ammunition. Orders were 
given that each man and officer should carry his own blanket, 
and all surplus impedimenta was cut out. That night, after 
supper, the officers and packers and a few of the scouts sat 
around the camp fire discussing the proposed scout on foot 
through the mountains. Some did not think the scheme 
practicable, and so expressed themselves to Captain Crawford. 
He, however, insisted that if they expected to surprise the 
hostiles, it would be necessary to take as few animals as pos- 
sible, and to keep those taken well to the rear, and to travel 
light. The officers and chiefs of scouts were ordered to pro- 
vide themselves with moccasins, as their heavy boots would 
make too much noise. He also ordered that a rope corral 
should be made around camp each night, outside of which 
no one would be allowed to pass except under guard. The 
Captain told me he would like to take me with him, but 
that I was needed more with the pack train, as one upon 
whom he could depend to bring it up when needed. 

About sundown, on the night of January 3, 1886, they 
pulled out in single file, with Crawford in the lead, followed 
by the other officers, the scouts and the packers bringing up 
the rear. The Captain called out a cheery “good bye,” as J 
watched the command from the top ofa neighboring hillock, 
as it started up the slope. As they disappeared from view 
in the gathering darkness, I turned back with a feeling of 
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depression, a choking sensation that I could not shake off 
that night. 

The following day was spent in preparing dug-outs in 
which we stored all the supplies and settled down to await 
news from the command. 

On the morning of January gth, Corporal Juan with three 
scouts came in with a note from Captain Crawford, saying 
that he was on the trail of the hostiles, and directing that I 
take the pack train loaded with all the supplies, except the 
deer skins stored at Nacori, and to join him as soon as pos- 
sible. He said that Juan would show me a short cut 
whereby I could avoid his tortuous and difficult trail and 
save much distance. 

The pack train was immediately gotten ready and sent 
to Narcori for the supplies there, and then returning by the 
way of our camp, we pushed on for the Jarras River, where 
we bivouacked that night, having made about forty-six 
miles in all. 

Our camp that night was on the bank of the river, at the 
mouth of a small box canyon. On the other side rose a 
steep, rugged mountain, so high that its top was lost in the 
clouds, while at its base was a narrow ledge, with scarcely 
standing room for animals, and between it and our camp the 
waters rushed down over rocks and boulders, a maddening 
river, that bespoke an ugly crossing in the morning. 

At daylight on the morning of the roth, the crossing 
was made without accident, and we started up the mountain, 
the steepest I have ever ascended. We made a dry camp, 
or rather a wet camp that night, as there had been a drizzly, 
misty rain falling all day, that made the climbing very labo- 
rious for man and beast, and at times dangerous. Sufficient 
water was caught in canvas for making our coffee, and we 
laid down to spend a dismal and uncomfortable night. 

The following morning, the ill-fated January 11th, the 
sun rose clear and bright. After half an hour’s travel, we 
struck Captain Crawford’s trail, and the traveling became 
much better. About II A. M., a courier came in with a note 
from Lieutenant Maus, stating that Captain Crawford had 
been shot and mortally wounded by Mexican troups; that 
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they were out of rations, and urging me to rush forward the 
supplies. 

I immediately “cached” all impedimenta, and started for- 
ward to make a forced march to join the command. About 
three hours later another courier arrived with orders for me 
to select a camp, and the information that they were bring- 
ing the Captain on a litter. Soon thereafter I could see 
their party coming slowly down the side of the opposite 
mountain. I selected a camp at the foot of the mountain, 
where there was running water, and anxiously awaited their 
arrival. 

About half an hour later they came in, the scouts carry- 
ing the litter, and very soon poor Crawford was lying on the 
ground before me, apparently unconscious. 

Having put up the only tent in the command, a common 
“A” tent, the Captain was made as comfortable as possible in 
it. I spent the night at his side, watching for any sign of 
returning consciousness, but without avail. 

The following day a ‘‘¢vavozs’’ was constructed, and I made 
a ‘‘wickiup,” or shelter, of withes and canvas for the travois 
to protect the Captain from the sun and rain. The supplies 
that I had cached on ‘the mountain the previous day were 
brought to camp, and everything put in readiness for the 
return trip to Narcori. During the day, Dr. Davis had pre- 
pared a little nourishment, made from a can of extract of 
beef, which Captain Crawford swallowed with difficulty and 
evidence of great pain. Soon after this was given him, I 
noticed signs of returning consciousness, and, taking his 
hand, I asked if he knew me and if he could understand what 
I said, to which he replied by a pressure of my hand. | 
then asked him if, in case of his death, he wished to be buried 
by the Masonic fraternity, and he again replied by pressing 
my hand, and also by a grateful look in his eyes. 

This was the only occasion in which he showed any signs 
of being conscious, although I spoke to him several times. 
I asked him if it was the Mexicans or the scout “ Dutchy”’ 
that shot him, but he made no reply. 

That night Lieutenant Shipp and I remained with him, he 
taking the first and I the latter half of the night. 
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On the afternoon of January 13th, Lieutenant Maus de- 
cided to return to the line, in the neighborhood of the Cafion 
de los Embudos, and there await instructions from General 
Crook, first sending a courier in advance to inform the Gen- 
eral of the conference with Geronimo. 

An account of this conference and also of the events of 
Captain Crawford’s operations will be related later. 

Having made the Captain as comfortable as possible in 
the travois, we pulled out of camp, ascending a steep and 
ugly mountain, with one packer leading the mule with the 
travois, and with two other packers, one at each pole, to ease 
it over rough places and to bring them into proper line when 
making abrupt turns in the trail. The scouts were continu- 
ally on the outlook for as smooth a trail as could be found, 
so as to make the trip as easy as possible for the poor Cap- 
tain. 

On January 17th, while on the march, one of the men 
lifted the canvas that protected Captain Crawford, and saw 
that he was dead. He immediately reported the fact to Lieu- 
tenant Maus, who at once seiected a suitable camp, and we 
bivouacked for the night. That evening I improvised a 
stretcher for carrying the body. 

On January 21st we reached Narcori, and there, near the 
unfenced cemetery of that little hamlet, we dug a grave in 
which we lowered the body to rest, wrapped only in his 
blanket, but with some slabs about it to protect the body 
from the earth. 

There was no funeral oration, no dirge, no taps, but we 
moistened his grave with our tears, and on bended knee re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer and “So mote it be.” 

I cannot pass, in this poor account of his untimely death, 
without paying a tribute to this remarkable, manly man, 
whose character and worth were so well known to me. He 
was the bravest among the brave; gentlest among the gentle ; 
he forgave and overlooked the faults and frailties of others, 
while being the most chivalrous and gentlemanly officer and 
man that I have ever known in or out of the service. His 
loss to all those who knew him, and particularly to General 
Crook, was irreparable. 
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There was but one officer that could have taken his place 
in that campaign, but unhappily he was at that time not in 
good standing with General Crook on account of his trouble 
with the postmaster at Holbrook. I refer to Lieutenant 
Charles Gatewood of the Sixth Cavalry. Gatewood knew the 
Indian character thoroughly; they knew and trusted him, 
and had he been in charge of the Chiricahuas at Fort Apache, 
as he had been formerly, this outbreak would never have 
occurred. 

Now to return to the events of the expedition of Captain 
Crawford that ended in his receiving his death wound. 

The Indians had left the camp where our scouts had lo- 
cated them before Crawford’s command reached there, and 
their trail led off over the mountains, but, as he wrote mein 
the note brought to me by Juan, towards an unknown ob- 
jective. 

The trail was followed with all possible speed until the 
night before the hostile camp was attacked, when Captain 
Crawford formed a corral by stretching ropes around the 
bivouac and allowed no one to go beyond it. 

This was done to prevent, if possible, any chance for the 
scouts to get out and give a warning to the hostile camp of 
his approach. This was a factor that always had to be con- 
sidered, for the Chiricahuas expected or hoped that their 
friends among the scouts would give them timely warning 
of approaching danger. This would enable them to pack 
their camp outfits and saddle up, and also give them time 
for a parley in case they desired to surrender, or for their 
families to escape in case they wished to fight. In the 
former case a squaw was sent into the American camp to 
pave the way for a talk, they knowing that no harm would 
befall her. 

On January 10th the hostile camp was located, and, dis- 
posing his scouts to the best advantage, the command was 
given for the attack. The rush on their camp was so sudden 
and so unlooked for that the hostiles had only time to grab 
their rifles and break for the river, scattering in all directions 
and leaving everything in the hands of the scouts. Their 
ponies, dried meat and camp outfits were all abandoned. 
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Crawford knew full well that it would be folly to attempt 
to follow their scattered trail, and soon gave up the chase 
and went into camp on the site of their camp. That evening 
a squaw made her presence known by calling to our scouts 
and told them she had been sent to have a talk with the Cap- 
tain. When she came in she said that it was Geronimo’s 
camp that they had jumped, and that he (Geronimo) wanted 
to have a talk with Captain Crawford. 

Crawford told her he would talk with him the next morn- 
ing and she left camp to deliver the message. The com- 
mand being worn out with the tiresome marching and climb- 
ing mountain trails, all retired to rest with a sense of se- 
curity, and with the feeling that the campaign was practically 
ended. 

Such, however, was not to be the case, as the light of the 
coming day brought forth an unforseen occurrence that 
changed the whole aspect of affairs, an occurrence that was 
destined to prolong the campaign for another long nine 
months, that led to a change of department commanders 
and to international complications. 

To understand fully this unfortunate affair, it will be 
necessaty to go back some five or six years, or to be more 
definite, to the year 1880. 

In the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, especially along its 
southwestern boundary, where the Sierra Madre Mountains 
divide it from the State of Sonora, there were in these 
mountains numerous strongholds for the “ Yaqui” Indians, 
and their neighbors, the Chiricahuas. The depredations 
committed by the latter on the little hamlets along its 
northern flank, made life a burden to their citizens. Women 
and children were captured and cattle in droves were driven 
to their strongholds, where they were secure from molesta- 
tion by the Mexican troops. 

General Terasas, brother of the Governor of the State of 
Chihuahua, organized two companies of “irregulars,’ made 
up from volunteers from the various hamlets of Ascencion, 
Janos, Casas Grandes, etc. For scouts and trailers, a com- 
pany of Tarahumari Indians were enlisted. These scouts 
were as fleet of foot, and as bloodthirsty as the Chiricahuas. 
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This organization was known as the S. P.’s, “Seguridad Pub- 
licos,”’ similar to the State Rangers in Texas. 

In 1880, at the close of the Victoria campaign (General 
Buell’s), Lieutenant James A. Maney, Fifteenth Infantry, 
with a company of Indian scouts and a pack train, traveled 
with his command from the Candalaria Mountains to within 
a day's march of the Tres Castillos, a range of mountains 
which formed a basin, with but one outlet, through a box 
cafion. Owing to the hostiles having retreated to the in. 
terior of the State, it was deemed unnecessary for the Ameri- 
can forces to accompany General Terasas further, and Lieu- 
tenant Maney returned, rejoining the expedition at El Paso, 
Texas. The following day General Terasas bivouacked in 
the Tres Castillos, where his pickets soon after signaled ap- 
proaching dust which, by the aid of field glasses, was made 
out to be the Apaches moving rapidly in the direction of 
their camp. Terasas deployed his men on either side of the 
cafion, having put out all signs of his campfires and allowed 
the hostiles to enter the basin, where he annihilated the 
band, with the exception of twenty-five women and children 
which were taken as captives to Chihuahua to grace a tri- 
umphalentry. The war chief Nana was absent with twenty- 
five warriors, making a raid on the little hamlets, or else 
Victoria’s tribe of the Warm Spring Apaches would have 
been destroyed. This established the reputation of this 
organization as Indian fighters. 

In the Geronimo campaign of 1885, Major Wirt Davis,* 
Fourth Cavalry, operated on the northern flank of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains in the State of Chihuahua, having 
two companies of Indian scouts, about one hundred, with 
Lieutenant M. W. Day in command of the scouts, and 
Frank Bennet as chief of scouts. He also had two pack 
trains ot fifty pack animals each, and twenty-eight packers, 
with packmasters Patrick and Houston in charge of trains, 
a force similar to Captain Crawford, which was operating on 
the southern flank of these mountains, in the State of Sonora. 

When Captain Crawford crossed the Sierra Madres with 
two pack trains and entered the little village of Casas 


* Brigadier General U.S. Army, retired. 
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Grandes, the previous summer, it became known for the first 
time that the mountains were passable in that section to 
beasts of burden. The organization referred to, the Seg- 
uridad Publicos and Tarahumari Scouts got together, under 
the leadership of a captain, whose name I find blotted in 
my diary of those days, and not to be outdone by the Ameri- 
canos, crossed the Sierra Madres, in quest of Geronimo. On 
coming down the steep sides of the mountains on the Sonora 
side, they located the smoke of the hostile camp fire the 
same day that Captain Crawford jumped their camp, and 
planned to attack the hostiles the following morning. 

In the meantime Crawford had made his attack, and 
when the hostiles fled across the Jarros River, he occupied 
their camp. Crawford’s command being worn out by con- 
tinuous day and night marching, through thorny under- 
growth, and laborious climbing up and down the steep 
sides of the mountains, their clothing literally torn in shreds, 
they laid down for the night for the rest they sorely needed. 
They knew that now there was no danger of an attack from 
the hostile camp and, no doubt, they had visions of the suc- 
cessful termination of the hard campaign. 

In the grey light of the morning of January 11, 1886, the 
camp was startled by the rapid fire of rifle guns, the balls 
striking the ground in their midst. In an instant every- 
body was out of bed, gun in hand, the scouts shouting 
““Nacoya, Nacoya, Mucho!” (Mexicans, lots of Mexicans). 
As the Apaches hate and despise the Mexicans, the firing 
soon became general on both sides. 

Captain Crawford ordered out Lieutenants Maus and 
Shipp, with Scouts Horn and Harrison, to cause our scouts to 
cease firing, and as Lieutenant Maus and Scout Horn spoke 
Spanish fluently, it was expected they would explain that 
they were American troops and not hostile Indians. How- 
ever, the Mexican troops paid no heed and kept up their fire. 

Captain Crawford took Scout “Dutchy” with him, and 
handing his gun to him, climbed on top of a large boulder so 
that he could be seen distinctly by the Mexican troops. He 
was in the uniform of an American officer, although it was 
literally torn in shreds, and disfigured from all semblance of 
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anuniform. Taking a handkerchief in each hand, he waved 
them about his head shouting, “No tiro, no tiro, Americanos, 
Americanos!” 

About twenty-five yards distant from him and across a 
small ravine, a Mexican, taking a rest against a pine tree, 
took deliberate aim and shot down poor Crawford. In falling 
from the boulder his right arm was broken, and one of his 
eyes were blackened, and when found a few minutes later he 
was unconscious. 

The scout “ Dutchy” claimed that he killed the Mexican 
that shot Crawford, as well as another that was approaching 
in rear of the one shot. However, before notifying the 
officers, Dutchy first took occasion to go through Crawford’s 
pockets and appropriate what money he had on his person. 

Scout Horn receiveda flesh wound in the left arm and three 
Apache scouts were also wounded. On the Mexican side, 
the captain in command was killed and seven men wounded. 

By this time the firing had ceased, and Doctor Davis and 
the hospital steward did all that was possible for Captain 
Crawford as well as for the wounded. 

In the meantime, Lieutenant Maus had sent Conception, 
a Mexican and Apache interpreter with our command, to the 
camp of the Mexicans requesting information as to why they 
continued firing on our party after they had learned that we 
were Americans. Conception did not return, and soon called 
out that he was a prisoner and that they would not let him 
return. 

Lieutenant Maus then went in person to their camp and 
was promptly made a prisoner also. He informed them that 
he was an officer of the United States army and that the 
scouts were in the employ of our government. 

They then used threatening and villainous language 
towards him, and finally said they would only release him 
when he had furnished a certain number of ponies for trans- 
porting their dead and wounded. Thereupon he called to 
Lieutenant Shipp to send the required number of ponies to 
the Mexican camp. 

As the ponies had been captured by the scouts in the at- 
tack upon the hostile camp, they refused to give them up, 
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and said that they would fight and die before giving them to 
the Mexicans. Lieutenant Shipp reported this to Lieutenant 
Maus and informed him that we could spare eleven pack and 
three riding mules that could be sent instead of the ponies. 
These were then sent, and Lieutenant Maus and Conception 
were released. 

That night, just before midnight, while I was sitting by 
the side of Captain Crawford, Geronimo, Chihauhau, Hosanna 
and others of the hostiles came into our camp and squatted 
around the campfire of the scouts. I could see them plainly, 
but as they chatted in low tones I could not always hear 
what they said. I knew there was no danger from their 
being in our camp, and I made no report of it until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

On the following afternoon, while the preparations were 
being made for the return trip, the officers had a council with 
Geronimo and his followers, which resulted in an agreement 
that Geronimo would meet General Crook at the Cafion de 
los Embudos, near the line, but on the Mexican side, and 
not far from Contrabandista Springs. This he said he 
would do as soon as he could round up his people, which 
would take about five or six weeks, and that he would make 
his approach known by signal smokes. 

Lieutenant Maus stated that he did not know what Captain 
Crawford’s instructions were, and that it was not within his 
power to make any promises or agreement with Geronimo 
as to what would be the result of the conference with General 
Crook. 

Feeling sure that the hostile chiefs would return to our 
camp again that night, I was anxious to watch their move- 
ments and hear what they said, in order that I might judge 
of their sincerity. WhenI relieved Lieutenant Shipp, about 
midnight, in watching Captain Crawford, we discussed the 
situation, and wondered what would be the outcome of the 
agreement with Geronimo, as well as what steps would be 
taken by our government after the news of this sad affair 
should reach Washington, especially as there was plenty of 
evidence to establish the fact that the Mexicans had con- 
tinued firing on our command after they knew that we were 
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United States soldiers and scouts. Lieutenant Shipp was 
worn out by the marching, the attack, the worry and excite- 
ment of the affair with the Mexicans, as well as by his care 
of Captain Crawford, and was inclined to take a gloomy view 
of the results of the campaign. 

Shortly after he retired, Geronimo and several of his party 
came in and remained about our camp fire for two or more 
hours, when they left. A little later I heard one of the hos- 
tiles calling to Noche that the Mexicans were on the move 
and coming towards our camp, and for him to tell the ‘‘ Cap- 
tain with Glasses” that if they attacked us, Geronimo and 
his party would help him with every gun they had. This 
was said partly in Apache and partly in Spanish, and evi- 
dently with the intention that I should hear it, as they knew 
that I was awake and had been listening to them. 

Our scouts at once gathered around and asked that more 
ammunition be issued to them. As I knew that they had 
plenty of ammunition, I felt that this was a ruse to obtain 
more for their friends, the hostiles, not to be used against us, 
however, but on the Mexicans, or any one else that came in 
their way. 

To resume our narrative, on January 22d we left Narcori 
for the rendezvous, where the conference between General 
Crook and Geronimo was to be held, passing through the 
hamlets of Huachinera, Basaraca, Bavispe and Fronteras, and 
thence on to San Bernardino Creek. Here a camp was estab- 
lished, about ten miles southwest of the Cafion de los Em- 
budos, on the Mexican side of the line, and there awaited the 
signal smokes that would indicate the coming of Geronimo. 

About the middle of March, 1886, smoke signals were 
seen at several points on the southern flank of the Embudos, 
and Lieutenant Maus at once proceeded with a party of scouts 
to the cafion to investigate them. He learned that Geronimo 
would arrive the next day, and he moved the command to 
the cafion, where he selected a camp on a low mesa, or ter- 
race, at the base of which a clear stream of water ran through 
a dense growth of timber. On the western bank a small 
clearing was made for the kitchen of the pack train, and on 
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the terrace the packer’s camp was made in the usual forma- 
tion. 

Immediately back of our camp, a small rise gave a com- 
manding view of the country in the direction of San Bernar- 
dino and Contrabandista Springs. Looking up the creek, 
the valley was bounded by a series of jagged terraces of 
‘mal pais” formation, which at the summit broadened out 
into a mesa, from which the country in every direction could 
be viewed. It will be seen that Geronimo had especially 
selected this place for his talk with the General, with a view 
of guarding against surprises, as he could watch the approach 
of troops from any direction. 

About 10 o’clock the following day, Geronimo, Nachez 
and Chihuahua, with their respective followings,swept around 
the base of the foot hills, on the opposite side of the stream, 
like a whirlwind, dashing by as if in review, and rode on by 
our camp until lost from view in the timber. They crossed 
the stream about three hundred yards above our camp, and 
made camp on the upper terrace, on our side of the creek, 
having, however, the “mal pais’’ formation between their 
camp and ours. Geronimo could be distinctly heard giving 
orders to his warriors as he carefully selected the site for 
their camp. 

None of them came near us that day, but on the next day 
a few of the Chiricahuas came into our camp, guns in hand, 
and chatted with our packers, many of whom they knew 
when they had served as scouts at one time or another. A 
few moments later, as I was standing alone watching these 
visitors to our (the packer’s) camp, I heard a rustling in 
rear of me, and Geronimo appeared, bringing his gun down 
to the ground with a thud. He evidently expected to startle 
me and then to laugh at me. I slowly turned around and 
spoke to him by name, and he, after eyeing me fora moment, 
came forward and shook hands with me, calling me their 
Apache name for ‘mule captain.” 

We had quite a talk there, he questioning me closely 
about several things, but particularly as to when General 
Crook, the “Gray Fox,” as they called him, would arrive. 
Chihuahua also made me a visit, and we chatted of the days 
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in :880, when he was First Sergeant of Scouts under Lieu- 
tenant Charles W. Taylor, Ninth Cavalry, now lieutenant 
colonel Fourth Cavalry, on our trip through the San Andreas 
Mountains, out from old Fort Cummings. 

In the meantime, a beef contractor for the troops along 
the line, named Charles Tribolett, had put up a small shanty 
about three miles from: Slaughter’s Ranch at San Bernar- 
dino, where he kept a supply of mescal, vile whisky and to- 
bacco for sale to any one, white man or Indian, who had the 
cash. Our scouts patronized him, and we knew that the 
Chiricahuas would not be slow in doing the same. On the 
night of their arrival, pandemonium reigned in their camp 
as a result of their indulgence in this vile liquor obtained 
from Tribolett. 

This, together with the non-arrival of General Crook, put 
the hostiles in an ugly mood, and their camp, as well as ours, 
was in a state of feverish excitement the following day, and 
many looked for trouble, while many bets were made that 
the hostiles would not surrender. 

On the forenoon of March 25th, the scouts reported that 
General Crook was coming, and soon thereafter he with his 
party arrived in camp. As was usual with him, he visited 
the packer’s camp almost the first thing, expecting to get a 
good meal with us. Blair, our cook, was sadly disappointed 
that a fine wild turkey that he had been saving for the occa- 
sion had become spoiled. 

I told the General that while we were glad to see him, 
we had hoped he would come sooner, when the hostiles, 
especially Geronimo, were not in such an ugly mood asa 
result of their debauch. 

After dinner, Keyetana, a Warm Spring Apache of old 
Victoria’s band, who had never been on a reservation since 
a boy until he surrendered to General Crook in 1883, with 
Nana came in and shook hands with the General. Soon 
after Geronimo and Nachez, with many of the Chiricahuas, 
gathered around our kitchen fire, and General Crook decided 
to have the council then and there, and soon our camp was . 
alive with hostiles and scouts, all anxious to hear what Ger- 
onimo would have to say. Among them was also the beef 
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contractor Tribolett. Lieutenant Maus, on seeing Tribolett, 
told him that his presence was not desired. While I had no 
doubt that this rascal was the cause of the ugly and excited 
condition of the hostiles, yet I did not think it wise to send 
him away, and so intimated to Lieutenant Maus, but he 
scouted the idea, and said that the rascal ought to be hung. 
This man was the undoubted cause of the breaking away of 
Geronimo from Lieutenant Maus later, after his surrender, 
and his shack should have been destroyed then, as was done 
later by Lieutenant J. B. Erwin, Fourth Cavalry. 

Captains Bourke and Roberts, of General Crook's staff, 
were also present. The former, seeing me sitting aside on 
the “cargo,” called to me as he passed and said, ‘Come 
down and hear the old man give Geronimo h—1l.”” Having 
known Captain Bourke for many years, I thought this a 
good time to warn him, and through him General Crook, 
that Geronimo, as well as the other chiefs, were in a bad 
humor, and that it would be well to gu slow in giving them 
h—1; and that had the General come a week before he could 
then have talked as he thought best, but that it was too late 
now, if they hoped to have them surrender, as he and his 
people had been on a continuous drunk ever since they 
came in. 

General Crook selected the ground for the council and 
seated himself on a little ledge at the base of the knoll. 
Captain Bourke, with interpreters Montoya, Antonio Besias 
and Jose Maria, Lieutenant Maus and Scout Noche were on 
his right in the order named, while Charles Roberts, a son 
of Captain Roberts, Lieutenant Faison and Lieutenant Shipp 
were on his left. Opposite to the General sat Geronimo, 
clad in the usual simple costume of the Apaches—shirt, vest 
and breech-clout and with a bandana handkerchief about his 
head in the negro mammy style. On his right sat Nachez, 
the chief of the Chiricahuas, Geronimo being the second in 
command, or the war chief, and on his left was old Nana. 
In his rear stood Hosanna and other chiefs, while in rear of 
the General were many of our packers and Mayor Strauss of 
Tucson. 
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All being in readiness, General Crook turned to Captain 
Bourke and told him to have the interpreters ask Geronimo 
to speak and to tell him plainly what his reasons were for 
leaving Camp Apache, and for him to remember that all he 
said would be taken down in black and white; that he was 
here at the appointed place to listen to what he had to say. 
Captain Bourke repeated this in Spanish to Montoya, who in 
turn repeated it to Jose Maria, who understood the Chirica- 
hua language thoroughly. In rear of old Nana sat Concep- 
tion, another Mexican interpreter, who also understood 
Chiricahua, and who repeated or nodded assent as Jose Maria 
gave the message to Geronimo. 

Geronimo then addressed Nachez, the head chief, and 
after quite a discussion with him, began his talk or address, 
for it was a speech full of fire and eloquence. It will be im- 
possible to give his talk in full, and only a synopsis of the 
main points of it is noted. 

He said that in accordance with the promise made two 
years before (1883) in the mountains, he had gathered his 
people and taken them to Camp Apache, where he was 
glad to be, and to have the General as a ‘’ Father,” as he had 
promised he would be to them; that he gave them the Long 
Nosed Captain ( Lieutenant Gatewood), who was their friend, 
to care for them, and that there they were happy; that he 
then took our friend, the Long Nosed Captain, away froin 
them and gave another, who created trouble among them in 
many ways. That this new officer in charge of them gave 
the people of Chats’ village all they wanted and them what 
was left; that he decided against us in all games and races, 
and punished our people for slight offenses, while Chats’ 
people went free under like circumstances. 

He said that they had asked to have the Long Nosed Cap- 
tain sent back to them; that his people had prayed with 
their “medicine man” at night to the moon and the stars, 
and in the day to the sun and “Good Spirit” to keep the 
darkness and evil spirits away from them, and to have their 
friend sent back to them, but he never came; that troubles 
and quarrels grew among his people like grass after the 
rain, until they felt that they had been forgotten by their 
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promised Father, and that their young men felt that they 
were becoming old women. 

When he closed his long harangue he was covered with 
perspiration; he brought his legs close under him, straight- 
ened his back and throwing his head forward with a jerk, 
his whole body quivering with emotion, he fairly hissed, with 
all the venom of his wild nature, “I want no more of 
this!” 

It was a critical moment, and the excitement was tense 
among the Chiricahuas, and Nachez, who was watching his 
people, waved his hand to them to keep quiet. 

During all this time, the General had kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground, although Geronimo asked through the inter- 
preters, why he did not look at him; why he did not say he 
was glad to see him; why he did not smile and talk to him as 
he did formerly. 

General Crook, at this time, wore a light brown canvas 
coat and overalls, a pair of Apache moccasins, and a low, 
double-crowned cork hat, and on his hands a pair of buck- 
skin gauntlets. His long whiskers were braided in two 
plaits, as he always wore them when in the field. 

Turning to Captain Bourke he told him to ask the follow- 
ing, and as it was being translated, he watched Geronimo 
closely: 

“TIT have heard what you said, and why is it that more 
than forty men were afraid of two or three; why did you, 
after leaving the reservation, kill innocent men, women and 
children and steal their horses? The white people hold me 
responsible for all the innocent people that you have killed. 
You are no child to listen to every foolish story told you by 
the old women in your camp, and you know better than to 
believe them. You say that you heard that you were to be 
arrested at Apache, which was all nonsense, as there were 
no orders or thought of them. Yet you spread this story 
among your people to make them dissatisfied. You prom- 
ised me in the Sierra Madres that the peace made then 
should last forever, but you have lied to me about it. When 
a man lies to me once, I want something better than his 
word before I will believe him again. Everything that you 
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did on the reservation is known to me, and it is useless for 
you to talk nonsense tome. You sent some of your people 
to Lieutenant Davis’s camp, and then spread the report 
among your people that they had been killed by him, and 
by that means persuaded them to go on the warpath, sneak- 
ing through the country like a pack of cayotes, killing inno- 
cent people. You must make up your minds whether you 
will keep on the warpath or to surrender unconditionally. 
If you decide to stay out, I will keep after you until the last 
one of you are killed, if it takes fifty years.” 

He then told them to think it over during the night, and 
to let him know their decision in the morning. 

After the conference, General Crook, the officers, scouts 
and packers returned to their camps, and the Chiricahuas 
went up the stream until opposite their camp and then 
crossed over and to their camp near the summit of the ridge. 

Remembering that on the occasion of the former con- 
ference with Lieutenant Maus, I had found the guns of Ger- 
onimo and his party stacked up against a tree near our camp, 
with a squaw guarding them, I wished to know if they had 
done the same thing on this occasion. During the conference 
I walked back behind them in the edge of the timber near 
the stream and there, not fifteen yards away, were their guns 
stacked against the trees in a similar manner, ready for 
any emergency. On the other hand, not one of our party 
was armed at the conference. I could not help commenting 
on this incident, which so plainly indicated that Geronimo 
was as fully entitled to the title ‘Red Fox” as was General 
Crook to his Indian name of “Gray Fox.” 

During the day following the conference, our interpreters, 
Maria, Antonio, Montoyo and Conception, together with the 
friendly Apaches Alchise, Mike, Noche and Keyatana, were 
busy in the Chiricahua camp endeavoring to bring about an 
amicable settlement on the question of asurrender. They 
kept us in the packer’s camp posted on the favorable and 
unfavorable signs, and the probable outcome of the final 
conference. All agreed that there was too much mescal in 
the hostile camp to bode any good results. 
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The Chiricahuas were at this time split up into three 
bands under as many different chiefs and war chiefs. The 
main band was under Nachez, with Geronimo as war chief; 
the second was under Chihuahua and Hosanna, and the third 
under Chats and Martinez. Since the surrender of Chats, in 
1883, his band had remained on the reservation, and it was 
through his efforts, principally, when he was First Sergeant of 
Scouts under Captain Crawford, that the capture of the fifteen 
Chihuahuas was made in 1885, as related before. I believe 
that it is not overstating the facts when I say that ninety-five 
per cent. of the men, women and children killed during the 
Geronimo campaign was done by Chihuahua and his about 
twenty ‘‘Cossacks of the Sierra Madres.” Heslipped through 
all the snares laid for him by the scouts of Major Wirt Davis's 
and Captain Crawford’s commands. The troops guarding 
every water hole along the line could offer no resistance to 
his whirlwind dashes through their lines. He slipped into 
Fort Apache, in November, 1885, and killed twelve of the 
friendlies and carried off six of their women. He stole a 
bunch of horses out of a corral at White’s Ranch when there 
was a lot of cow-boys guarding them who had remarked that 
they would like to see the color of a redskin that could get 
away with their horses. His party dashed into the various 
hamlets across the Mexican line and purchased what sup- 
plies of ammunition, mescal, etc., that they wanted, and made 
love to the Mexican women of those villages. When oc- 
casion demanded, they could ride one hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours and could nearly do the same on foot with 
as much ease. 

When on these raids they cached their old men, women 
and children in the mountains, so as to not be encumbered 
with any impedimenta. Their commissary was tied on their 
saddles, or strapped on their backs when on foot, and con- 
sisted of dried beef or horse meat. The leaves of the ‘‘agave”’ 
(mescal plant ) was roasted and furnished a good substitute for 
bread, meat and sugar. They carried water in a canteen 
made from the large intestine of a horse, and which, empty 
and dry, made no weight to carry. 
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In their raids they always traveled along the summits of 
the ranges, the better to observe the movements of pursuing 
troops, and so that they could rest when necessary without 
much danger of molestation. 

Miners and prospectors were their legitimate prey, they 
believed, and could, by killing them, obtain guns, ammuni- 
tion and other supplies, as well as fresh ponies. Yet, while 
they had many opportunities to shoot soldiers when they 
were hidden behind rocks or other protection, yet they sel- 
dom attacked them except when in self-defense. 

This, then, was the character of Chihuahua, who now 
proposed to surrender unconditionally to General Crook. 

On March 27th, about noon, another conference was held 
about fifty yards above the place where the first council took 
place, andinathick growth of timber. General Crook seated 
himself at the foot of a large sycamore tree, while Geronimo 
and the other chiefs squatted about ten paces in front of him. 

At this conference, Chihuahua took a leading part and, 
after making a long and eloquent talk, surrendered his band 
unconditionally. He surpassed Geronimo in his resourceful- 
ness of expressions and flowery similes, and it could be seen 
readily that he was doing his very best to make a good im- 
pression on the General. ~ However, General Crook knew 
his man perfectly and landed the slippery eel like a diplomat. 

While not being able to give all of Chihuahua’s long talk, 
the following is, in substance, what he said: ‘The sun is 
looking down to-day on us, and the earth is listening to what 
we say; the one who makes the wind and the rain is now 
speaking to us, and tells me to speak the truth as he has told 
you to come here to listen to us. You have never lied to us, 
and I will not lie to you. I am satisfied with all that you 
have said to us, and I and my people will surrender to you, 
and want you to be a father to me and my people, and treat 
usas your children. The rain, the grass and the wind seem 
softer when you are with us, and we feel that you must be 
the one who brings it. I have traveled from mountain to 
mountain, and from water-hole to water-hole, and have never 
felt happy until to-day, when we know that all this is over 
and that you are to be our father. We want you to feel 
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good towards us and not listen to what bad men say about 
us. I now surrender to you and will go with you and will 
shake your hand.” 

After the conference was over and while I was talking 
with Captain Roberts, I noticed Geronimo watching us 
closely, as if trying to judge from our expressions what we 
were saying. I instinctively felt then that he had no inten- 
tion of going back to Fort Bowie; but to make certain as to 
the result of the conference, I went up the creek and mingled 
with the Chiricahuas, to learn, if possible, their intentions. 

I learned enough to satisfy me that General Crook had, 
in his efforts to bring Chihuahua to terms, been playing 
too strong a game, and that he had aroused the jealousy 
of Nachez and Geronimo, who considered themselves the 
chiefs of all the Chiricahuas and that they were entitled 
to more consideration during the conference. The idea 
of Chihuahua, a sub-chief, receiving more notice during 
this conference than had been given him had rankled in his 
breast, and he, as I believed, intended to show General Crook 
that Chihuahua was not the whole push. 

Then, also, Chihuahua had surrendered unconditionally 
and agreed to go wherever he was sent, while Geronimo had 
insisted that they be allowed to return to Fort Apache, and 
did not wish to accept the General’s terms of being sent to 
some isolated post on the Atlantic Coast for two years, they 
being allowed to take their families with them. 

However, the General had insisted that those were his 
terms, and that they might either accept them or take the 
warpath again. 

Geronimo had looked to Chihuahua to back him up in 
their demands to be allowed to return to Apache, but the 
latter, knowing all the devilment of which he had been 
guilty, was only too glad to accept the conditions given him. 
Thus the conference broke up, with a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion among a portion of the hostiles as to the result. 

That night pandemonium again reigned in the camp of 
the Chiricahuas, and the Apache yell could be frequently 
heard and an occasional shot was fired. 
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Later, these shots became more frequent, and were di- 
rected over the officers’ tents and in the direction of the 
packers’ tents, so that my men became nervous. I soon bé- 
came convinced that all this rumpus was but another big 
drunk and, possibly, with the intention of letting the General 
know that they, or some of them, were not satisfied, and that 
they were in an ugly humor. 

About g o’clock that night Lieutenant Maus came to our 
camp and said that Captains Roberts and Bourke wanted to 
see me at their tent. I immediately reported there, and 
found them sitting on the blankets that were spread out on 
the ground, and they asked me to take a seat with them. I 
felt before a word was said that, at Lieutenant Maus’ insti- 
gation, I had been sent for to obtain my views as to the situ- 
ation. 

They asked me if I thought the Chiricahuas would go in 
to Fort Bowie; if I thought they would start for Silver 
Springs to morrow, or will they go to San Bernardino, and 
generally what I believed was their intentions. 

I replied first by asking them a question, and that was: 
“Did the Chiricahuas promise the General they would go to 
Bowie, and especially did Geronimo and Nachez make such 
a promise?’’ They replied to both that such promises had 
been made; and then I said that I had never known these 
Indians to break their word with General Crook. I then 
told them that I did not think they would go as far as Silver 
Springs, although they might go as far as San Bernardino 
Creek, but that they would not go into Fort Bowie, although 
that if they could be taken as far as Silver Springs, they 
would then go on into Fort Bowie, for then they would have 
Captain Smith’s troop of the Fourth Cavalry behind them. 

I then said that they were now in a drunken condition 
and: that the next day they would be as ugly and cross as a 
bear with a sore head, and would not travel far; they will 
have more mescal to-morrow night, and then they will want 
to travel a still less distance. If we can get the troops behind 
them they will go all right. 

We learned the next morning that Nachez had shot his 
squaw in the leg during the night. Early in the forenoon, 
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Geronimo and all of his band mounted their ponies and rode 
off yelling and howling like so many devils. They shot at 
everything in sight and were literally in a drunken frenzy. 
There is no doubt but what Tribolett sold many a bottle 
and canteen of mescal that night. 

Chihuahua and his band remained in camp, which was 
another evidence as to how the wind blew, and was a sure 
sign that they intended to keep their word. 

About sunrise that morning, Lieutenant Maus told me 
that the General would start back for Fort Bowie as soon as 
he could have his breakfast. I at first thought that this 
would be an excellent opportunity for me to have a quiet talk 
with him, and I therefore told the packers to wait until after 
we had breakfasted before coming to the mess canvas, but 
when it came to expressing myself, I thought better of it and 
said nothing about his going at this time. I had thought 
that it would have been far better for him to remain and 
bring in these people with him, and I wanted to tell him so, 
but I feared he might tell me it was not my business, and so 
I let the opportunity pass. 

I knew that he was well acquainted with the circum- 
stances; that he knew the feeling between the two bands; 
that they were at loggerheads, and no one there could con- 
trol them as he could, and no one understood the Indian 
character better than he did. 

However, after finishing his breakfast, he said good-bye, 
and started for Bowie. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE AUSTRIAN ARMY AND SCHOOL OF 
MUSKETRY.* 


By Serceanr FRANK BREZINA, Troop “I,” FourTreEentH CAVALRY. 


HE Empire of Austria, or now more properly speaking, 

the Empire of Austria and Kingdom of Hungary, has 

a population of 49,000,000 people. ‘The official language 
used by the government and by the military authorities is 
German. The history of this state has been one of continu- 
ous strife, due principally to its many different languages 


and nationalities. There are twelve principal languages 
spoken, namely, German, Bohemian, Hungarian, Polish, Ital- 
ian, Serbian, Slavonian, Croatian, Russian, Romanian, Slovak, 
Ruthenian. Besides these, there are numerous dialects, and 
a person traveling will pass in a single day many villages, all 
speaking different dialects. 

You can easily see that this condition of affairs would be 
constantly causing trouble. The Hungarians are jealous of 
the Austrians, and so on ail the way through. The strong 
hand of the Emperor Franz Joseph I. is all that has kept the 
empire from civil war during the past fifty years. As a re- 
sult of their distrust of one another, and their desire to uphold 
their own language, the Austrians and the Hungarians being 
the two strongest factions, each maintain a separate army, 
having only a very loose connection with one another. Al- 
though the official military language is German, all indi- 
vidual instruction is given in their own particular regimental 
language, and each non-commissioned officer is required to 
know enough German to carry on official business. 

The recruits report on the 1st of October each year, and 
it means as much hard work for the officers and instructors 
Read before the class of the School of Musketry at Presidio of Mon- 


terey, in June, 1907. 
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to break them into the commands in a strange language as 
to accustom them to the drill movements. 

The country is divided into 102 recruiting districts. 
Every male citizen capable of bearing arms becomes liable 
to military service upon becoming twenty one years of age. 
Those who are exempted for physical reasons or otherwise 
must pay a certain sum into the military pension fund in pro- 
portion to their incomes. ‘Those passed as fit for service are 
divided into three classes. The first lot form the standing 
army, and serve three years in the line and seven in the 
reserve of the army, and two years in the reserve of the 
“Landwehr,” which is only brought into service in case of 
invasion. 

The second class serves two years in ranks and ten years 
in the reserve. The third class forms what are called the 
“Ersatz Reservisten.” This consists of men who have slight 
defects in sight, hearing, etc., or who are the sole support of 
their families. They receive eight weeks’ training in ranks, 
and are in the ‘‘reserve’’ for twelve years. 

The combined armies of Austria and Hungary have 110 
infantry regiments, each consisting of four battalions, and in 
case of war two reserve battalions. <A battalion consists of 
four companies. The companies of each regiment are num- 
bered from one to sixteen. In time of peace a company has 
a strength of ninety-seven men, which in case of war is 
brought up to 265 men. Each company has one ammuni- 
tion wagon, one provision wagon, and each battalion has 
three baggage wagons, one for the staff and one for every 
two companies. 

Each infantry and cavalry regiment has a pioneer detach- 
ment, consisting of one officer, eight non-commissioned offi- 
cers and sixty-four privates. The peace footing of a regi- 
ment is about 1600 men, and the war footing, counting the 
reserves, about 6000 men. 

Besides the infantry, which composes the main strength 
of the army, there are what are called ‘“‘jager battalions,” 
which correspond to our scouts. 

The cavalry consists of fourteen regiments of dragoons, 
sixteen of hussars and eleven of lancers. At the present 
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time all are equipped alike, -and six troops form a regiment. 
Each cavalry regiment has one platoon of pioneers and one 
platoon equipped for signal and telegraph service. In time 
of war or peace the number of cavalrymen of a troop is 150. 
The machine guns are attached to the cavalry. 

The artillery is divided into field and fortification artil- 
lery. Besides these, there are fifteen battalions of engineers, 
one regiment of signal corps, and three regiments of troops 
for transportation service. 

A school for all branches of the service, called the Im- 
perial and Royal School of Musketry, is located at Bruck on 
the Leitha, about twenty-six German miles south of Vienna. 

It is very difficult to draw a comparison between their 
school of musketry and ours on account of the great differ- 
ence in men and material. There they have a special need 
for thorough instructors in every arm on account of the 
many different languages and nationalities and the fact that 
many recruits have never even had a gun in their hands be- 
fore. 

The men selected to attend the school are officers and 
first sergeants from the army at large —one from each regi- 
ment. Officers about to be promoted to captain are also sent 
here for special instruction. The school is intended not 
only to teach shooting, but also gymnastic drills, with and 
without arms, and to obtain uniformity throughout the 
service. The school has also a further object, such as to 
make experiments, conduct trials and investigate all im- 
provements in small arms; to study the arms of other armies 
and publish their observations to the service; and in fact to 
make practical use of everything that has to do with target 
practice. 

During the summer there are two courses of instruction, 
each course lasting six weeks. Fora week or so after each 
regular course all candidates for staff positions are called to- 
gether for special instruction and a sort of practical exami- 
nation. 

From time to time during the summer various organiza- 
tions are sent there for field practice, and many very inter- 
esting exercises and experiments are carried out. For 
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instance, just imagine a skirmish run by a whole regiment. 
It would take too much time to try to describe them now, 
but it may be well to say that the whole object of the train- 
ing in target practice of the Austrian army is to teach the 
men to shoot at objects on the ground and under conditions 
as near actual war as possible. 

On account of the many different languages, on the skir- 
mish line all fire commands are repeated by the men. The 
object, distance and kind of fire are given in German and 
details explained in the regimental language. Then the fire 
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THE SCHOOL TARGET. 


is increased or diminished in rapidity by the men, according 
to the varying distance and size of the targets, without 
further command. The fire discipline is excellent. 

A skirmish run is always made with full pack weighing 
sixty-two pounds, and after a practice march. 

When a soldier learns the use of his rifle he shoots no 
more at the bull’s-eye target; but all his firing after that is 
done at silhouette figures. The school target is shown in 
the illustration. The center band is white, the two outer 
vertical bands are light blue, the oval outlined thereon rep- 
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resents the limit of dispersion of correctly aimed shots. The 
silhouette figures are of plain light blue, khaki, or colored to 
show details. Many forms of silhouette figures are used; the 
principal ones are the standing, sitting, kneeling and prone. 
Sometimes they use figures with plaster of paris heads, which 
break upon being hit. Section or platoon targets are made 
up of figures of different sizes. Figure and section targets 
are used as fixed, moving and disappearing targets. In the 
practice at known distances, on the target range, when 
moving targets are used they are made to move in quick 














A GUN REST FOR FIRING STANDING, 


Sand Bags are Used When Lying Down. 


time for a distance of ten paces. The disappearing targets 
are visible for ten seconds, and one shot is delivered at each 
appearance of the target. Advancing and retreating targets 
are also used. The field is previously prepared with iron 
rails and trolly wires, upon which the figures move with the 
speed of a man at double time. Mounted figures are given 
the appearance of a galloping horseman, by balancing them 
on a pole and moving them rapidly down the track. 

For firing at long ranges larger groups are used, repre- 
senting lines and columns in battleformation. For field fir- 
ing, targets representing lines and columns of infantry, cav- 
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alry, guns, caissons, etc., arranged as in action, are made to 
move, or disappear, so as to show different phases of a battle. 
To ascertain the effect of fire at long ranges on targets rep- 
resenting columns, only one hit by each bullet is counted. 
This is effected by placing horizontal lines at certain dis- 
tances from the top edges of the target, in rear of the first 
line, counting on the rear target only the hits above the 
lines. The position of the horizontal lines is calculated from 
the trajectories, allowance being made for the slope of the 
ground on which the targets are located. 

The demonstration firing is intended to illustrate the 
accuracy of the rifle and the effect of fire under different 
conditions. This firing is done by good shots in the 
presence of all the members of the company, and takes place 
as early as possible during the target practice season. The 
following are some of the exercises: To show the center of 
impact of different rifles; the effect on the fire of having 
the bayonet fixed; the trajectory of the bullet; the in- 
fluence of the wind, and firing at night or firing in a heavy 
fog. The allowance of ammunition is sixty rounds for each 
officer and 150 rounds for each enlisted man. 

The rifle used throughout the army is the ‘‘ Mannlicher 
repeating” rifle, model 1895. This gun has no peep sight, 
no wind gauge and no sight cover. It is provided with a 
sling for carrying, which, however, can not be used in firing. 
The loading is done from a clip, and is very similar in 
appearance to our own rifle. After having fired in the 
Austrian army for ten years without using a sling I have 
found, during my short period of service in the United 
States army, the use of the sling indispensable. Every 
front rank man in the Austrian army carries a spade, and 
the rear rank man a cooking kit for both. The blanket-roll 
is never used, but everything is carried in a pack and knap- 
sack, which is strapped to the shoulders. Each man carries 
in time of war 120 rounds of ammunition. 

Everybody at the school is kept busy all the time. In 
order that they may become good instructors in the short 
time available, every minute is employed with shooting, 
gymnastics, lectures on the repair and preservation of small 
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arms, general principles of construction and mechanism, 
and things of general interest to marksmen. 

An interesting thing about their gallery practice is that 
they use both the bull’s-eye and silhouette figures, and, by 
regulations, they must use the gallery every day. 

They hold no large competitions as in this country, but 
they have local competitions amongst the various organiza- 
tion in their garrisons, which creates great interest. 

The Royal School of Musketry is an old institution in 
Austria, and has furnished troop commanders with excellent 
instructors for many years. It was the outgrowth of neces- 
sity and has proved to be indispensable. 

Notrre.—Sergeant Brezina was the son of a merchantin Vienna. After at- 
tending the high school there for four years, he was admitted to the Austria- 
Hungarian Cadet College at Budapest, from which he graduated and was pro- 
moted to a cadet officer of the Twenty-eighth Bohemian Infantry August, 
1899, and in November, rgo0, became a second lieutenant. Asa lieutenant, he 
was instructor of the regimental non-commissioned officers’ school for three 
years. In 1903, he took the first prize in a rifle competition among the four 
regiments at Budweis, Bohemia, and the regimental prize of asaber. During 
the winter of 1903, he, while attached to the Twenty-fourth Field Artillery 
and attending their school of application, passed the entrance examination 


for the War College. However, as he was unable to live on his salary, and his 
father being unable to contribute more for his support, he resigned from the 
Austrian army in March, 1905, and came to the United States and enlisted in 
March, 1906. He is now on duty at the School of Musketry, at the Presidio of 
Monterey, California. 
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THE MACHINE GUN IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.* 
By Caprain HENRY VICTORIN, Austrian CAVALRY. 

[* the Russo-Japanese War the machine guns demon- 

strated the necessity of their existence and proved them- 
selves to bea necessary adjunct in battle, especially in connec- 
tion with cavalry. The mere fact that both sides in that 
war continually endeavored to increase the number of their 
machine guns illustrates the high importance they will play 
in future wars. 

At the opening of hostilities the Japanese organized four 
detachments of four guns each, increasing the same by three 
detachments of six guns each shortly thereafter, they being 
of the Maxim and Hotchkiss model. Very soon thereafter 
Japan purchased more of these guns in the United States 
and Europe, and machine guns were also taken from the ships 
and attached to the army, and the arsenal at Tokio com- 
menced to manufacture them, working day and night. At 
Mukden Japan had more than 200 and at the close of the war 
more than 320 machine guns. Each division finally had 
twelve to sixteen machine guns, and several detachments 
were at the disposition of general headquarters. 

Russia had adopted the Maxim machine guns, which were 
furnished by Vickers’ Sons & Maxim in Erith (Kent). At 
the beginning of hostilities there was but one company avail- 


 ¥D rz inslated from the Austrian Cavalry Monthly, for April, tg08, by Ser- 
geant Harry Bell, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. 
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able for service in the field, not counting the machine guns 
then at Port Arthur and Vladivostok. That company fell 
into the hands of the Japanese in the battle at Tjurent- 
schong, but not until it had delayed the advance of the Japa- 
nese for an entire day and thereby covered the retreat of the 
Russian troops. 

As soon as the important results achieved by machine 
guns in the first engagement became known Russia pur- 
chased in all haste more, which were organized into inde- 
pendent companies and placed at the disposition of the di- 
visions. These newly formed companies were sent to the 
front in skeleton formation, and were fully organized en route 
and on the field of operations. Instruction in the handling 
of the guns was given as far as possible on the long ride on 
the railway cars; also at every stopping place, and finally, for 
a couple of days at the place of destination. Fortunately 
competent officers had been selected to command these ma- 
chine gun companies, officers with enthusiasm and energy, 
and they soon succeeded in bringing the companies to a high 
state of efficiency. 

The first machine guns, a detachment of sixteen guns, 
joined the Russian army from Europe at the engagement of 
Datschitsao. At the battle of the Schaho, in October, 1904, 
the Russians already had thirty-two; at Mukden, in March, 
1905, eighty-eight machine guns; and at the close of opera- 
tions there are said to have been 400 machine guns with the 
army. 

Originally the Russian machine guns were drawn by two 
horses, but because their mobility was insufficient it was de- 
cided to organize a part of them into mountain batteries, to 
be transported by pack animals. Each machine gun had a 
supply of 6000 rounds of ammunition, and there were an 
additional 4000 rounds for each in the ammunition train. 
At the close of operations the Russian cavalry had attached 
to it sixteen mounted machine gun detachments of from two 
to six guns each, mainly of the Rexer model. 

The employment of the Russian machine guns in the for- 
tified positions consisted generally in placing machine gun 
companies, machine gun platoons, or even sections, by them- 
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selves at important points behind the breastworks, in such 
position as to have a clear field of fire to the front and flank, 
and especially to enable them to take under fire obstructions 
or cover in the field in front which might be utilized with ad- 
vantage by the attacking enemy. As machine guns present 
but a small target to the enemy, and as they can sweep with 
their fire a large area from a narrow point, they have often 
attained great results. 

It was the fire of machine guns pure and simple which 
frustrated many a Japanese attack, as, for instance, the attack 
of the Brigade Nambu, in front of Mukden, on March 7, 1905 ; 
but it was found eventually that machine guns had best be 
held in reserve, and utilized only when the enemy had ap- 
proached to within close distance, z.¢., when he prepared for 
the final charge. 

The few machine guns at Port Arthur did excellent ser- 
vice. They proved themselves a valuable auxiliary for de- 
fense, even at extreme distances. 

The method of attack employed by the Japanese com- 
pelled the Russians to place their machine guns at prominent 
advanced points on the flanks, so as to enfilade the front of the 
attacking party. They were especially valuable in the de- 
fense of such advanced and exposed points on the flank which 
were held by weak forces only. Asarule the machine guns 
were under cover, in trenches provided with roofs. 

In the fortified position on the Schaho, the use of machine 
guns allowed the Russian commander to materially decrease 
the forces occupying the position for defense. Their fire gave 
sufficient time to the resting troops to reach the defensive 
position in good time in case of sudden attack. 

Machine guns also accompanied detachments in offensive 
movements, and the way the Japanese used them showed 
clearly that they did not diminish the force of the attack, as 
had been feared, but, on the contrary, very much increased it. 
In consequence of the experience gained during this war, the 
Japanese authorities took steps, after the war, to attach half 
a machine gun detachment of three guns to each infantry 
regiment, to be utilized either in that form or to be concen- 
trated, according to necessity, in each brigade. Each cavalry 
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regiment will also receive a machine gun detachment of four 
guns. 

According to the new Russian regulations, each infantry, 
sharpshooter and reserve regiment is.to receive a machine 
gun detachment permanently, to consist in time of peace of 
two, in time of war of four guns, to be carried on pack 
animals. For the cavalry sixty-four machine gun detach- 
ments (mounted) have been organized, or are in process of 
organization. ‘Total of machine guns in the Russian army, 
1056. 

In any case the late war has clearly demonstrated that 
the machine gun is an arm which must be present in modern 
armies in sufficient number to assure success, and that the 
employment of quick firing or machine guns is absolutely 
essential in all modern field fortifications. 

We will now give a few instances of their use in the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


(a) Employment of Machine Guns With Cavalry in 


Reconnaissance. 


A machine gun detachment accompanied the First Jap- 
anese Cavalry Brigade, under Major General Akijama, in its 
reconnaissance on May 30th towards Wafangou, and plaved a 
great role in the engagement ensuing with the Russian cav- 
alry brigade, under Major General Samsonow, which was 
also reconnoitering towards Wafangou, but which had no 
machine guns attached. When at the opening of the en- 
gagement the advanced Russian frontier guard troops com- 
menced to evacuate Indsjatun at about 1:00 Pp. M., and were 
closely pursued by Japanese infantry in the open valley 
north of that village, Major General Samsonow, just then 
arriving with his brigade, ordered two Cossack troops under 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Zeltuchin to attack the Jap- 
anese. In the meantime a Japanese squadron also com- 
menced the pursuit and played havoc with an advanced 
Russian detachment of thirty mounted men. 

Lieutenant Colonel Zeltuchin, who at that moment was 
west of the railroad with his Cossacks, formed his two troops 
to the left and attacked across the railroad on the Japanese 
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squadron, whereupon the fleeing Russian detachment turned 
about and also attacked. As both opponents perceived each 
other at but a very short distance, and as there was hardly 
time to take up the gallop, the shock of contact was great. 
The Japanese squadron was driven back and pursued to- 
wards the village of Judsiatun. But now the Japanese ma- 
chine guns, posted in the outskirts of that village, became 
active; they at once compelled the Russians to turn about 
and offered thereby an excellent opportunity for counter 
attack, which was immediately taken advantage of by three 
fresh Japanese squadrons. 

In the course of the engagement Major General Akijama, 
who had not planned any energetic attack, and who brought 
but a few of his squadrons into action, attained the object of 
his reconnaissance in forcing the opposing hostile forces to 
deploy by the use of his infantry and machine guns, and 
thereby ascertaining the ene ny’s strength. 


(6) An Enveloping Detachment by a Cavalry Brigade and 
Machine Guus. 


During a critical moment in the battle at Wafongou on 
July 15, 1904, when a flank detachment of three battalions 
and one battery, sent by the Russian General Glasko, under 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Perfilew, played havoc at 
Tschendsjatum with the Third Japanese Cavalry Regiment, 
which had dismounted for fire fight, the fire of the machine 
guns of Major General Akijama’s brigade, appearing sud- 
denly on the left flank of the Russians, succeeded in stop- 
ping the attack of the detachment under Perfilew. 

In the same manner, on October 10, 1904, the battle of 
Honkeiho was decided in favor of the Japanese by the inter- 
ference of the machine guns of the Second Japanese Brigade. 


(c) Machine Guns ina Defensive Position. 

During the engagements around Port Arthur the ma- 
chine guns proved themselves to be a new means of defense, 
of immense destructive power, which was made more diffi- 
cult to avoid on account of the facility with which the posi- 
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tion of the guns could. be changed. To silence these 
machine guns, mountain guns and quick firing guns of small 
caliber were brought as near to the front as practicable. In 
their attacks the Japanese often had to cross entirely open 
stretches of ground, suffering immense losses from the fire 
of machine guns. It was machine gun fire which compelled 
the Japanese to resort to laboriously constructed trenches, 
the use of light wooden mortars for the purpose of throwing 
cases filled with schimose and hand grenades; and thus 
proved their importance in defensive positions. 

In the engagements on the Kwantung Peninsula, for the 
possession of the Green Hill, on July 27, 1904, the Japanese 
infantry, attacking the center of that hill from about 4 P. M. 
until dark, were finally driven off by machine gun fire, suf- 
fering enormous losses. 

It was the fire of the machine guns posted on a high hill* 
which, on September 19, 1904, in the battles for the posses- 
sion of that hill, inflicted immense losses on the storming 
Japanese infantry. On the same day an enveloping move- 
ment miscarried also on account of the fire of a machine gun 
battery posted somewhat to the rear of the Russian position. 

On the 26th of November another attack on the same 
hill came to naught on account of the incessant fire of the 
machine guns, although the Japanese artillery, firing since 
daylight, had prepared a breach in the Russian fortifications. 
On that day the Japanese columns commenced the attack 
only at 1:00 Pp. M., but the machine gun fire drove them 
back, as it did in other succeeding attempts. 

Two special points concerning machine guns are men- 
tioned in the confidential circular of General Oku, issued on 
February 20, 1905, before the battle of Mukden, to the 
officers of the Second Army Corps. Of these we will men- 
tion the second one. 

‘Any position once gained must under no circumstances 
be again evacuated; if you expect an energetic counter 
attack, you must prepare your position with machine guns 
and hand grenades. The machine guns are especially suit- 
able in such cases; but to get the best results from them, 


*The high hill referred to here must be ‘302 Meter Hill.”—TRANsLator. 
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they must be kept perfectly clean and all parts must be well 
oiled and carefully examined. Each and every repair nec- 
essary, even the most insignificant, must be done at once, 
“even in the most pressing moments of a battle, and machine 
guns must never be isolated.” 


Transportation of Machine Guns. 


Switzerland, where ten years ago the first European ma- 
chine company organizations were formed, transports its 
machine guns on pack animals; in all other European coun- 
tries they are transported on wheel mounts. 

The latter method was found unsatisfactory in the 
Russo-Japanese War, as they were seldom able to bring the 
machine guns just where they were wanted to enter an 
action, that is by the shortest road. Therefore during the 
war the guns were carried on pack animals in part, because 
a pack animal, led by a mounted man, can quickly and easily 
come to any point in the terrain which a mounted man can 
reach. 

Now we shall consider briefly the question of machine 
guns in Austria. 

In order to adopt the best permanent organization of ma- 
chine gun detachments, consisting of capable, well instructed 
officers and men, and at the same time in order to gather 
data for firing regulations for machine guns, a machine gun 
detachment of four Schwarzlose machine guns was organized 
in 1906 at the Imperial School of Musketry in Bruck, which 
was in existence from the beginning of June to the middle 
of October of that year. In the comparative test of the dif- 
ferent models, the Schwarzlose model was found the best. 
During the three months of its éxistence the four guns of 
this machine gun detachment fired altogether 266,000 rounds 
of ball ammunition, and there was no necessity for repairs to 
any part of the guns. The main advantage the Schwarzlose 
model has over others is its simple, solid construction, there 
being in the entire mechanism but one very strong spiral 
spring, and the breach consists of only twenty-four pieces, 
as against eighty-seven pieces and seventeen different springs 
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in the Maxim. A second advantage is its cheapness and that 
it is manufactured in Austria, and its cost is but one-half 
that of the Maxim, 7. e., 3000 crowns. In consequence of its 
lightness, this model is especially adapted for use with cav- 
alry and in mountainous terrain. It comes to our service 
under the designation of M. 7. The Schwarzlose model has 
also been experimented with at Spandau, in Germany, in 
January last, but with what results we have not learned. 

After our military authorities had decided on two require- 
ments for the employment of the machine guns, namely, first, 
with infantry and in mountains, to be transported on pack 
animals; and second, with cavalry, the question of trans- 
porting the machine guns with cavalry had to be solved — 
whether by wheel or pack transportation. For this purpose 
one detachment was organized, in the spring of 1907, of four 
Schwarzlose guns with pack outfit, under command of Cap- 
tain v. Mierka, and one detachment of four Maxim guns, 
with wheeled mount, under my command. 

As commander of the wheel mount, it was but natural 
that I strove to obtain the honors for my detachment, and 
took the decided stand that mounted machine guns had their 
advantages over those carried on pack animals. I claimed 
that their mobility, and their almost constant readiness for 
action, were the advantages of wheel mounts, and also laid 
particular stress on their large and immediately available 
ammunition supply, more than 15,000 rounds per gun. And 
finally, I emphasized the fact that the common occurrence 
of saddle galls with pack transportation was to their disad- 
vantage. 

But at the present time my opinion has undergone a de- 
cided change, caused, first, by the adoption of a new pack 
saddle, and, second, by experience gained in the Russo- 
Japanese War, to the effect that the machine gun is nota part 
of the artillery, but a small arm. The new model pack 
saddle, the Schaller model, has many advantages over the 
old one, in that there is no unusual pressure of the saddle; 
the pack animal can travel at any and every gait; the load 
is small, as saddle and load set snug on the animal, and that 
the loading and unloading takes but very little time, etc. 
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This pack saddle, Schaller’s model, received a thorough 
trial last year by cavalry machine gun detachments. Two 
models were tried, Nos. 6 and 7, the latter being about six 
centimeters shorter, and, by changing the different loads, can 
be used as either a gun pack orammunition pack. This fact 
is of great advantage in case of loss of an animal carrying a 
gun. This change takes but a minute, and the gun and am- 
munition are fastened on the pack in the simplest manner 
possible, thus increasing the degree of readiness for action, 
and we can now get ready for fire action in from twenty to 
thirty seconds, while the Russians and Japanese required 
from two to three minutes for getting into action. 

The test as to saddle pressure was very severe and minute, 
the animals being required to climb declivities, take high and 
broad leaps, and to gallop over long stretches, and were unsad- 
dled but very seldom. The jumping was executed in fine 
manner, and it was easily seen that horses packed with guns 
and ammunition would take an obstruction quicker and easier 
than horses ridden by troopers. The reason for this may be 
found in that the pack animal has a free head, and that the 
load does not leave the saddle at the moment of jumping, 
nor fall into the saddle after the jump, as is the case with an 
inexperienced rider. And in actual campaign the pack horse 
will endure more with its 100 to 105 kilograms dead weight 
than the saddle horse. 

Furthermore, the pack system is superior to the wheel 
system, in that it can not be easily distinguished as a machine 
gun pack outfit. At the maneuvers of our cavalry division 
the pack outfit detachment was always reported by patrols 
and scouts as a hostile half squadron or squadron, while the 
wheeled detachment was invariably reported as four guns, 
especially when I, in the beginning, marched in the forma- 
tion prescribed for field artillery. 

The reason that the machine gun detachment using the 
pack transportation is as mobile as the squadron and can gal- 
lop for a long time, is that it can get through fences and ob- 
stacles where a squadron can, while the detachment using 
wheel transportation has to make detours and keep on the 
roads. 
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In the test spoken of above the detachment under Captain 
v. Mierka, during the cavalry maneuvers near Stockerau, 
made the following trip fully equipped, on bad roads and in 
bad weather: From Zissersdorf to Bruck, a distance of 270 
kilometers, in six days; the first day, 42.9 kilometers in six 
and one-half hours; second day, 47.5 kilometers in six and 
one half hours; third day, 54.1 kilometers in eight and one- 
half hours; fourth day, rest; fifth day, 57.1 kilometers in nine 
hours; sixth day, 67.4 kilometers in eleven hours. 

In this test, the horses carrying the pack saddle, model 
No. 7, came in without a scratch or saddle gall; those who 
had the longer pack saddle had a few saddle galls, especially 
on the loins, caused by the saddle rubbing the loins of the 
animals, and but two of the saddle horses had saddle galls. 
During the entire time no saddle galls or abrasions were 
noticed on the pack animals, and the above mentioned saddle 
galls were completely healed in three days after reaching 
Bruck. The animals did not mind their loads; none of them 
played out or showed any signs of being tired. Considering 
that the last two days were almost forced marches, as would 
happen but seldom in actual service, the results achieved 
were highly satisfactory and the pack saddle, Schaller model 
No. 7, may be considered as the best obtainable for the pur- 
pose, and it has been adopted by nearly all of the European 


powers. 


Ammunition for Machine Gun Detachments, 


It is true that the wheeled system for machine guns has 
the advantage in the matter of carrying ammunition. But 
it is an open question whether or not it is necessary to carry 
so much ammunition, more than 15,000 rounds per gun. 

The Russo-Japanese War answers this question. Both 
sides found that at the most 4000 to 5000 rounds per gun 
were necessary, and in most cases far less than that amount. 
In the first battle at the Yalu between the corps of General 
Sassulitsch and the Japanese army under Kuroki a Russian 
machine gun company had a chance to distinguish itself. In 
the last phase of the battles there, on May 1, 1904, at Hama- 
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tin, four battalions and one machine gun detachment of eight 
guns of the Russians were opposed to the entire Second Jap- 
anese Division of ten infantry battalions, thirty-six field 
guns and twenty howitzers. The attack of the Japanese 
commenced at 7:30 A. M.; and it is said by reliable reports 
of different observers that it was the fire of the machine 
guns which was mainly instrumental in defeating the Jap- 
anese attack during the entire day. After 3:00 P. M. only 
the eight machine guns and seven field guns and one com- 
pany held the position, covering the retreat of the Russians. 
At 4:00 P. M. appeared the Japanese enveloping column, 
under Colonel Umesawa, which was immediately attacked 
by the single company remaining in the position, and the ma- 
chine and field guns held their position for an hour after 
that, firing towards all sides on the Japanese, the machine 
guns having already lost half of their men and all of their 
horses. When the Japanese came to within charging dis- 
tance and it was seen that the guns could not be drawn back 
in safety, they were made unserviceable, and the remaining 
men, led by three officers, cut their way through the Jap- 
anese and escaped. According to the Japanese reports the 
guns fired their last shot at 5:00 P.M. The Russian machine 
gun detachment of five officers and ninety-eight men lost in 
this battle two officers and fifty-four men and all of the 
horses. 

In the last phase of this battle, lasting for an hour and a 
half, the machine gun detachment expended 35,000 rounds 
of ammunition, or 4375 rounds per gun. 

In the battle of Liaoyang on August 30-31, 1904, a Rus- 
sian machine gun detachment was posted in the southern 
outskirts of Gudsiadsi from 10 A. M. on the 30th to 7 P. M.on 
the 31st, and during this time expended 26,000 rounds of 
ammunition, or only 3200 per gun. 

Of course there were exceptions to this. The Japanese 
captain of cavalry, Madsuda, commanding the first organized 
Japanese machine gun detachment, reported concerning the 
expenditure of ammunition in the battle of Mukden as fol- 
lows: On March 3, 1905, Platoon “A”’ fired 22,000 rounds; 
Platoon “B,”’ 15,000 rounds; Platoon “C,” 3600 rounds per 
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gun or an average of 6700 rounds per gun, and the firing 
was almost continuous. 

These examples show clearly that it is not necessary to 
carry 15,000 rounds per gun, and that in general it will be 
sufficient to have three pack animals per gun, carrying on 
the average of 5000 rounds per gun. 

During the course of the campaign the Russians and Jap- 
anese improvised methods of utilizing their machine guns 
by taking them off their carriages, as the latter formed too 
large a target for the enemy to fire at. 

Concerning the wheeled mounts, the commander of the 
machine gun company attached to the First East Siberian 
Sharpshooter Division, said in a lecture in St. Petersburg 
after the war: “The machine guns with which the com. 
panies took the field had too clumsy a carriage, which was 
entirely unsuited for going into attack; the axles often bent 
and the wheels cut too deep into the ploughed ground.” 

The above mentioned Captain Matsuda, in a lecture 
given by him in Tokio, mentioned the different carriages 
adopted or tried after the detachments had been organized, 
the great difficulties encountered in the advance, and de- 
scribes the change from wheel to pack transportation during 
the campaign. Towards the end of August his detachment 
disembarked at Dalny and immediately commenced the 
march to Liaoyang. The roads were bottomless from rains, 
in the mountains they were steep and stony, so that the 
march was extremely difficult and halting; therefore he had 
serious doubts whether or not his detachment could keep up 
with cavalry. 

When on the 21st of September the detachment finally 
reached the Second Cavalry Brigade in the vicinity of Kaio 
southeast of the Jentai coal mines, he reported to Prince 
Kanin concerning his experiences during the march and his 
fears concerning the mobility of the machine guns. The 
Prince ordered the construction of tripod mounts and to try 
and pack the guns and tripods on pack animals; six days 
later two of these wooden tripod mounts were finished and 
showed at trial that they would prove serviceable. Conse- 
quently tripod mounts were constructed for the remaining 
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four guns, and experiments were made to make a pack saddle 
suitable for gunsand mounts. The first two finished tripods 
and their guns accompanied on September 28th the Six- 
teenth Cavalry Regiment on a reconnaissance. Experiences 
gained in this reconnaissance led to a change of the entire 
system, but before this was completed the advance of the 
Russians across the Schaho interfered with carrying that 
through. 

The fears that wheel transportation would not prove sat- 
isfactory were realized in the subsequent operations, the 
battles on the Schaho. When on October goth the Second 
Cavalry Brigade received orders to advance from Kaio in the 
direction of Boensiku, and when consequently it advanced 
via Takkahoschi towards Kiaoto, the machine gun detach- 
ment was unable to keep up and, under guard of a troop of 
cavalry, had to take the better road via Inschuputsi and 
Anpin. 

On October 12th the brigade left Kiaoto at early dawn 
through the Schoenchulin defile, which was unsuitable for 
vehicles, and had great difficulty in holding itself against the 
advance of the superior Russian force advancing from the 
vicinity of Boensiku. Therefore Captain Matsuda, who 
could not advance with his wheel carriages, decided to have 
his men carry four guns and three tripods and the ammuni- 
tion to the battlefield. Two guns, the empty carriages and 
the ammunition wagons were left behind in the defile. 

The detachment reached the battlefield where the Fif- 
teenth Cavalry Regiment was engaged with two hostile bat- 
talions at 10:40, A. M., and it immediately went into position 
and opened fire. In spite of the late arrival, as reported by 
eyewitnesses, the Second Cavalry Brigade had to thank the 
effect of the machine guns for their success. It is but natural 
that Captain Matsuda should be of the opinion that had his 
detachment had a more mobile transport system, the deci- 
sion would have been reached so much the sooner and more 
effectively. 

During the pause in the operations on the Schaho the 
Second Cavalry Brigade was charged with the reconnaissance 
on the right wing of the Japanese army, where one platoon 
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of the machine gun detachment was on outpost. The re- 
maining two platoons, have again made experiments with 
the pack systems, but with no final result. But everyone 
was so convinced of the unsuitability of wheel transportation 
that towards the end of January all wheel transportation was 
replaced by pack transportation. As at about that time the 
brigade was sent from the extreme right to the extreme left 
wing of the army, there was plenty opportunity during this 
march to observe the operation of the new pack equipment. 

During the engagements around Mukden the machine 
gun detachment was on the march from February 27th to 
March 20th; the new pack system gave entire satisfaction, 
and only five horses showed saddle sores. This was remark- 
able, as the detachment having to be always in readiness, 
was but very seldom unsaddled. One platoon once marched 
forty-four kilometers in five hours with all animals in as 
good condition at the end of the march as the saddle horses. 

The pack system has the advantage over any other, be- 
cause the pack animals, offering a smaller target, can be 
brought nearer to the enemy than the guns mounted on 
carriages. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING OF CAVALRY.* 


(EXTRACT. ) 


By LiguTENANT GENERAL v. BERNHARDI. 


STRATEGICAL FORMATION OF CAVALRY. 


biome to the concentration of our cavalry, it seems to 
me the most important thing is the reduction of the 
divisional cavalry to the lowest possible point in order that 
all the power of this branch may be united in the independ. 
ent cavalry body, making it complete in every particular. 


*Translated from the German by Captain George A. Skinner, Medical 
Department, U.S. Army, for the Military Information Division, General Staff. 
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In order to make a rapid reconnaissance, we must con- 
trol the country between our army and the enemys com- 
pletely, and be able to drive the opposing cavalry from the 
field. Combat, however, demands union of the forces to win 
the disputed point. 

Our opponents are often of a different opinion. They 
hold that a direct assignment of a stronger cavalry to the 
individual army column is essential. And also in our army 
the objection has been made that the problems of the divi- 
sional cavalry have become so many sided and important 
that here the addition of stronger forces is desirable, espe- 
cially where no independent cavalry precedes the army. 

I share these opinions, but notwithstanding, am not in 
favor of a stronger assignment to the divisional cavalry. 

In the field operations of 1870-71 a greater part of our 
strong cavalry assignments were condemned to inactivity, 
while where it was needed it was often wanting. The same 
seems to have been the case in the Russo-Japanese War. 

The demand for a stronger divisional or corps cavalry is 
always temporary, as war history teaches, and this need can 
easily be supplied by detached commands from the inde- 
pendent cavalry, as was done by Napoleon I., and was re- 
peatedly done in the War of 1870-71. In any case this pro- 
ceeding is much easier than the attempt to strengthen a 
weak independent cavalry from the divisional cavalry. 

The chief necessity is always to drive the mass of the 
enemy’s cavalry from the field. In order to accomplish this 
result safely, it seems necessary to take into consideration 
at the beginning of a war the well known disadvantages 
of a too weak divisional cavalry. In the course of the oper- 
ations the victorious cavalry can easily supply this need. 

While I assent to the hitherto existing formation, I am, 
on the other hand, convinced that our cavalry division of six 
regiments would frequently be too weak in war,eand it 
appears primarily a disadvantage to divide the independent 
cavalry into equally strong detachments. Neither Napoleon 
nor Moltke deemed this advisable. To-day in France the 
divisions are of different strength, and in Russia a strong 
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cavalry corps is being organized, besides a strong corps 


cavalry. 

How great the need for strength was shown in the ex- 
pedition of 1870-71, where under the burden of many sided 
demands, the division frequently dwindled down until so 
weak that every battle had to be avoided, especially on the 
Loire, a disadvantage that made itself apparent not only on 
that account, but even where there was no cavalry enemy at 
hand, and only a few infantry were in the neighborhood. 

In the future we will have yet greater distances to cover 
and, what is more important, we will have to operate more 
independently from the army than formerly. We will have 
to count on an equal, or perhaps numerically greater cavalry 
force, that encircle our flanks, threaten our advance opera- 
tions and our communications with the rear. We will often 
be forced to keep our cavalry in the rear to protect the bag- 
gage, munition columns and trains. In this manner we 
must in the future protect our heliograph and wireless tele- 
graph stations that maintain our communications with the 
main army over wide stretches of country; we must send 
scouting squadrons ahead; the demands will be so frequent 
for the division of the force into detachments, that the main 
body must not be allowed thereby to become too weak. The 
number required for patrolling will be much greater than 
in 1870, on account of the opposition of the enemy. Lastly, 
it will be necessary for us to solve independently many of 
the problems where formerly we had the assistance of the 
infantry; and for this purpose a greater number of firearms 
will be necessary. 

Figuring for a division, three reconnoitering squadrons 
are necessary in front and on the flanks, three for the pro- 
tection of the signal stations, front and rear, two squadrons 
for the protection of the baggage and columns, and thus a 
third of the division is used. From the remainder the pa- 
trol is sent out; often other detachments will be on the road 
for reliefs; detachments must frequently be sent out; what 
remains is clearly too weak for the conduct of a serious fight, 
and to aid them we are forced to the methods planned in 
France and Austria; that is, the union of the cavalry squad- 
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ron and infantry battalion, and thereby rob the former of its 
mobility, which is its principal strength. 

If, therefore, strong cavalry masses are needed to obtain 
the operative goal, it will be the purpose of the cavalry, on 
the other hand, to be governed by the terrain, the objective 
goal, the formation of their own army, and the arrangement 
of the enemy's forces, which may be very different under 
different circumstances. 

In some places an independent brigade will be enough, 
but in others a division will be necessary, and in decisive 
engagements a cavalry corps must be used; in short, we need 
an extraordinary elastic organization of our cavalry, and the 
more so because in proportion to the strong modern army, 
the cavalry is relatively weak. Its complete strength should 
be used to the best advantage, and not a part forced to lie 
idle, as would result by a schematic division into numerous 
equal parts. 

The scheme may be the liberation or the chain of initia- 
tive. Here it would represent a pernicious chain. 

For peace, our present organization seems in general very 
good, inasmuch as it in no manner binds us in war times. 
Only it should be unqualifiedly recommended to change in 
time of peace the cavalry staff into cavalry inspections nec- 
essary in war time, with ammunition and supply columns, 
sanitary arrangements, signal detachments and small caliber 
machine guns, which seem to be better fitted for the cavalry 
than Maxims in such a manner that the mobility and inde- 
pendence of the arm is absolutely secure for operation as 
well as for combat. 

Such a system offers all the advantages which are ex- 
pected of a cavalry division in peace times, and preserves, on 
the other hand, the necessary uniformity of training and the 
cohesion with other arms and liberty of action. 


War Formation of the French Cavatry. 


In France, for example, a corps cavalry brigade is added 
to each army corps, beside the small divisional cavalry. But 
this in no manner seems to exclude the possibility of con- 
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tracting those brigades to divisions, or adding them to exist- 
ing divisions as reinforcements. 


The Service of the Divisional Cavalry. 


It should not be assumed that the cavalry divisions should 
always be sent in advance of the armies, to form a cavalry 
screen ahead of the infantry advance. Even if there are 
sometimes reasons for such actions, it will be better in other 
cases to assemble the independent cavalry masses, the army 
cavalry, in front of the wings of its own army, and send them 
in a definite direction against the flanks of the enemy’s cav- 
alry. In such a case, the whole reconnoitering in front of 
the army is left to divisional cavalry. The same thing hap. 
pens when, during a mutual advance of the hostile armies 
for battle, the advanced army cavalry must abandon the 
front in order not to get between two fires. Here it will also 
be best for the masses of horsemen to assemble towards the 
wings of the army to give room for the action, rather than 
retire behind the firing line. 

The whole of the reconnoitering up to the attack and 
during the battle is the business of the divisional cavalry. 
This problem is, however, much more difficult to solve than 
in former wars, especially of 1870-71, because we must count 
on an active hostile cavalry, which was not then the case; 
the increased efficiency of firearms makes reconnoitering 
more difficult, and because in the future we shall have larger 
masses and greater distances to contend with. It will, there- 
fore, be much harder to recognize the strength and forma- 
tion of the enemy than formerly. Moreover, the fact that 
the small divisional cavalry will never undertake to pass the 
enemy’s outposts by force makes reconnoitering considera- 
bly more difficult, and generally dependent upon the rapidity, 
stratagem, audacity and skill of the patrol. Also, taking ad- 
vantage of favorable moments in battle is the business of the 
divisional cavalry. In most cases the screening of the army 
front is also their business, while the army cavalry is con- 
centrated for offensive reconnoitering and the repulse of the 
entire reconnoitering force of the enemy. This activity 
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in itself is such an important and difficult one that it can only 
be done at all satisfactorily with considerable effort. There- 
fore, it will often be advisable to support the divisional cav- 
alry in these actions by bicycle detachments and machine 
guns. 

Apart from this comprehensive tactical activity, the whole 
interior service is part of the duty of the divisional cavalry, 
which at least is not an unimportant one, that of furnishing 
orderlies and messengers, maintaining communications with 
the somewhat advanced army cavalry, the support of the in- 
fantry on outpost duty, the collecting of tribute, protecting 
the signal stations and the like. 

_ It is evident that only a well trained and not too small 
divisional cavalry will be able to accomplish all this. If the 
corps marches in close order on a street, it is often advisable 
to send part of the rear cavalry division to the head of the 


column. 


Numerical Weakness of the Cavalry Division in the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

It has been proved that the size of the cavalry division 
was often melted away to five or six troops, whose duty it 
was to do all the reconnoitering of the vicinity. That such 
a small force cannot render much service in modern battle is 
evident. In 1870-71 when this branch of the service did not 
carry any useful firearms, the possibility of obtaining results 
dwindled down to nearly nothing. Therefore it became 
necessary again and again to add infantry detachments to the 
cavalry divisions to enable them to perform their recon- 
noitering service and provide for their safety. 


Protecting the Transportation of the Cavalry Division. 


The point in question is not only the baggage and ration 
wagons of the cavalry, but also the forage column and am.- 
munition reserves, that are of necessity added to it as soon 
as the cavalry leaves the army for several days or acts inde. 
pendently altogether. In 1870-71 it was not necessary to 
protect this transportation especially, as in general one did 
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not get very far from the army, and énterprises from hostile 
cavalry were not feared. To-day the conditions are altogether 
different. The transportation columns not only need direct 
protection, but the surroundings must be reconnoitered in 
order to avoid ambush and to learn early of the approach 
of the enemy’s cavalry. It is therefore not only necessary 
that the entire personnel of the columns be armed with good 
firearms, but that the escort be of sufficient strength to dis- 
cover the enemy early, and if he is not too strong, to hold 


him off. 


General Mischtschenko’s Raid on [nkou. 

When General Mischtschenko made his raid against Inkou 
at the beginning of 1905, the first thing he encountered at 
that place was a battalion of Japanese, who were later reén- 
forced by a second one. 

A German cavalry division, including pack train, cannot 
in any case bring more than 3000 guns into a combat. In 
reality, it is evident that the number, especially in inde- 
pendent operations, requires the most careful safety measures 
and mounted reserves, and can never be made fully avail- 
able. It will in some cases be difficult for a cavalry division 
advancing under such circumstances to master one battalion. 


DIVISIONAL CAVALRY.* 
By Count GUSTAV WRANGEL, Austrian CAVALRY. 


| N my pamphlet, “The Cavalry in the East Asiatic War,’ 

published in the CAVALRY JOURNAL, for January, 1908, I 
have pointed out a grave error committed by the Japanese 
commanders when they assigned three squadrons (one regi- 
ment) to each infantry division, considering the weak force 
of cavalry at their disposal. An excellent study prepared by 
Captain Ignaz Rodic, of the Austrian General Staff, and pub- 


*Translated from the Austrian Cavalry Monthly by Sergeant Harry Bell, 
Corps Engineers, U. S. army. 
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lished in the Danzer'’s Army Journal, June 26, 1907, he 
states that my opinion is not justified. Captain Rodic is of 
the opinion that the exceedingly good aptitude for mounted 
service of the Japanese, which they showed during that cam- 


r paign, justified them in making a change of the original as. 
signment of cavalry; and he also states that the infantry di- 
visions could not have done anything with less than three 

id squadrons. 


In consideration of the achievements of the Japanese, I 
am fully prepared to accept their judgment in matters mili- 
tary as an authority, but so far as the cavalry branch is con. 
cerned I must confine this within certain limits. Japan, at 
the beginning of the war, possibly influenced by foreign 
criticism, had but little confidence inits cavalry. Therefore 
it placed the largest part of it under the wings, so to speak, 
of the infantry and created but two weak independent cav- 
alry brigades, not looking from the very beginning for much 
operative activity of cavalry masses. Only very shortly be- 
fore the battle at Mukden cavalry was utilized in larger 
masses, by joining the brigades of Akiyama and Tamura into 
adivision. And this division did its very best during the de- 
cisive battle, but just at the final act, the retreat in route of 
the opponent, it did not have sufficient numerical force to 
gather the fruits of the victory. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Japanese general 
headquarters did not take the larger part of the divisional 
cavalry attached to Nodsu’s and Kuroki’s armies and form 
an additional second cavalry division. On the wing where 
the decision fell, these combined squadrons could have per- 
formed far more valuable service than separately engaged in 
a containing fight in the center around fortifications or in- 
trenchments or around mountain defiles on the right flank. 

For an army comparatively weak in cavalry, the following 
question is not the right one: ‘Can an infantry division 
P utilize to advantage three or more squadrons?’’ but rather: 
“What conduces more to the final object or to the decision, 
a strong independent cavalry, or a strong divisional cavalry ?” 

Captain Rodic emphasizes, and rightly so, that in future 
a different system must be inaugurated for strategic recon- 
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naissance. Not messages: or information patrols or detach- 
ments of one or more squadrons, but rather larger forces of 
cavalry with artillery and machine guns, which can pierce 
the enemy's cavalry screen at important points, will in most 
cases be required to gain and to transmit important infor- 
mation. 

Even while I am in full accord with this, I would like to 
see every single trooper who can be spared at other points 
attached to the independent cavalry. 

Austria has every reason to husband its numerical weak 
cavalry force. If, contrary to our “ordre de bataille,”” we 
would assign but one squadron to one infantry division, we 
would get two additional cavalry divisions. And I believe 
we should clearly realize that for our army in the field our 
eight cavalry divisions are insufficient to meet all require- 
ments falling to their lot in a modern campaign. Possible 
pauses in operations do not come into the question as far as 
the cavalry is concerned, for it is during such pauses in op- 
erations that active cavalry commanders will and must utilize 
their squadrons for extensive raids. 

Even with us, where the cavalry arm is at such perfection, 
the necessity may occur when we will have to draw back the 
different parts of the independent cavalry for the support of 
our firing line. 

As Captain Rodic states, to come to a decisive and correct 
estimate as to the value and the requirec strength of the di- 
visional cavalry is exceedingly difficult, because there are no 
authenic data at hand in the last campaign concerning its ac- 
tivity and the results attained. It would be very desirable 
could we ascertain what part it played, for a certainty, in the 
results of tactical reconnaissance. But this, of course, is im- 
possible. And it seems that the Japanese who were so se- 
cretive in all their movements during the campaign have no 
intention to lift the veil covering just this matter. And 
when or if the Russian authorities will ever find the time, or 
have the inclination, to give an official account of the occur- 
rences in and the results of the campaign, seems to be an 
open question. 
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Therefore, there is nothing left for us but to draw con- 
clusions from the general occurrences during that war, 
as far as questions of detail are concerned. It is certain, 
however, that a far greater importance than usual has been 
placed on the screening on both sides of measures taken. 
Every halt and pause in operations, and every single meas- 
ure taken for battle, was protected from hostile view by the 
most detailed measures, which, however, were soon known. 
And, in consequence, the tactical reconnaissance was more 
obstructed, or made more difficult, than the strategic recon- 
naissance. 

There being no doubt that on a future theater of war, 
the example furnished by the Japanese and Russians will be 
strictly followed, so that in most cases reliable information 
will be gained only through employment of “ force majeure,” 
and the divisional cavalry, even if made stronger, will not be 
in a situation to solve its task wth tts own force. 

As heretofore, so, also, in future, a few courageous and 
well led patrols will occasionally penetrate the most ad- 
vanced hostile obstruction, and may possibly be enabled to 
return and report what they have seen. But these excep- 
tional cases do not justify the squandering of cavalry masses 
for a chain of such small patrols in front and on the flanks 
of an infantry division. The tactical reconnaissance, as well 
as the screen, will therefore in future have to be made in 
general by mixed detachments. The task of divisional cav- 
alry would be confined to provide these mixed detachments 
with sufficient mounted messengers or orderlies, and to send 
its own patrols, unsupported by infantry, only to those far 
distant points which must be reconnoitered, or where favor- 
able circumstances may favor a breaking through the hostile 
screen. And for this purpose, one or two squadrons must 
be sufficient, which, however, must be confident in the 
knowledge of having the support of the entire divisional 
cavalry, if needed. 

Without doubt it would be possible to relieve the divi- 
sional cavalry as far as the message, communication and 
orderly service is concerned, by means of cyclists, and the 
organization of several headquarter troops or platoons. 
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However that may be, and whatever we may think of the 
role to be played by the divisional cavalry in future wars, so 
much seems clear and certain to me: Our present system 
of the employment of divisional cavalry, as is done in tac- 
tical problems, in war games, and other practices, with other 
arms combined, needs reform, without any doubt. Even en- 
tire regiments could not successively keep up the continual 
detachment of small bodies or single troopers, of being now 
used at the front and now at the rear, now on one flank 
and again at the other, without soon losing all organization. 
And such a condition cannot be made better by increasing 
the divisional cavalry, but can only be mended through the 
increased knowledge and aptitude and general enterprising 
character of the cavalry leaders and the confidence they have 
in their arm. 


DIRECTING THE SADDLE HORSE.* 


By F. M. WARE. 


HE various “‘airs”’ of /a haute école are used only to ex- 
hibit the perfection of lightness and balance to which 
the subject has been brought, and as a sort of equine gym- 
nastics to develop certain portions of the muscular system. 
The principles upon which the art is founded, however, are 
so practical, sensible and simple that every saddle horse 
should be perfected in, and every equestrian familiar with 
them. Thus trained, the animal is ready instantly to go 
forward and at any gait, to move to either side, or to go 
backward, and of these four modes of motion that of dacking 
is the only one unnatural to him, and difficult for him, and, 
for that very reason once he becomes adept, no discipline so 
assists his general agility, his nimbleness and sureness of 
motion in all directions. 


*Reprinted from Outéng by kind permission of the Outing Publishing 
Company. 
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WHAT NOT TO DO. 


No movement should ever be required of the animal 
until he has been previously warned, and in however crude 
a fashion, collected for the effort. It is not fair to him to 
neglect this, nor is it to haul him backward by main strength, 
or to ask advance by suddenly kicking him in the ribs with 
the heels, or jerking his mouth with the bit, customary as 
are these performances; nor should he be turned only by 
hauling upon one rein until his body must follow his head 
and neck, or he must fall down. 

Strictly speaking, all the movements are best taught when 
the man is on foot—collected advance, free straight backing, 
traversing to either hand —and results are always more cer- 
tain thus taught. However, many riders do not care to thus 
exert themselves, nor have they at hand a school or other 
small inclosure—it may be said here that any inclosed space, 
even a large box stall, carriage house, or stable gangway, is 
a great help in such work—the circumscribed space tending 
to make the subject more ‘“‘biddable” and easily collected 
than when he has ‘all outdoors” to stretch in; while one 
may thus concentrate the creature’s attention upon the 
matter at hand. 


WHEN MOUNTED. 


Once mounted, then the rider will close his legs, accom- 
panying this with a gradual tightening of the reins until the 
animal’s attitude is such that collected movement is possible. 
If then the leg pressure is the stronger, the horse advances; 
if bit force is greater he (if trained) moves backward, etc., etc. 
The walk—the most important and most neglected pace the 
animal uses—may be greatly improved by constant care as 
to nimbleness, style and speed—the trot and gallop can 
rarely be changed in any material way. The animal must 
be rzdden at the walk as at all paces; made to carry his fore- 
hand lightly (bridoon reins); to arch the neck and to main- 
tain the face perpendicularly (curb reins); to step in cadence 
and freely (legs, or blunt spurs at first if sluggish); “to go 
where he looks, and to look where he goes.’”’ The same 
lightness and directness must obtain in the trot by the same 
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methods, and a regular cadence maintained by proper use of 
the heels and the hands, care being taken never to allow the 
horse to hitch or hop, which he will do to ease himself if 
ridden beyond his rate of speed or if tired. A long stride 
may be greatly modified by enforcing the perpendicular 
carriage of the face, because a horse never puts his foot down 
beyond his own nose, and because this attitude compels a 
stronger play of the hocks and stiffles, which serves to shorten 
the stride, and to this, riding in circles and “figures of 
eight,” give much assistance. 


THE CANTER. 

The canter must never degenerate into the hand gallop— 
a true canter is rarely seen upon our bridle paths—and 
again the heels and hands urge and restrain with just the 
right power to bring about the desired result. The canter 
itself, as explained before, is the result of the dagonal effect 
of the leg, z. ¢., to “lead right,’ the pressure of the /eft leg 
carries the croup to the right, and the right side of the 
mouth being just touched, the animal swings off into his 
stride. It is very convenient to ride parallel to a wall or 
fence, when teaching a horse this gait, as he may be swung 
sharply and diagonally toward it, the proper leg or spur ap- 
plied, when, to ease himself from running into the obstruc- 
tion, he involuntarily leads off with the proper leg, and 
quickly associates the signal and the reason. Any horse 
may be taught the proper leads in half an hour, and in the 
same way, to change his leads by bringing him head on to 
the obstacle upon one lead when he must swerve and change 
as he does so, your signal with the proper leg, preceding his 
change, or applied just as you feel him falter in uncertainty. 
Obstacles may be thus used to great advantage, and they 
vastly expedite matters. Thus in teaching a recalcitrant to 
back, a door or gate which swings foward him gives him a 
reason for complying, just as, when standing sideways to it, 
it will make him traverse a few steps to escape it as it swings. 
In the same way he learns to hait quickly, and at signal, from 
being ridden straight at a wall, at first slowly, and finally at 
a fair speed—nor will he actively rebel where he thus, step 
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by step, understands the reasons for the action required of 
him. He also learns the meaning of the heel and leg pres- 
sure much more quickly—and this he should learn from the 
first —if he is ridden, head on, into an angle of the ring, etc., 
and then, by light spur pressure, made to revolve his croup 
around his forehead (half reverse-pirouette) until he is 
facing the other side of the school. Let him stand a 
moment, and then by the other leg, etc., make him resume 
his original position—maneuvers which he will quickly 
learn to nimbly perform because he cannot advance (the 
wall angles prevent), and movement to escape the spur or 
leg is possible only in the two side directions. In the same 
way he may be stopped in the corner with his hind quarters 
to the barrier, and made to reverse direction, and return; 
and he is then more than half trained to traverse (7. ¢., pro- 
gress sidelong) a movement which any horse should readily 
perform at a walk, or on any pace. 


REWARD. 


Caress must promptly reward performance, and the voice 
be uever used—the horse does not understand your words, 
and if you are angry your tones will only further disconcert 
him-— while if you are eternally talking to him, you simply 
render him careless and inattentive. Caress the spot you have 
just addressed, nor. think that he understands a pat on the 
neck as reward for something he has just done with his hind 
quarters. Go direct to the spot, and where two parts have 
been addressed, caress them both, as in backing, the hind 
quarters, and the sides where the legs came, etc., etc., and 
the same thing in bitting —do not pat the eck if you asked 
him to yield his jaw. ‘Don’t reward your daughter for 
your son’s successful geography lesson;” that is the idea in 
a nutshell. The traverse is a sideways movement in either 
direction (right or left) in which the horse proceeds with 
the forehand about two short steps in advance of the back- 
hand; the neck will bend and the face be following the line 
of progress. The forehand is thus a trifle in advance to 
enable the legs conveniently to pass each other. Both legs 
will be needed in this movement, the office of the second 
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being to keep the horse up to his work and to prevent the 
backhand from advancing too far as it proceeds. These 
various movements, the walk, trot, canter, hand gallop, back, 
traverse to either hand, are all that any saddle horse need 
know, but not one in a thousand of them can perform any 
one of the feats to the best advantage, or to the extent of 
his powers. If one adds to these accomplishments another, 
more valuable in earlier days when one was constantly open- 
ing, passing through, and shutting all sorts of gates, but 
now rarely needed, one will possess a remarkably accom- 
plished animal. This is the reverse-pirouette—a revolution 
(in such cases a ha/f revolution) of the hind quarters about 
the forehand. When the horse stands diagonally beside the 
gate, the rider swings it open, passes, holding the gate-head 
and shuts it as the horse faces the other way. The detail is 
unnecessary, however—the others are useful every day— 
and here again the obstacle is a valuable assistant in instruc- 
tion. The traverse may finally be performed at either the 
walk, trot, or canter, while to successfully accomplish any of 
these feats presupposes a light and sensitive mouth, a 
properly carried head and neck, and a generally collected 
carriage; these attributes are not essential, nor, did they ex- 
ist, would they under the manipulation of our average 
equestrians, be likely long to so remain. 

One great advantage in attempting to teach one’s horse 
these most simple feats is that one is thereby taken out of 
oneself, loses self-consciousness, and by so much as he re- 
laxes stiffness and resistance of his own muscles, by that 
much does he better his own balance and seat, and by that 
same ratio does he become a better rider. It is this muscle 
resistance that so fatigues people in learning to ride— it is 
not the exercise they take but the unconscious exertions 
they make to prevent taking it which uses them up, and a 
thoroughly tired man, who will listen to instruction, will 
make more advance in that lesson than in any two which 
precede it. Riding may be taught from books, etc., but no 
book can enforce the practice that must accompany the study; 
and furthermore, but little is really learned except through 
mistakes. As argued in arecent article, the secret of manag- 
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ing a saddle horse lies in the control of the hind quarters, 
and for that reason also, any animal which is thus proficient 
is half mouthed at once, and, as we frequently see in various 
circus performances, may learn some brilliant “stunts” 
without any “mouth” at all. These ‘“stunts,’’ however, are 
as valueless as the finished ‘‘airs” of the most proficient 
haute école graduate, so far as practical work goes—but the 
rudiments are the same all the time. 


WHIP TAPS. 


If one cares to train the horse to the various movements 
of backing, traversing, etc., etc., while he, the instructor, is 
on foot, the whip takes the place of the legs and heels, and 
collection is enforced by whip taps upon the croup which 
promote an attempt to go forward, to be met and counter- 
acted by the hand upon the two curb reins, held about six 
inches from the bit, and which act causes the horse to carry 
the neck and head as desired—well bent in the one case, 
perpendicular in the other. Thus the animal is collected at 
a stand, eased, led on a few steps, and collected again and 
again before he is allowed to advance at a walk while under 
collection. Thus he learns to “‘make” and bend himself 
even when at rest and to assume the poise he must after- 
ward wear. Such work should never be too long continued 
lest the horse become restive, and possibly successfully 
rebellious. 

Once the posture is fairly well gained, and taken readily, 
the animal should be induced to advance by slightly more 
severe whip taps and a yielding of the hand which will 
allow that without permitting too much change in the posture 
of the neck and head. A step at a time is enough, very 
slow and especial attention given to the style of carriage, 
and after a few successful steps—say ten or twenty—the 
horse should be eased and led to another point where the 
same rehearsal may continue. 

When fairly proficient the whip taps are transferred from 
the croup to the spot where the leg and heel pressure is ap- 
plied upon the side, and thus the animal prepared to un- 
derstand and respond intelligently to leg indications when 
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mounted. The same gradual methods apply to teaching to 
back, to traverse, etc.—‘‘little and often” is the receipt, and 
a step or two correctly performed always followed by an un- 
hampered advance for several yards. No greater error can 
be made than to force a willing horse to back long distances, 
or to do any other work to the point of fatigue or annoyance 
-—nothing is gained, everything may be lost. Correct 
“form” is what we are after, and if the neophyte will cover 
five steps properly, the graduate will go one hundred yards 
if you ask him. 

Traversing is taught in the same fashion simply by tap- 
ping with the whip until the pupil travels sideways upon 
two paths, the forehand always being a step in advance, the 
neck bent and the face toward the line of progress—the 
ring-wall or the barnyard fence preventing direct advance; 
following this whip tuition the legs meet with prompt 
obedience when the animal is mounted. 


BENEFITS TO THE HORSE, 

Any one who will essay these methods, however skepti- 

cal as to their value or necessity, will find his hands grow- 
ing lighter in proportion as his animal makes himself; will 
be brought close to his charge’s mouth when it is in action 
and must notice, not only the effects upon it of the two bits, 
and the pose of the neck, and body therefrom, but will have 
a chance to realize what a marvelous structure that lower 
jaw is; what a wonderful blending of tissue paper skin and 
most delicate nerves and blood vessels; what great muscular 
power lies in the lips and tongue; how we really bit, not the 
horse’s mouth at all, but his tongue; will notice the reasons 
for such and such fit of the bits and of the headstall; can 
study closely the effects of the two bits upon the lower jaw 
and the neck; note their different values; will see how cer- 
tain conformation cannot yield or acquire certain carriage; 
will note the change of expression in eyes and those equally 
sensitive members, the ears; will find that a “dry mouth,” 
7. ¢., dry end free from saliva in lip angles and on lower lips 
is always a dead and non-progressive mouth, and that 
moisture is promoted and saliva kept flowing by the delicate 
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manipulations and vibration which finally becomes in the 
expert, automatic; will in short get closer to the “real horse” 
in one week on foot, than he has ever done in all the pre- 
vious years perched upon the creature’s back—and if he 
learns nothing else, will never again dare to jerk, maul, saw, 
or other than most tenderly handle that marvelous arrange- 
ment upon which the bit rests—the horse’s lower jaw. 

It is almost certain— perfectly sure in fact—that if any 
amateur takes the trouble to proceed thus far with his sad- 
dle horse or horses he will be tempted to further flights into 
the art, and will wish to essay, in however crude fashion, 
these performances which are regarded as the development 
of the “high school.”” If he does he will fail direfully, and 
certainly spoil a horse or two. Ride he ever so well, he has 
not the seat, and he won't acquire it unless he forgets all he 
thinks he knows, and starts afresh with a clean- wiped mind. 
There is probably not in all America one single amateur 
who possesses the seat, balance, attitude of upper body, 
position of leg, pliancy of pose, consequent exquisite ‘‘ hands,” 
patience, calmness. courage, and intuition necessary to 
acquire proficiency of the first-class in this most misunder- 
stood and least appreciated art—whence one will do well 
and ease many sleepless hours, and much keen disappoint- 
ment if he will stick to the A B C of it and leave the rest of 
the alphabet for those whose discretion is less well devel- 
oped, 
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CAVALRY RAIDS AND THE LESSONS THEY 
TEACH US.* 


“THE idea of utilizing mobile cavalry forces for farreach- 
ing operations against the rear of a hostile army is as 
old as the cavalry arm itself; it is a simple sequence of the 
nature of that arm. From time immemorial the hostile 
supply trains have been the objective of such undertakings, 
and to defeat this object armies on the march placed their 
trains in the center of the march columns. In Frederick the 
Great’s time cavalry raids were directed against supply depots 
mainly or against important political points; but the unim- 
portant results achieved by such raids on the one hand and 
the development of the cavalry as a fighting arm on the 
other, conduced to make raids less and less frequent. 
Napoleon did not attach much value to cavalry raids, and 
while he sent large cavalry masses to the front (1805) and 
to the flanks and rear (1806) of the hostile army, they served 
mainly the purpose of reconnoitering political and strategi- 
cal points or of a prelude to the pursuit to follow. To cap- 
ture supply depots seemed of little importance to him, who 
laid more value on the destruction of the hostile army in 
battle. The enemy’s undertakings against his communica- 
tions to the rear (as for instance those of Thielmann, Platow, 
and Mensdorff in 1813) had no influence whatsoever on his 
operative decisions; and this the less so as in the central 
European theater of war his lines of communications were 
well secured against cavalry raids, for at every ten or twelve 
miles there was established a fortified supply depot with a 
small garrison; all of his trains had a sufficient escort, which 
would be increased in case of need by the commander of the 
lines of communications. 
The original idea of raids received an impetus only with 
the advent of the railroad and when the old, solid highways 


*Translated from Austrian Cavalry Monthly of April, 1908, by Sergeant 
Harry Bell, Engineer Corps, U.S. A., from “Employment of Cavalry in Inde- 
pendent Action Against Flank and Rear of a Hostile Army,” by Lieutenant 
Colonel Wenniger, Bavarian Cavalry. 
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heretofore used as lines of communications gave way to the 
railroad. 

The prototype of the cavalry raid was furnished by 
Stuart, the leader of the Southern cavalry in the American 
War of Secession. A cavalry division general of a lieuten- 
ant’s age, a clear head, educated at the Military Academy of 
West Point, brought up on horseback, so to speak, and in 
continuous wars ‘against Indians, brave and hardy, Stuart 
was a born leader; of light cavalry. Like him, his men were 
farmer’s boys, brought up on horseback, and they were far 
superior to the city bred troopers of the North with their 
inferior horses. 

The object of Stuart’s first raid was a reconnaissance 
during a pause in the operations. After the battles of Seven 
Pines, in June 1862, Lee’s army occupied a fortified camp at 
Richmond for weeks, and opposite but a few miles from the 
Northern Army of the Potomac on the Chickahominy. 
Stuart, whose orders were to go around one wing of the 
Federals and appear in their rear, kept the object of his 
mission secret from his command, and during the march 
none of his men knew where they were going. Covering 
about eighty-five miles within three days with his force of 
1200 men and two guns, he circumvented the entire Northern 
army (of about the strength of a German corps) and returned 
with valuable information. Of course, the single hostile 
line of communication, the Richmond-White House Rail- 
road, could be destroyed but in part, but that and his threaten- 
ing that line had a large moral influence on the subsequent 
battles around Richmond in favor of the Confederates. 

Triumphant achievements were the raids Stuart carried 
on in August, 1862, in conjunction with Jackson's corps, in 
the rear of the Union army. The first task, the screening of 
Jackson’s advance, succeeded so thoroughly that the oppo- 
nent thought it but a cavalry raid. Then, by a forced march, 
he reached the Culpeper-Washington Railroad, destroyed 
the rails and telegraph line of the only line of communica- 
tions of the opponent, and during the same night, accom panied 
by a flying column of infantry volunteers, in a heavy down- 
pour of rain, captured the supply depot at Manassas Junc- 
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tion. The effect of this raid was intensified by the fact that 
the Union army was anxiously awaiting a resupply of ammu- 
nition ; one corps, for instance, had then but seven rounds left 
per rifle, and consequently was no longer able to operate. 

During the lull in hostilities, lasting for several weeks 
after the battle of Antietam, in October, 1862, Stuart made 
his most famous and important raid; he was charged with 
occupying the Federals in their own territory. This raid 
into Pennsylvania was far more difficult than his first one in 
Virginia, where every road and by-way was known to him, 
and where conditions had previously been reconnoitered by 
his friend Mosby. But this raid was in the nature of a jump 
in the dark, into strange hostile territory, necessitating a 
crossing of the Potomac twice. This raid, carried out with 
1800 men, selected from out of a total of 6500, and four guns, 
is a shining example of bravery and energy, even if it was 
not as successful as the raid undertaken in August. The 
first day, after covering forty three miles in a heavy rain, 
Stuart reached the important railroad, destroyed rails, trains 
and war material, and performed then an almost unbeliev- 
able feat, 7. ¢., he remounted his entire command with fresh 
horses, and the troopers, leading their worn out steeds, took 
the back track, breaking twice through obstructing hostile 
columns, traveled over 140 miles in three days, successfully 
recrossed the Potomac, and rejoined hisarmy. Here also, as 
in his first raid, he pursued his cowboy tactics in not taking 
the same route he came. 

But in one thing Stuart did not succeed, and that was in 
a pursuing raid after a victorious battle. In his “ Instruc- 
tions for the Higher Leaders of Troops,” Von Moltke en- 
joins the general commanding the cavalry, held in readiness 
for the pursuit, ‘‘to advance in the start in several parallel 
columns, so that the pursuit may not come to a standstill 
when encountering a defile.” This simple maxim the other- 
wise practical young cavalry leader lost sight of—or may not 
have known. Although on the evening of the battle at Ma- 
nassas he stood in readiness at the proper place on the 
enemy’s flank, although after a victorious attack on the iuos- 
tile cavalry the road in his front was entirely clear, he fol- 
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lowed the retreating enemy purely frontal, and naturally came 
to a full stop at the first obstruction encountered, namely, 
the Bull Run. And certainly Stuart, who once before had 
covered over 200 miles on bottomless roads, crossed numerous 
streams, and was several times engaged, and all this within 
three and one-half days, cannot be said to have been deficient 
in that * will to relentlessly pursue,” stated by Moltke to be 
one of the first requirements of a cavalry leader. 

But in this Stuart stands not alone; witness, for instance, 
Napoleon at Regensburg, Moltke after Koniggritz, and 
Goeben after Bapaume and St. Quentin. 

In the War of 1870-71 we find no cavalry raid in the 
sense of Stuart’s raids. Inducements for such were not want- 
ing; raids of cavalry divisions with artillery to Tours (seat of 
the government), to Bourges (main arsenal), and especially to 
the north of France, where reinforcements for the army were 
being gathered and entrained, would have been decidedly 
unpleasant to the French authorities. However, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that raids in a densely populated 
country are a different matter from those in the United States 
in 1862, where there were but about twenty inhabitants to the 
square mile, as against one hundred and fifty in France. 

The war in Manchuria, which has much in common with 
the War of Secession in North America, revived the notion 
of cavalry raids. 

There, as in America, both armies were dependent on 
their readiness for battle on a single line of railway; con- 
tinuous. pauses of operations occurred there as in America 
after each battle (some lasting fifty-five days), which were 
utilized for recuperation and reinforcement; both armies 
were opposite each other in fortified camps with natural ob- 
structions in their front, as in America; frontal reconnais- 
sance was out of the question; the Japanese gained most of 
their information from the reconnaissance of spies. All 
this encouraged the Russians, who had the superiority in 
cavalry, to make raids, which had for their object recon- 
naissance as well as obstruction or destruction of the enemy’s 
single line of communications to the rear. 
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It is difficult to say for which of the two armies this 
single line of railroad was of more importance. It brought 
reinforcements and supplies for the Russians from the 10,000 
kilometers distant fatherland, and it was of great importance 
to the Japanese in the matter of subsistence.* 

The Dalny-Liaoyang Railroad became of the utmost im- 
portance to the Japanese after the fall of Port Arthur. In 
addition to the continuous question of subsistence supplies 
this road had to bring Nogi's investing army to the front to 
finally bring the campaign to an end. 

And therefore the raid carried out by Mischtschenko was 
conceived. A strong force of cavalry (about seventy squad- 
rons, six batteries, and machine gun detachments) was as- 
sembled and for the present put into quarters on the right 
wing of the army in “recuperation” quarters. For weeks 
nothing was talked of in the Russian army but this raid, and 
of course the Japanese soon got wind of it. ‘*To recuperate 
a little; this maxim of the Russian army Tolstoi portrayed 
exceedingly wellin his novel treating of the Napoleonic era. 
Then came the news of the fall of Port Arthur, and a start 
was ordered. Mischtschenko’s instructions were ‘‘to con- 
duct a raid in rear of the Japanese army, to destroy the rail- 
road, storehouses and trains, but to give his main attention 
to the} magazine at Yinkou where, according to the re- 
port of spies, supplies to the value of from two to twenty 
millions rubles were supposed to be.” 

It is not at all improbable that at that time Mischtschenko 
had knowledge of the planned offensive movement on San- 
depu and that he had instructions to be at hand for these 
operations. This instruction, as well as that to turn his 
main attention on Yinkou were very serious errors of the 
General Staff. The army headquarters ought to have known 
~ *It has been said that the Japanese were subsisted very simply and on 
rice, nothing but rice. But the very opposite is true, as subsisting the Jap- 
anese soldier (who in addition to his rice demanded all kinds of sauces, pre- 
served fish, fruit, etc.) was much more complicated than that of the Russians. 
In addition the rice, which did not grow in Manchuria, had to be brought 
from Japan, Formosa, China and India; on the other hand, the Russians 
lived very well off the country which supplied meat, cereals, and especially 
cabbage, in abundance. 
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that Yinkou was an ice-locked harbor; and it should have 
known that with the setting in of the hard winter and, 
especially as Port Arthur had fallen, Dalny and not Yinkou 
was the base of supplies for the Japanese army; therefore 
Yinkou was but a secondary consideration of the raid; the 
Dalny-Liaoyang Railroad should have been the first. Asa 
matter of fact only small patrols were sent to that railroad, 
while Mischtschenko turned towards Yinkou with the main 
force of his command. Double tasks will always bring but 
half results, and it seems that Mischtschenko delayed his 
advance with an ear toward Sandepu. And to make matters 
worse, a pack train of some 1600 animals had been attached 
to the raiding force, apparently against the leader’s protests. 
It isa fact that Mischtschenko took four days in covering 
the 120 kilometers to Yinkou, for which Stuart would have 
required less than two days—and this in a raid where the 
entire success of the movement depended on celerity! The 


addition of the 1600 pack animals was entirely superfluous, 


because in that rich country, as yet not touched by war, the 
10,000 horses of the force found more than sufficient forage, 
and the men did not want for meat and bread. This was 
soon apparent and, as Tettau states, the grain carried by the 
pack train was simply thrown away. Now the trot could 
have been taken up, but on the other hand the slow walk 
was continued and bivouacs were made in the cold weather 
in a densely populated country, where each farm building 
could easily have accommodated half a sotnia. Russian 
authorities excuse the slow advance on account of bad roads, 
but Tettau, the eyewitness writes: ‘The terrain was this 
time not to blame, it was especially suited for a raid; the 
country was very level, but little snow on the ground, and 
there was no obstruction of any kind. The roads were ex- 
cellent and cavalry could move equally well off as on the 
roads; all rivers are frozen and could be crossed without 
danger or difficulty; the weather was simply superb, sun- 
shine in daytime and but little frost at night. The country 
was the richest in Manchuria and there was more than 
enough forage for the animals everywhere. In addition, the 
enemy could not oppose with cavalry and there was no 
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depth to his position, for all of his forces were concentrated 
on the Schaho.” 

It also appears that Mischtschenko had no map or plan 
at all of the railroad, nor of the buildings along the line, 
buildings which had been erected by the Russians them- 
selves, and he knew next to nothing concerning the Japa- 
nese guards along the line. Without any definite plan he 
sent detachments towards the railroad to destroy the buildings 
and the road, but most of the buildings were found guarded 
by the Japanese, and the Russian detachments had to content 
themselves with destroying a small part of the track. Ac- 
cording to Japanese reports one Russian detachment found 
a bridge unguarded, and instead of blowing up a pier, they 
merely blew up a rail north of the bridge; in another case 
the exploding charge missed fire. “his shows that there 
was an absence of technical knowledge or that the equipment 
was faulty. 

The operations of the main body against Yinkou left much 
to be desired. The cavalry corps stood during the entire day 
inactive in the fields before Yinkou, because Mischtschenko 
wanted to delay the attack till night. When he arrived at 
Yinkou he found the place but weakly occupied; but in the 
meantime the telegraph had been active, and towards evening 
a military train arrived with infantry reinforcements on the 
branch road Daschitsao- Yinkou, which they had neglected to 
destroy. The artillery opened fire shortly before sundown 
for about thirty minutes only; but it fired a forage magazine, 
which, however, was very propitious for the Japanese, as it 
acted like a searchlight for them. Instead of using his en- 
tire 8000 carbines in the attack, Mischtschenko selected from 
his seventy squadrons, nineteen (one from each regiment) 
and formed three attacking columns under one leader, who 
belonged to neither organization and did not know any of 
them. The remainder, with the artillery and machine guns, 
remained behind as a reserve somewhere in the darkness and 
awaited events. The attacking columns had received orders 
to march on the lights at the depot; but when it got dark 
many lights sprung up and nobody could tell which pertained 
to the <epot. The skirmishers got into confusion, some 
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were behind each other, and those behind fired into the ones 
in front; one of the first killed was the engineer officer, a 
blasting expert who was attached to the command, and he 
was the only one conversant with the use of blasting charges. 
Complete confusion followed,and Mischtschenko saw no other 
way out of the difficulty but to order the retreat. 

This cavalry corps was in such a state of disorganization 
that Kuropatkin had to send a mixed detachment to receive 
and save it. And thus ended the raid in a complete fiasco. 
The Russian cavalry officers laid the blame on Mischtschenko 
because he was not a cavalry officer but an artillery officer. 
But it is far more likely that the real truth is that but a few 
troops under his command deserved the name of ‘‘cavalry- 
men,’’ and these were the European Dragoon Brigade. The 
main body was formed of Cossacks (and of the second and 
third levies at that) who were entirely unsuited for patrol or 
message service and independent action. To illustrate: 
One sotnia during this raid attacked, mounted, a village en- 
tirely surrounded by a high stone wall, defended by Japanese 
infantry; the lesson it received there could be no other than 
a very bloody one. These are errors from which there is 
nothing to be learned. Also, Mischtschenko caused every 
and each farm building, where Japanese had fortified them- 
selves, to be attacked. It goes without saying that small de- 
tachments should be attacked only with carbines and guns 
when they bar defiles through which the raiding force must 
march; anything which can be passed without loss of time 
must be passed, not attacked. 

About the same time the Russians conceived the idea of 
this raid, the Japanese planned to obstruct or destroy the 
Mukden-Charbin Railroad. They, however, could not afford 
the luxury of a cavalry raid in force; therefore but three 
detachments were sent out, each of forty-five, seventy and 
one hundred and fifty men strong. 

The weakest command found its objective, a bridge across 
the Sungari 200 kilometers north of Mukden, strongly occu- 
pied, and had to be satisfied with blowing up a piece of the 
track. The next detachment of seventy men sent to the 
railroad bridge of Kundulin north of Mukden, first stormed 
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the blockhouse of the guard there and then blew up one pier. 
The third command, under Lieutenant Colonel Naganuma, 
which had taken for its objective a railroad bridge 240 kil- 
ometers north of Mukden, covered a distance of 450 kilo- 
meters through the mountains in forty-three night marches, 
an example of the Japanese passion for making all things 
absolutely safe, and blew up the bridge on the Mikado’s 
birthday, and on its retreat defeated 300 Cossacks, took a gun 
from them, and returned safe and sound after sixty-three 
days, and all this in bitter cold weather. 

All three detachments lived off the country, even Naga- 
numa’s in the inhospitable mountains, the latter of course, 
horses and men, living on millet mainly. The most impor- 
tant result achieved by these small detachments was that 
Kuropatkin shortly before the decision at Mukden detached 
an entire cavalry corps from his right wing and utilized it as 
a railroad guard, and thus Nogi, in his decisive enveloping 
movement, found his road clear. This illustrates the fact 
that it is not necessary to utilize an entire cavalry corps to 
achieve important results. 

To make them applicable to conditions in Europe, the 
lessons taught by the American and Manchurian raids will 
have to be carefully considered. The conditions in both of 
these wars were similar, conditions which not only favored 
the execution of raids but almost compelled them, has been 
shownabove. Similar conditions obtained in Central Europe 
in 1859, 1866 and 1870. 

In 1859 the. Austrian General Staff, in its delight over the 
new railroad communications, wanted to abolish and did 
abolish the supply trains and replaced them by railroad 
trains. There was but one line, the Venice-Verona-Mait- 
land R. R., and this action had such an injurious and pro- 
longing effect on the war that it offered the finest opportuni- 
ties for raids. 

In 1866, during the retreat of Benedek’s army from Ol- 
miitz to the Danube, a Prussian raid against the Olmiitz- 
Vienna R. R. would have been very much to the point; 
Moltke several times insisted, but without success, that such 
a raid should be carried out by the Second Army; and when 
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he finally ordered the First Army to make it, and when a de- 
tachment, consisting of 150 uhlans and engineers, of this army 
successfully carried it out, it was too late, for but a very few 
trains were cut off and forced to go back. 

In 1870 the railroad connection between the German 
army and the Fatherland was Moltke’s pet hobby ; and it was 
fortunate that the French cavalry was cornered up in Metz 
and Sedan, and could not undertake any raids against the 
railroad of so much importance to the German army. 

At the present day the net of railroads in Europe is so 
dense that a leader of a raid into the rear of an enemy will 
now find many things which will prove unpleasant for him. 
A situation where an army depends on a single line of rail- 
way for communications is no longer possible, except in 
Russia. And, as stated above, a raid in America and in 
China was easier of execution than in a well settled Euro- 
pean country, where facilities for telegraphic communication 
are abundant, heralding the approach of a raiding party. 
To-day no party can cut all telegraphic communication at 
one and the same time. 

The main requirement for the success of any raid —sur- 
prise —will hardly ever be had in Europe; in any case, no 
raid can ever be executed zz force. Therefore, a raid in force 
into the rear of an army will in each case depend on actual 
conditions obtaining; 2. ¢., a pause in the operations, a single 
line of railroad only used by the enemy, may compel a raid ; 
an open, sparsely settled country, poor in telegraph lines, 
but rich in forage and supplies, and above all, our having a 
large cavalry force at our disposal, may allow such a raid; 
but these conditions will be but seldom met with in Europe. 

Small raids like those carried out by the Japanese, con- 
tinuously repeated, are the needle pricks which we can 
always follow, and the total result achieved through them 
may prove a decisive factor in future wars. 

The results achieved by raiding forces in the American 
secession war and in that in Manchuria teach us the follow- 
ing: 

1. The leader of a raiding force must receive minute di- 
rections, which cannot be misunderstood, concerning the ob- 
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ject of the raid, but entire freedom in arriving at that object 
must be left him; he also should receive thorough orienta- 
tion of the country to be traversed, conditions of railroads 
and places and stations of hostile troops guarding the line of 
communications as far as is known to headquarters. 

It is to be recommended, as a general rule, not to send 
out too large a raiding party, but above all not to send a 
large mass of cavalry ex d/oc, but rather to form half squad- 
rons of picked men (and in such selection not to indiscrimi- 
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nately mix up different regiments). Also, to attach to the 


portation. 
3. Absolute secrecy concerning the proposed movement 
should be maintained, and the objective not to be divulged 
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raiding cavalry sufficient machine guns and field artillery 
and mounted engineer detachments. Under no circum- 
stances should supply trains be taken along, and ammunition 
only should be packed on pack animals, never on wheel trans- 


even to subordinate commanders. Night marches will be 
found necessary to effect surprise. 

4. 
in going and coming. 


In enemy’s country, zever march over the same road 


MI ULTIMO PENSAMIENTO. 
(MY LAST THOUGHT), 


Written by José Rizal, on the eve of his execution on December 30, 1896.* 


Farewell, my homeland beloved, 
Region of sunbeams enchanted! 
Pear] of the seas oriental, 

Lost to us like unto Eden; 

For thee I gladly surrender 

Life full of sorrow and sadness. 
Even if life were more brilliant, 
Joyous and full of contentment, 
Still would I give it, and gladly 
Yield it for thee, for thy welfare. 


*Translated from the Spanish by Lieutenant E. H. Rubottom, Ninth 
Cavalry. 
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On battlefields struggling in frenzy, 
Others have given their life blood, 
Freely, without hesitation, 

With not a regret in the giving; 

No matter what place, what condition, 
Mid cypress or laurel or lilies 

Whether on scaffold, in open, 

Or combat or martyrdom cruel, 

It is the same to the hero 

Who dies for his home and his fireside. 


I die, yet can see that the heavens 

Are glowing and rosy with colors, 

And then at the end there appeareth 
Beyond the dark veil the day dawning; 
If scarlet be needed for staining 

Thy dawn to a richer ver million, 

Then pour out my blood, shed it freely, 
For now it is time for the offering, 
And gild it with but a reflection 

Of thy naissant light, of thy glory. 


My dreams years ayo, when but scarcely 
A boy, with my life still before me, 

My dreams when a lad adolescent, 
Already a youth full of vigor, 

Were of the sweet day when I'd see thee, 
Thou gem of the seas oriental, 

Thy dark eyes as dry as the desert, 

Thy proud brow held high as the heavens, 
With never a frown nor a wrinkle, 

Nor shameful e’er crimsoned with blushes. 


Oh dream of my life, sweet illusion! 

My ardent and living desire! 

Farewell to thee! now cries the spirit, 

The soul which is soon to be severed. 
Farewell! Oh how sweet is the privilege 
Of falling, for thus thou art given 

The power to fly, and by dying 

I give to thee life; death is sweetest 
Beneath thy blue skies; sweet the slumber 
In thy land enchanted forever! 


If over my tomb thou shouldst some day 
Behold a bright fragrant young flower, 
Amid the thick grasses that grow there, 
A simple and sweet blossom opening, 
Press it close to thy lips, to thy bosom, 
For it is the flower of my spirit; 
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And I, in my sepulcher lying, 

Will feel on my cald brow the moisture 
So warm from thy lips, and thy gentle 
Soft breath will but fan me to slumber. 


Look down, thou pale moon. and behold me, 
Let thy silver light shine upon me; 

Break now from the eastern horizon, 

Thou dawn, in thy radiant splendor; 

Thou wind, moaning low in the palm trees, 
Shalt murmur a soft lamentation; 

And, if perchance, some day descending, 
There cometh a bird from the heavens 

To perch on my cross, let it warble 

A song full of peace and forgiveness. 


Thou, Sun, riding high in the zenith, 
Shalt dry all the rains that have fallen, 
Which, pure to the heavens returning, 
The toll of my death knell shall follow; 
Perchance some true friend in compassion 
May weep for my untimely passing; 

And oft in the cool dewy evenings, 

When someone for me may be praying, 
Pray also, Oh Land of my Fathers, 

For my peaceful rest in the Savior. 


For all those who die in affliction, 

In every unhappy condition; 

For all who are destined to suffer 
Unparalleled torments forever; 

For our poor unfortunate mothers 

Who weep in their sadness and sorrow; 
For widows’ and orphans’ bereavement; 
For prisoners suffering tortures; 

For these pray to God, and implore Him 
That soon thou mayst see thy redemption. 


And when all enshrouded in darkness 
Of night is the lonely God’s acre, 
Only the dead there remaining 

Like sentinels silent with terror; 
Their quiet repose, oh! disturb not, 
Disturb not this eternal mystery; 

But if in accord be thy spirit, 

Then hark the guitar or the zither; 
’Tis I, beloved Land of my Fathers, 
’Tis I, who am singing thy praises. 
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And when the sad day at last cometh 
When my resting place is forgotten, 

No longer appearing a tombstone 

Or cross that should mark its location, 
Then let it be plowed o’er by laborers 
And scattered by hoe or by shovel; 

And then shall the last of my ashes 
Return unto Nature that gave them, 
And, borne on the four winds of Heaven, 
Shall settle as dust in thy carpet. 


Then tell me why should the thought grieve me 
That I may be lost in oblivion ? 

For shall I not traverse thy valleys, 

Thy blue atmosphere and thy woodlands, 

And oft in thine ears still be ringing 

Like chiming of bells, clear and vibrant; 

And also as natural phenomena, 

As fragrance, light, colors or voices, 

A song or a moan, e’er repeating 

The essence of my faith eternal. 


My own idolized Native Country, 

Of all of my sorrows the saddest, 

My own Philippines, my beloved! 
Hear now my adieu, my last farewell! 
3ehold all for thee I am leaving, 

My parents, my friends long beloved! 
I go where no slaves are in bondage, 
No hangman, nor cruel oppressor, 
Where faith does not justify murder, 
And God is the Ruler Eternal. 


Adieu, Oh my parents and brothers, 

As part of my soul here remaining, 

Ye friends of the years of my childhood, 
And of the dear home lost forever! 

Give thanks unto God, that already 

I rest from the day’s toil and trouble. 
Farewell unto thee, gentle stranger, 

My friend and my joy thou wert ever! 
Farewell, all ye beings beloved! 

Oh weep not, for death is but resting! 
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LANGUAGE LEAVES 


By Carrain FREDERICK B. HENNESSY, Tuirp Fie_p ARTILLERY. 


HE army of the United States probably contains a 
smaller percentage of officers speaking foreign lan- 
guages than any other army of a first class war power. This 
condition of affairs is due to the fact that we have, practically 
speaking, but one language in North America, whereas in 
Europe many different languages are spoken, thus necessi- 
tating the knowledge of several languages upon the part of 
the officers of foreign armies. 

Of course, some of our officers acquire a certain proficiency 
in French and Spanish at West Point and at the Service 
Schools, but generally with a “tin horn” accent (phono- 
graph method). 

It is an exceptional person who can learn to speak fluently 
a foreign language without actually visiting and living in the 
country in which that particular language is spoken. 

In the event of war with a European or Asiatic nation, 
the United States army would be greatly handicapped by 
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this lack of officers able to speak the language of our enemy, 
while the opposing army would possess many officers who 
could not only speak our language, but also French and Ger- 
man, materially aiding them in a campaign in any country. 

Some time ago it was suggested that a bonus (say $200 
per annum) be allowed to any officer who learned to speak 
any foreign language, in order to encourage army officers to 
acquire languages other than their native tongue, as is done 
in foreign armies. 

The above mentioned scheme would doubtlessly encour- 
age some officers to study foreign languages to receive the ad- 
ditional pay, but it is believed that the following plan would be 
just as efficacious and would not necessitate any increase in 
the appropriation for the pay of the army, and could be in- 
augurated by executive order, without legislation by Con- 


gress. 
This plan is to have one or more officers of the highest 
class standing at the Army School of the Line or the Staff 
College annually detailed to take a “language leave of ab- 
sence” for the period of one year, to be sent abroad to such 


country (including Japan) as the selected officer may elect 
or the War Department designate, and there complete the 
study of the language desired, by actual residence in that 
country. 

Certain officers might not be able to undertake this detail 
on account of the possible expense, but when it is considered 
that a person can live comfortably abroad at less expense 
than in the United States, providing one does not attempt 
the “society act,” it is thought that almost any ambitious 
officer could undertake the detail without suffering any great 
hardship, financially or otherwise. 

But to be successful, the plan must rest upon the volun- 
tary initiative of each officer concerned. 

In connection with this same subject it should also be 
prescribed that one or more officers of high class standing at 
the Mounted Service School, Fort Riley, Kansas, would be 
eligible for one year’s detail at the Saumur Riding School, 
or at some one of the other excellent foreign riding schools, 
such as those in Vienna, Hanover and Rome. 
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This will not only be an incentive to all officers to qualify 
in the equitation features of the curriculum at these foreign 
schools, but will also give them an opportunity to there ac- 
quire a fluent knowledge of the language concerned. 

The adoption of some such scheme as the proposed one 
would prove a welcome relief after the terrific “grind” at the 
Service Schools, and would be in the nature of a reward for 
faithful services rendered there, ultimately resulting in great 
benefit to the government, for not only would an officer be 
thus afforded an opportunity to study the foreign language, 
but it would also enable him, by personal observation, to 
familiarize himself with the methods of warfare and the per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies of the officers of the foreign armies with 
whom he would be brought in close contact, which knowledge 
might prove invaluable in time of campaign. 


MACHINE GUN PLATOON. 


Fort DEs Moines, Iowa, January 20, 1908. 
The Adjutant General, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 
‘IR: I have the honor to make the following report in 
regard to the machine gun platoon, Second U. S. Cav- 
alry,and the following recommendations for changesof equip- 
ment and organization of machine gun platoons in the army. 

When the report required on March 1, 1907, was made, 
the platoon had not been organized a sufficient length of time 
to determine on needed changes. 

Since that time the platoon has been on all the monthly 
three day marches and the weekly eighteen mile marches 
with the squadron. It was on the march with the regiment 
to St. Joseph, Mo., and return, twelve days of continuous 
marching each way. 

It served with the Brown Army in the maneuvers with 
the Iowa National Guard for eight days; served with the 
regiment on the Ute Indian Expedition in South Dakota, 
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where it marched 240 miles. Since March 1, 1907, the 
platoon has marched approximately 1200 miles, under all 
conditions of weather and on all kinds of roads. 

The platoon has been drilled regularly and all the various 
formations and methods of drill have been tried, and those 
found most satisfactory adopted. 

The allowance of ammunition has been fired at target 
practice in training the gunners. The changes recommended 
are based upon the experience obtained from the above 
service. 


CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT. 


Pack Saddles.—The American aparejo is recommended to 
replace the English pack saddle, for the following reasons: 

ist. The English pack saddle is found too light for cav- 
alry service, on continuous marching, the hair padding soon 
gets matted, and there is no way to remedy it without ripping 
the saddle to pieces. It produces a general swelling on the 
back. The side bars produce swelling of their size and shape 
where they are pressed into the animal by distance pieces of 
the hangers. On the gun mule the weight of the pack being 
greater in front the saddle soon becomes hard and matted in 
front, producing swelling of the withers. 

2d. The English pack saddle produces more rubbing of 
the hair, as it has more forward and backward motion than 
the aparejo. 

3d. The English pack saddle does not permit of packing 
the load with the diamond hitch when hangers or arch frame 
becomes broken. 

The Aparejo—The Daly frame in the aparejo resting on 
the withers has produced some sores and rubbing of the 
skin. Itisthought that this can be remedied by shaping the 
frame out at this point and allowing room for some packing 
at that point to keep it up off the point of the withers. Some 
other bunches were caused on the backs of the animals but 
were easily reduced by changing the packing. 

Coronas.— The coronas supplied are too light and should 
be the same as those supplied to pack trains. The canvas 
should not be stitched to the corona, as when the blankets 
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get wet it shrinks and causes the canvas to wrinkle, and 
the wrinkles cannot be gotten out without ripping off the 
canvas. 

Gun and Tripod Hangers.— The tripod hanger is not made 
out of the proper grade of steel. Three tripod hangers have 
been broken by the weight of the tripod when moving at an 
increased gait. Each break has been at the forward angle 
of the hanger near, the rivet by which the rings are fastened 
to the hanger. 

Buckles were substituted for the cincha straps on both 
hangers, and found more satisfactory, being quicker to un- 
fasten and fasten and not as likely to work loose. 

Only one strap is necessary for strapping ammunition 
boxes on top of frame. 

TTooks on the Arch Frame.—The hooks being made of 
brass are too soft and do not stand the wear on them. Nearly 
all of these hooks have worn from one-half to two-thirds of 
the way through and will have to be replaced. 

Spare Barrels.—The life of a barrel using the present 
high velocity ammunition and firing at the rate of the Maxim 
gun will probably at the best be about 2000 rounds Fifteen 
hundred rounds were fired through one barrel and the lands 
of the rifling were cut away for about one inch from the 
breach. 

It is therefore evident that more spare barrels should be 
carried with each gun, as in active service and at a distance 
from the arsenal they could not be readily obtained. Each 
ammunition pack could carry one or two spare barrels 
strapped to the frame, giving either five or ten spare barrels 
for each gun. 

Ammunition Boxes. —The spring on the cover of the 
boxes is too weak and should be strengthened. 

Extra Pins and Split Pins.—Each gun should have two 
spare elevating pins and trunion pins, as these are easily 
lost on the march, rendering the gun useless, or nearly so, 
till new ones can be made or obtained. There should also be 
at least two extra split pins of each kind, especially the ele- 


vating pin split pin. 
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Cleaning Rod.—The slit in the cleaning rod is too large, 
causing it to break. A brass cleaning rod should be pro- 
vided for use in the garrison. 

Elevating Clamp.—The elevating clamp does not at all 
times work satisfactorily. It is sometimes difficult to clamp 
the elevating screw tightly, and nearly always requires con- 
siderable pressure to clamp it, which deranges the aim. 

If it is not clamped tightly the gun in firing will gradually 
work up off of the target. 

Marking of Equipments.—Some fixed form of marking 
equipments should be adopted and the necessary stencils and 
dies supplied. In this connection attention is respectfully 
invited to my letter of January 22, 1907. 

After several articles had been lost it was found neces- 
sary to mark the equipments, and such articles as could be 
marked with a stencil were marked with cross sabers, with 
the letters M-G in upper angle and number of regiment 
below. 

Wheeled Mounts.—It is believed that a wheeled mount 
would be superior to the tripod if it can be made in suitable 
shape for packing. 

The wheel mount would permit the rapid movement of 
the guns to new positions, to threatened flanks and advan- 
tageous points to fire on targets that unexpectedly presented 
themselves. It would be valuable in rear and advance guard 
formations when in contact with the enemy, permitting 
advance in readiness for action and without packing. 

It might be the means of saving the guns from capture 
in a surprise or retreat, or in case of loss of gun mule. 

The tripod and gun are too heavy to be carried more 
than short distances. The records of the mountain batteries 
show that guns can be put into action on wheel mounts as 
quickly as guns using the tripod mount. 

Artillery Whips.— Artillery whips should be supplied for 
the use of the file closers in keeping the mules up to the 
proper gait. 

Change in Organization.—The administration of the 
machine gun platoon as at present organized is a continual 
source of difficulty and trouble to all concerned. While it is 
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realized that the scheme was only tentative, with the idea of 
learning what is the best way to provide machine gun 
service, it has now been found certain that the system of 
detailing men from three different troops will never prove 
satisfactory, and the efficient service that is desired can never 
be obtained from men who are under so many different 
commanders, and the time has come, it is thought, to try 
some other method. 

The necessity for the service of the machine gun is 
admitted as most important, and if that service is necessary 
it is certain that we should have the best obtainable, and 
that as soon as possible, as we are far behind all European 
countries in its development. 

It is believed that the only way tn have an efficient 
machine gun organization is to maintain it as an entirely 
separate command, both in garrison and in the field, and 
that to do this it should be organized as a machine gun bat- 
tery of either four or six guns with the proper number 
of non-commissioned officers, cargador, cooks, blacksmith, 
mechanic, saddler, privates, etc. That quarters and stables 
should be provided, and that the battery be one of the per- 
manent organizations of the regiment. 

The men should be especially enlisted for machine gun 
service and men who are suitable for the work required, and 
not men who are the rag end of the troop, as is sometimes 
the case with those now detailed, and whom a troop com- 
mander is glad to get out of his ranks. The service with 
the machine guns require much more work than that of the 
trooper, and for efficiency the men must have an intelligent 
interest in their work. 

With such men and with them all belonging to the same 
permanent organization, esprit de corps will not be lacking. 

As it is now, your men are under three different troop 
commanders and the platoon commander; they never know 
just whom they are serving under. The troop commanders 
don’t know when and what is required of them in the pla- 
toon, and the platoon commander don’t know what they are 
doing in the troop. He may order a drill or an inspection 
and find that half his men are on duty in the troop on police 
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work, in charge of quarters, etc., so he has to be contented 
with giving what instructions can be given to the few men 
present, and hope for enough men for a drill the next day. 

Proper instructions in the service of the guns cannot be 
given without nearly the full complement of men. 

The troop commander finds that his machine gun men 
at inspection of quarters are on duty at the platoon inspec- 
tion, and their bunks are not in proper shape, etc. 

The result of the present condition is that the machine 
gun men are often made the scapegoats of their troop, that 
service with the machine guns that would otherwise be 
interesting is made undesirable. 

In the matter of stable and storage of equipments the 
same difficulty is met with. The platoon has nearly as much 
equipment as a troop and no place is provided where it can 
be kept together in a military manner ready for service. 
Having it divided among three troops is out of the question, 
and as one troop does not want to give up the room to it all 
the time, of which it has not sufficient space anyway, the 
platoon has to move from one troop to another every month. 
Also the men of three different troops having access to the 
stables of one troop is not a satisfactory condition of affairs. 

At present this difficulty is solved temporarily by the pla- 
toon being quartered in the stables of Troop “L,’’ which is 
on detached service. 

The platoon is supplied with an entire outfit of black- 
smith’s and saddler’s tools, but no blacksmith or saddler has 
been assigned to the platoon, although requests have been 
made for them. The result is that on field service horses 
and mules sometimes went lame from want of proper shoe- 
ing. When horses or mules were sent to the troop black- 
smith’s to be shod they were too busy shoeing their own 
horses, and the platoon was required to wait till all the troop 
was shod. 

In the field the men had to mess with their troops, as re- 
quests for a cook were not approved. Provisions for the as- 
signment of those men to the platoon should be made. 

Under the present organization of the platoon the rank- 
ing non-commissioned officer should be a sergeant instead 
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of acorporal. Excepting paper work his duties are fully as 
arduous and important as those of a first sergeant. This is 
even more so in the cavalry than the infantry, and if the in- 
fantry platoons are to have a sergeant there seems to be 
even more reason why the cavalry platoon should have one. 

The following organization is suggested for a machine 
gun battery of four guns: One captain, one first lieutenant, 
one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, three sergeants, 
(one quartermaster sergeant, two sergeants chief of ammuni- 
tion sections), four corporals, two blacksmiths and farriers, 
two cooks, one cargador and forty privates. 

This would provide for four gun sections of one corporal 
and nine privates, which is found to be the least number of 
men that can efficiently handle one section. Four privates 
are members of the gun squad and the other five are drivers. 

It would give four extra privates, one to a section, who 
would be trained and available to replace casualties. 

In this connection it is to be remembered that with a 
troop of cavalry the loss of a set of fours or more does not im- 
pair the efficiency of the remainder of the troop, but with the 
machine gun the loss of afew men means impaired efficiency 
of service to a large degree. 

On the recent Indian expedition in South Dakota the 
platoon became so reduced through discharge and sickness as 
to leave only two gunners and four drivers to a section, thus 
making the handling of the packs in unpacking and packing 
and in crossing ferries very difficult, and if the platoon had 
been required to go into action it would have necessitated 
leaving behind some of the ammunition packs or of serving 
the guns with reduced personnel and consequent impaired 
efficiency. 

In all marches with the squadron and regiment the 
platoon has kept closed up on the rear troop of the column 
and taken the gaits of the column, and it has been shown 
that the machine gun platoon under full pack can at all times 
be expected to keep up with a cavalry column. 

But as an increased gait and frequent halts are harder on 
pack animals than continuous marching, it is believed that in 
time of peace, and on marches at a distance from the enemy 
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in time of war, the platoon should march detached from the 
regiment and move at a walk, continuing till camp is 
reached. 

The drill regulations previously submitted have been 
modified and revised and are now being printed. A copy 
will be forwarded when they are completed. 

Very respectfully, 
H. R. SMALLEY. 
2d. Lt and Sqd. Q. M. and Cmy., 2d Cavalry, 
Commanding Machine Gun Platoon, 2d Cavalry. 


CARRYING THE RIFLE. 


Fort Huacuuca, A. T., November 27, 1907. 
The Adjutant, Fifth Cavalry, Fort Huachuca, A. T. 
*TR:—In reply to circular letter from your office of Novem- 
ber 24, 1907, I have the honor to report as follows: 

I was authorized by Major Stevens, Fifth Cavalry, to use 
in Troop “C” Fifth Cavalry, the method of carrying the 
rifle in an almost vertical position behind the trooper’s right 
thigh on the right side of the horse, in a similar manner to 
that used previous to 1892, which was about the time the 
method of carrying the carbine under the leg was adopted. 

The method prescribed by the War Department in the 
circular of February 23, 1907, has been used by me, and I 
consider it a great improvement on the one laid down in the 
Cavalry Drill Regulations. But, in my opinion, it does not 
do away with the main trouble, viz., the heavy rifle pulling 
diagonally on the left side of the pommel, with an excess 
pull of from eight to ten pounds, depending on the angle at 
which the rifle is inclined. It was to try to find a remedy 
for this defect that caused me to make the experiment 
described in this report. 

The following isthe method: The present rifle scabbard 
was modified by running a strap from the open end to the 
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stud at the rear of the saddle. This strap had several holes 
to use on the stud, so that the scabbard could be adjusted at 
the proper height by using the proper hole. This strap was 
fastened to one side of the open end of the scabbard, and this 
strap was fastened into the offcinch ring. A third strap was 
put around the scabbard just below the mouth, and this 
strap was fastened to the off rear spider strap. When 
properly adjusted this gave the rifle a position behind the 
trooper’s right thigh, butt at height of elbow, toe of 
piece to rear, barrel to the front and almost vertical, but 
sloping slightly to the front and slightly outwards. This 
latter enabled the trooper to use his right leg and right spur 
in managing his horse. I had but one man in thetroop that 
had any trouble in mounting with the rifle in the scabbard 
as described above, but should there be any difficulty in this 
respect, on account of horses that are unusually restless or 
fractious, it can be obviated by having the trooper slightly 
lengthen the sling on his rifle, and then sling his rifle on 
his left shoulder or even on his back just before mounting. 
After mounting, he can place the rifle in the scabbard, either 
at once or as soon as the horse becomes quieted. By using 
this plan, he would be in no more danger of getting hurt 
through his horse throwing him while mounting than 
ordinarily. 

The other articles are packed as follows: Overcoat, 
blanket roll and shelter tent half as now prescribed in cir- 
cular of February 23d, War Department, saber on the off 
side under the right leg, almost vertical and strapped to off 
pommel ring and off cinch ring. (Note.—The present ex- 
perimental saber with scabbard and knot weighs only two 
and three-fourths pounds.) 

Extra horseshoes are wired underneath tread of stirrups, 
one on each side. 
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NEAR SIDE CANTLE. | OFF SIDE CANTLE. 

Canteen (empty). ..... seopound | Rite ............00...68 9.09 pounds 
Lariat and picket pin... 3.30 pounds | Scabbard............... 3.31 pounds 
BNORE IDO 5 osc icses 9S 1.40 pounds. Knife, fork and spoon... .4o pound 
Shelter tent poles....... 1.00 pounds | Tincup................ .56 pound 
MGAMCAR@ 5 oy cence es - .95 pound | 
Carrycomb ....0s.00060% .65 pound 
Florse brush... 6.036050 .65 pound 
Watering bridle ........ 1.50 pounds 
Horseshoe nails ........ .25 pound 

ROTA A aeene 10.70 pounds | i eee eee 13.36 pounds 


All of these articles are carried in saddle bags except 
lariat and picket pin, canteen, nose bag, shelter tent poles, 
rifle and rifle scabbard. It will be seen that this will make 
the weight on each side of the cantle about equal when the 
canteen is filled, and about two and a half pounds heavier 
on the off side when the canteen is empty. As the experi- 
mental saber, scabbard, and saber knot weights together 
about two and three-quarters pounds, it will be seen that 
when the canteen is full there would be a diagonal pull of 
between two and three pounds on the off pommel ring, and 
that when the canteen is empty there would be a straight 
pull on the pommel of between two and three pounds, and 
also one on the cantle of about the same amount, thus giving a 
straight pull to the right on both ends of the saddle instead 
of a diagonal pull. Thus the pull when diagonal (canteen 
being full) is very small and when not diagonal (canteen 
being empty) it is straight to the right. It is believed that 
this state of affairs will come nearer to minimizing sore 
backs, other things being normal, than any other arrange- 
ment yet proposed. When we first began to carry the car- 
bine in a boot or scabbard under the leg I believe that it 
was an improvement on the old method. 

But the change to the rifle and the great increase in the 
weight of the rifle has convinced me that we will never have 
any satisfaction nor be able to minimize the evil of sore 
backs until we do one of two things, viz: Either we must 
give up the heavy rifle and return to the carbine or we must 
adopt a method of carrying the rifle and pack that will not 
cause a heavy diagonal pull on one corner of the saddle. I 
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believe that the method I propose accomplishes the latter 
result more nearly than any that I have yet seen described. 
It was practically in use once in our cavalry service and gave 
very good results. 

On the march to Ft. Apache and return the results were 
very satisfactory, but as we trotted between ten and fifteen 
per cent. only of the distance and the weather was cool, lam 
not prepared to say that the method has yet been conclusively 
tested at the trot, but I am firmly convinced that it is a great 
improvement on the present method. During this march of 
about five hundred and twenty miles, I had in the troop only 
four sore backs, and only two of these could by any possibility 
be laid to the method of packing the saddle or carrying the 
rifle. I had many horses with old sit-fasts and sores and ex- 
pected to have a great deal of trouble on this account, but 
was much surprised that I had scarcely any. 

The present scabbard could be modified at the arsenal at 
very little expense so as to be adapted for use by this method. 
It might even be modified by troop saddlers under proper 
specifications sent out by the Ordnance Department. 

I also wish to call attention to the difference between my 
method and that proposed by Captain Williams in the July, 
1907, number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

Captain Williams advocates putting the rifle behind the 
pack probably to get out of the way of the trooper’s arm and 
leg. I believe that this is a mistake, as the rifle will be too 
far away from the center of the load, and at the trot a motion 
will be set up and communicated to the saddle which will 
not only cause it to rub the horse’s back, but will also cause 
it to slip. In the method proposed by me (and formerly in 
use in our service) the rifle fits snugly between the trooper’s 
right thigh in front and the pack and the right saddle pocket 
in rear, there is little motion, and in case of necessity the 
trooper can steady his piece by placing his right hand on the 
small of the stock. 

Captain Romeyn’s method, I imagine, is somewhat similar 
to mine, but placing the rifle on the left side would be a seri- 
ous obstacle to mounting. Of course this might be obviated 
by slinging the rifle on the person before mounting, as sug- 
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gested by me above, and placing it in the scabbard after 
mounting. 

I believe that there are great possibilities in the method 
proposed by me, and I would recommend that some officer, 
other than myself, and who takes an interest in this matter, 
be authorized to make a further trial of said experiment. 

If the method is tried I would suggest that the scabbard 
be properly modified. The way that I had it arranged was 
not entirely satisfactory, because the point of attachment of 
the top strap was too high, and because in order to use the 
ring it was necessary to turn the scabbard with the “flare” 
of the mouth to the front. To ride well, the “flare” of the 
mouth should be to the rear, the toe of the piece should 
always point to the rear, the barrel being to the front. I 
also respectfully request authority to publish this report in 
the JOURNAL OF THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 

N. F. McClure, 
Captain, Fifth Cavalry, Commanding Troop “C.” 


VIRGINIA HORSES. 


Fort MEYER, VIRGINIA, April 10, 1908. 
The Quartermaster General, U. S. A., Washington, D. C.: 


IR:— Pursuant to the verbal request of the Quartermas- 
ter General's office, I have the honor to make the fol- 
lowing report from personal observations upon the horse situ- 
ation in Virginia, in the vicinity of Berryville, Millwood, 
Delaplane, Upperville, Middleburg, and the neighboring 
smaller towns along the Blue Ridge Mountains, in Clark, 
Fauquier and Loudoun Counties: 

The first thing that impresses one is the great number 
of well bred horses found in,this part of the country. Trav- 
eling between towns, one sAidom sees pedestrians, and very 
few people driving; practically everybody, black and white, 
male and female, being mounted upon well bred horses. 
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This plentiful supply of well bred horses is due to the 
fact that for generations numerous registered thoroughbreds 
have been serving selected mares at a stud fee ranging from 
ten to twenty five dollars, with the result that any one own- 
ing a mare has a chance to secure a half-bred foal at a very 


low figure. 

















VIRGINIA HUNTER. 


Seven-year-old. Owned by Captain C. R. Howland, 2Ist Infantry. 


Inthe Upperville Valley alone there are three stud farms, 
upon which thoroughbreds are raised exclusively, insuring 
a good supply of stallions for use with the mares in this 
valley and vicinity. 

In the Upperville Valley blue grass is found in great abun- 
dance, affording good pasturage for horses and cattle. Inthe 
Shenandoah Valley, on the western slope of the Blue Ridge, 
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the soil is of limestone formation, with the result that, al- 
though the horses are of excellent quality, they cost more to 
raise, as the grass “burns up” in mid suinmer. 

It is calculated that in the Upperville Valley it costs about 
forty dollars per annum to raise a horse, whereas the cost of 
maintenance upon the other side of the Blue Ridge is about 
sixty dollars per annum. 

Due to the high price of oats during the last few years, 
the great majority of horses are fed upon unshelled corn, 











VIRGINIA COLT. 


Four-year-old. Owned by Captain R.O. Van Horn, Seventeenth Infantry. 


very little, if any, oats forming part of the horse’s ration. 
This applies to the hunters and hacking horses as well as to 
the light and heavy draft horses. 

Of course, upon thoroughbred stud farms the above does 
not apply, as they can afford to go to greater expense than 
can the ordinary farmer or stock raiser. 

The average price of a good type of military charger, say 
a half bred, 15.2 to 16 hands high, from five to eight years of 
age, weighing from 1000 to 1100 pounds, will run from $200 
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to $275, broken but not trained, and from $250 to $300 for 


the finished product. 
Photographs are herewith submitted, showing types of 
horses recently purchased for personal use of officers on duty 


in Washington. 
In relation to the purchase of “ small horses for mounted 
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VIRGINIA COLT. 


Five-year-old. Owned by Lieut. F. P. Lahm, Sixth Cavalry. 


messengers,” a careful search was made for horses of this 
type, and quite a number of stunted half breds were found, 
ranging from 14.2 to 15.1 hands, which can be secured at the 
rate of $100 per head delivered at Fort Myer, if bought in 


lots of ten or more. 
These horses are far preferable for use by mounted 
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messengers and for army polothan the average Western cow 
pony purchased at a somewhat smaller figure, but costing 
more when brought from Texas or California for use in the 
Department of the East and in Cuba. 

Photographs of several of these stunted half breds are 
herewith submitted. These small horses are speedy, handy, 

















and good weight carriers for their size, and are preferable to 
the Western ponies of the same size. 

Light draft animals from 1000 to 1200 pounds, 15.2 to 16 
hands, may be purchased at about $200 per head. 

Many of the farmers and breeders in this section of 
Virginia are now devoting more time tothe raising of draft 
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horses than they did formerly, as they claim it is a more 
profitable investment, as the draft horse is not as expensive 
to raise and keep as is the saddle horse. 

In conclusion, it is respectfully suggested that in the 
event of the adoption of the Quartermaster General's scheme 
for remount depots, that the Shenandoah Valley be care- 
fully considered as an ideal location for one of these remount 
depots, as the supply of luxuriant blue grass is practically 
unlimited, affording excellent pasturage facilities for a large 














VIRGINIA POLO Pony. 


number of animals. The land is not very expensive, and a 
large tract well watered and pastured could be purchased at 
a very economical figure. 

This is the country from which Mosby’s guerillas and 
Jeb Stuart’s cavalry secured many of their famous mounts, 
with which they did such wonderful long distance riding 
during the Civil War. The decendants of these hardy 
horses are numerous, and the supply practically unlimited, 
as almost all the land owners are raising one or more horses 
for pleasure or for profit. 
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There are many officers on duty in Washington who are 
desirous of purchasing a better class of charger than that 
furnished by the government, and it is recommended that 
all such officers be encouraged to personally purchase these 
excellent mounts. 

This will give each officer a good idea of the resources of 
Virginia so far as horses are concerned, which is an educa- 
tion in itself to all officers interested in horses, and will 
bring him into close contact with the people who raise these 

















VIRGINIA PoLo Pony. 


animals, from whom much valuable information may be 
gained, and contained in the personal report required to be 
submitted by each officer concerned, for the information of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, with the result that in a 
short time practically all of Virginia will be covered and re- 
ported upon as a horse center without expense to the gov- 
ernment. 
Very respectfully, 
F. B. HENNEsSY, 

Captain Third Field Artillery. 
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NEW CARBINE FOR THE GERMAN CAVALRY. 


CCORDING to the Adlgemeine Schweizerische Militar- 
seitung, the German cavalry is in process of re- 
armament with a new carbine. The weapon at present in 
use is sighted up to 1200 metres. The new rifle will be 
sighted up to 2000 meters, and will fire the projectile, 
Mark 1898. <A certain number of regiments have already 
received the new carbine. 

This shows the great importance that the Germans 
attach to dismounted action and fire of cavalry. A knife 
bayonet, attached to the new weapon, has been issued to 
eight regiments. This bayonet is similar to that given to 
the pioneers, mitrailleuse detachments, etc., and has a saw 
back. It is to be worn on the belt and will serve as a 
weapon in hand-to-hand conflicts, or will be used more 
frequently in the camp or bivouac. 

The Swiss military paper says that the saber will be 
withdrawn from those regiments to whom the new carbine 
bayonet has been issued in order to reduce the weight car- 
ried by the horse. In this our contemporary must be in 
error. The Germans would never take away the saber from 
the lancer, for if the latter loses his lance, as often happens, 
or in close quarters in a mé/ée, would be helpless. 

The pouch belt is to be done away with in the German 
cavalry, to whom a cartridge belt, similar to that used by the 
infantry, will be soon issued. It is not to be supposed that 
these changes in the armament of the soldiers of the Father- 
land mean any deviation from the good old shock action 
tactics immortalized by Seidlitz and Zeithen. Far from it. 
But the opportunity for shock action does not occur every 
day, whilst the cavalry soldier is constantly obliged to dis- 
mount on reconnaissance. Moreover, the increasing range of 
the infantry rifle renders it a matter of necessity for cavalry 
to be able to defend itself by fire when reconnoitering. 

Thirty years ago, in the Turkish War, the Russian 
dragoons were killed by Turkish bullets whilst they were 
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unable to answer the fire of their opponents armed with the 
Martini rifles. This so angered Skobeleff that he proposed 
the armament of the cavalry with an infantry rifle. The 
metamorphosis produced a hybrid soldier, who lost the dash 
of the horseman without gaining the marksmanship of the 
infantry soldier.—From the Broad Arrow. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM PINAR DEL RIO. 


PINAR DEL RIO, Cuba, April 11, 1908. 
HIS station and the country around it has been the 
scene of much activity during the past month, in con- 
nection with the target practice and maneuvers of the com- 
bined forces assembled here, under the command of Colonel 
James Parker, Eleventh Cavalry. This force consisted of 
the Second Squadron, Eleventh Cavalry, Major Homer W. 
Wheeier, commanding, from Camp Columbia, Cuba; Third 
Squadron, Eleventh Cavalry, Captain William T. Littebrant, 
Eleventh Cavalry, commanding, from Pinar del Rio, Cuba; 
Mountain Batteries “A” and “B,” Second Field Artillery, 
Captains Irwin and Williams, Major Conklin, commanding, 
from Camp Columbia; Light Battery “F,”’ Third Field 
Artillery, Captain Gatley, commanding, from Camp Colum- 
bia; the Light Battery of the Cuban Army, Captain Silva, 
commanding, from Havana; a detachment of Company “I,” 
Signal Corps, Lieutenant Hemphill, commanding, from 
Camp Columbia, with field wireless telegraph and field wire 
buzzer outfits, heliograph and flag outfits, and two complete 
pack trains of fifty mules each. There were also present, 
to observe the maneuvers, General Barry, commanding the 
Army of Cuban Pacification; Major Treat, Inspector Gen- 
eral; Captain Furlong, General Staff; Captain Clayton, at- 
tached to the Rural Guards, and ten officers of the Rural 
Guards, whom Captain Clayton escorted. 
The country around Pinar del Rio is ideal for the pur- 
pose of maneuvers, combining as it does all varieties of 
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terrain. On this occasion the troops made use of a section 
of the island fifty miles square, extending from the southern 
to the northern shore in a north and a south direction and a 
considerable distance to the east and west of Pinar del Rio. 
Settlements are few and confined to certain localities, the 
rest of the country being open and without habitation. A 
ridge of low mountains passes through the center of the is- 
land. Southwesterly and south of this a plain, seventeen 
miles wide, extends to the sea, the southern half of this 
plain being well wooded. North of this ridge, about half 
way between it and the sea, passes through the island the 
Sierra, a range of mountains of marble, with sides almost 
perpendicular, presenting a strange and picturesque aspect, 
on account of its strange vegetation and hundreds of caves 
that have been washed out by the action of wind and water 
for millions of years. These Sierras rise from the level 
plain and are traversed, only in few places by passes. 
North of the Sierras great pine wooded ridges reach down to 
the northern sea. The country is wild and picturesque in 
the extreme. Through the Sierras, reaching from Pinar del 
Rio to Esperanza on the north coast, Americans have built a 
splendid highway, macadamized, with iron bridges, a road 
which is sure to be in the future the Mecca of automobile 
tourists. The soil of this part of Cuba is sandy and contains 
numerous lakes, and is traversed by many little rivers. 

At the earnest request of Colonel James Parker, Eleventh 
Cavalry, this section of the country was taken advantage of 
for field operations by cavalry and artillery. The troops first 
spent two or three weeks in completing their target practice, 
the cavalry on the beautiful rifle range seven miles south of 
Pinar del Rio, while the artillery, whose camp was at Lake 
Juncos, seven miles east of Pinar del Rio, fired over the ex- 
tensive plains and ridges in that vicinity. This target prac- 
tice was most satisfactory to both arms, the cavalry qualifying 
a large portion of their men as sharpshooters. The com- 
bined strength of the three commands was: Officers, 44; 
men, 1020; horses, 764; guns, 14; mules, 533. 

The cavalry camp was connected with headquarters at 
Pinar del Rio by telephone, and the artillery camp by field 
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wireless telegraph, the field wireless at camp communicating 
with permanent Cuban wireless station recently installed at 
Pinar del Rio, in barrack enclosure. Uninterrupted com- 
munication was maintained and the system was a remarkable 
success. 

The first field problem took place on April Ist and 2d, 
1908. The commander of the Brown Force was Major 
Homer W. Wheeler, Eleventh Cavalry, and the commander 
of the Blue Force Major John Conklin, Second Field Artil- 
lery, the chief umpire being Colonel James Parker, Eleventh 
Cavalry. In this problem the Brown Force, consisting of 
the Second Squadron, Eleventh Cavalry, and one battery of 
Mountain Artillery, coming from the eastern part of the 
island, attempts to make a raid in the western part of Pinar 
del Rio. The Blue Force, consisting of the Third Squadron, 
Eleventh Cavalry, Battery “F,” Third Field Artillery, and 
Battery “B,’ Mountain Artillery, and detachment of the 
Signal Corps, stationed in Pinar del Rio, is informed of the 
approach of the Brown Force, twenty-five miles to the east, 
and by reconnaissance and scouting and the use of field sig 
naling, was to determine its line of march, and having done 
so, was to intercept the Brown Force. 

This problem is similar to the problem presented to the 
Spanish and the Cubans, when Maceo, in 1897 crossed the 
trochas, and passing Pinar del Rio, penetrated into the west- 
ern part of the province, burning and destroying. It was, 
therefore, like the two problems which followed, of a prac- 
tical kind. 

As worked out, the Blue commander established a wire- 
less telegraph station seven miles toward the east and helio- 
graph stations, one four miles toward the southeast, one 
seven miles to the south. In advance of these stations were 
sent out a large body of scouts, under Lieutenant Shelley, 
Eleventh Cavalry. The enemy was discovered and their po- 
sition and line of march reported at a distance of fourteen 
miles to the east, which showed excellent work on the part 
of the cavalry scouts, who had to cover one hundred square 
miles of territory. 
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The Brown position and line of march being discovered, 
the Blue Force proceeded southeast to intercept them, and at 
11:00 o'clock that night went into camp, with orders to be 
saddled up before dawn and take up the march. The Brown 
force marched southwest, discovered the position of the Blue 
Force by a mere chance, and exactly at dawn made a vigor- 
ous attack upon the Blues. The Blues had failed to put out- 
posts far enough out, and were in the act of saddling up 
when this attack came. The attack was an entire success, 
the Blues being taken by surprise, and they were thrown 
back, affording a passage to the west for the Browns. The 
3lues lost heavily. 

The Browns, pursuing their march towards San Juan y 
Martinez, which they proposed to burn, were pursued by the 
Blue Force. Owing to the fact that the Browns had to suit 
their march to that of the Mountain Battery, of which the 
enlisted personnel marched on foot, and could not, therefore, 
make over four miles an hour, the Brown Force was soon 
overtaken by the Blues, and had to make a running fight. 
They, however, sent one troop on at a trot towards the west, 
which reached San Juan y Martinez, its objective point with- 
out opposition at 8:00 A.M. The remainder of the Brown 
Force, beleaguered by the Blues, fought their way to Lake 
Santa Maria, where the problem was declared off by the chief 
umpire, on account of the exhaustion of men and horses. 

This problem afforded the most instructive object lesson 
in the use of scouts, officers’ patrols and signaling, to the 
young officers who took part in it. It is probable also that 
the lesson derived from the surprise on the early morning 
of April 2d, which was due to the lack of proper outposts, 
will be worth the cost of many problems. 

It will be seen that the problem was worked out in the 
plains country more or less obstructed by lakes, marshes and 
woods, extending to the east, south and west of Pinar del 
Rio. The Brown Force avoided the hilly and mountainous 
country to the north of Pinar del Rio, in which they showed 
good judgment. The march of the Brown Force from 2:00 
A. M., April 2d, until dawn, was conducted with the greatest 
skill, and the point aimed at was reached at exactly the 
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right time. The honors in this problem remain with the 
Browns. The whole affair was realistic to the greatest 
degree. 


SECOND PROBLEM. 


The second problem took place on April 5th and 6th. 
In this the commander of the Brown Force was Captain 
Samuel G. Jones, Eleventh Cavalry, and the commander of 
the Blue Force was Captain Stephen H. Elliott, Eleventh 
Cavalry, the chief umpire being Colonel Parker, Eleventh 
Cavalry. 

The Brown Force, consisting of the Third Squadron, 
Eleventh Cavalry, and machine gun platoon, Light Battery 
“FR,” Third Field Artillery, Fifth Company Cuban Artillery 
(two field guns), Mountain Battery “B,”” Second field Artil- 
lery, and the Signal Service detachment, was supposed tu 
be a scouting force sent to reconnoiter Pinar del Rio, from a 
brigade of all arms which had landed at Esperanza. The 
Brown Force is found in camp north of the Sierras, with 
outposts to protect the command from attack, and detached 
posts to hold the northerly exits of the passes in the Sierras, 
in preparation for an advance. The Blue Force stationed at 
Pinar del Rio received information of the enemy's landing 
too late to oppose it, and marches toward them with the ob- 
ject of taking possession of the pass and contesting the 
enemy’s advance southward. This problem commenced at 
4:00 P. M., April 6th. Two miles south of the Brown camp 
was a valley of Los Banos on the main road to Pinar del Rio, 
which valley has what might be called a gate at the south 
thirty feet wide. The possession of this gate was desired 
by both forces. From the north Lieutenant Shelley, 
Eleventh Cavalry, and thirty-six men of the Brown Force, 
moved toward it at a gallop, followed by two mountain bat- 
teries. From the south three troops and a mountain battery 
moved toward the same point, the advance under Captain 
Tompkins, at a trot and gallop. The gate was reached 
almost simultaneously, Lieutenant Shelley’s men dismount- 
ing and opening fire, he being a little ahead. They are 
charged mounted by the Biue advance under Captain 
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Tompkins, which is repulsed, and falls back to cover, join- 
ing the main force of the Blues, who now attempt a flank 
attack, sending two troops on a trail over the mountains, 
which trail debouches in rear of the Brown position. Lieu- 
tenant Shelley is now reinforced by four troops of Browns, 
two of which hold the gate, the other two acting as reserve. 
The Blue flanking party finally gains the summit of the 
mountains and fire into the rear of the Brown at the gate. 
At the same time the Browns are charged by Captain Tomp- 
kin’s troop, who at a run, pass through the gate and en- 
counter the Brown reserve at the other end of the valley. 
This troop is defeated and retires. About this time the 
Blue fire, from the hills on the flank and rear of the Brown 
advance position, forces the Browns to retire from the gate 
covered by the fire of the reserve. The Blues push through. 
The Browns retire into the hills and a series of detached 
engagements ensue, which are terminated by a decision of 
the umpire, ruling the Brown Forces back one mile. 

About this time the Brown commander, believing that 
the enemy can not be dislodged from their position by direct 
attack along the turnpike, decides to turn their position by 
making his way by mountain roads through a broad pass 
which exists over the Sierras, to the east of the Carretera. 
He makes up his mind that for concealment he will make 
the movement during the night. Leaving behind a small 
containing force (cavalry) to harass and deceive the enemy 
until well in the night, the Browns evacuate their camp 
about 7 p. M., and the night march commences. The Blue 
Force, discovering that the Browns have withdrawn, retire 
to a camp near Vifiales, at the southern end of the pass, fear- 
ing that they might be penned up, and thinking that this 
might be a better point from which to oppose the Brown’s 
advance, the direction of which they do not know. The 
night march proved wearisome in the extreme. The artil- 
lery and wagons of the Browns encountered obstacles in the 
way of deep creeks, high hills and washouts, which were 
overcome only with the greatest difficulty. Cannon had to 
be hauled up steep grades by cannoneers on foot. Wagons 
were upset and rerighted. To add to the difficulties, occa- 
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sionally the enemy’s scouts were encountered, who fired on 
the column as it passed. The intention of the Brown com- 
mander was to reach a ridge of hills 200 feet high south of 
Vinales, from which, if gained, he could command the exits 
to the south from both passes. This was accomplished 
shortly after dawn. After a short combat between the 
Blues and the Browns, in which the Blues were at great dis- 
advantage, the Browns proceeded on their way toward Pinar 
del Rio, their road being unobstructed by the Blues. In 
this problem it may be said that while the Blues lost heavily 
on the first day they had the advantage. On the second day 
it was the Brown Force which gained the advantage and a 
successful solution of the problem. 

The Brown troops, during these two days, were under 
arms and on the march almost continuously from 7:00 
o'clock A. M., on April 5th until 5:00 o’clock p. M., April 6th, 
having marched about fifty-two miles. The Blue troops 
marched about forty five miles. This great effort for men 
and horses was performed willingly, zealously and uncom- 
plainingly. 


THIKD PROBLEM. 


The third problem took place April 8, 1908. The com- 
mander of the Brown force was Captain Frank Tompkins, 
Eleventh Cavalry; of the Blue force, Captain William T. 
Littebrant, Eleventh Cavalry. The chief umpire was Colonel 
Parker, Eleventh Cavalry. In this problem the Brown 
force, coming from Coloma, on the southern coast of the 
island, and consisting of the Second Squadron, Eleventh 
Cavalry, was opposed by a Blue Force, consisting of the 
Third Squadron, Eleventh Cavalry, and all the artillery and 
signal corps. The problem was one of contact of cavalry 
screens, which later assumed the form of an attempt by the 
Browns to entirely evade the Blue Force, which took up a 
position near Pinar del Rio and attempted to cover it by a 
line of patrols, outposts and cavalry reserves, supported in 
rear by four batteries of artillery, stationed at commanding 
points. The attempt was successful. Two troops, under 
the command of Captain Vidmer, made a ride of twenty 
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miles around the Blue position, reaching the high and 
rolling ground north of Pinar del Rio, and thence making 
its way under cover in a most skillful manner into the city, 
before it could be overtaken by the Blues, who were 
informed of its advance, but too late to oppose it. Captain 
Tompkins, commanding the other two troops, moved under 
cover up the river Guama and attained a position, where by 
means of a demonstration of one troop he was able to 
attract the attention of the enemy sufficiently to allow 
another troop, under Captain Parker, to get into the city. 
In addition, an officer's patrol, under First Lieutenant Davis, 
Eleventh Cavalry, stole through the lines of the Blues 
successfully. 

In the matter of reconnaissance and obtaining informa- 
tion, this problem was successfully worked out by the 
Browns, whose task was made much easier by a misunder- 
standing on their part of the problem, which caused them 
to start from a point three miles further out than had been 
contemplated. This made it impossible for the Blues to 
obtain touch with them at the beginning of the problem. 

Each problem was followed by a discussion at the 
Officers’ Club in Pinar del Rio, at which reports of com- 
manding officers and umpires were read, and the chief 
umpire gave his decision. Atthe conclusion of the problems 
the troops from Camp Columbia started on their return 
journey. Advantage was taken of this occasion by Troops 
“G,” Eleventh Cavalry, Captain Tompkins, commanding, 
and “F,” Eleventh Cavalry, Captain Parker, commanding, 
with the assent of the commanding general, to make a 
forced march to Camp Columbia, a distance of 1:20 miles. 
This distance was covered by Troop “G,” Eleventh Cavalry, 
Captain Tompkins, commanding, in thirty hours, between 
12:30 A. M., April 1oth and 6:00 A. M., April 11th, 1908. The 
distance was covered by Troop “F,” Eleventh Cavalry, 
Captain Parker, commanding, in twenty-eight hours, between 
5:00 P. M., April 1oth and 9:00 Pp. M., April 11th. Men and 
horses in good condition. 
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SADDLES. 


FortT YELLOWSTONE, WYOMING, May 8, 1908. 
The Adjutant General, Department of Dakota, St. Paul, Minn.: 


IR :—I have the honor to invite attention to the follow- 
ing: Inspite of the many advantages possessed by our 
service saddles, namely; lightness, strength, serviceability, 
cheapness, and a tendency to cause the center of gravity of 
the rider to fall at or near the center of the bearing surface, 
it is believed that it can be advantageously modified. 

The necessity of the past, due to the smallness of many 
horses that had to be taken for cavalry service—which re- 
quired the short saddles we are still using— has disappeared. 
With larger horses, and in consequence longer backs, the 
side bars should be lengthened to give a bearing surface 
commensurate with the burden imposed and with the size of 
the horse. 

Presumably the horses of Troops “F” and “G,” Eighth 
Cavalry, are the average of the present cavalry horse, which 
should be larger rather than smaller. 

The largest saddle issued to “F” Troop is the twelve- 
inch. This saddle was placed on the forty-nine horses of 
the troop, and it was found that the average distance be- 
tween the rear ends of the saddle bars and the vertical planes 
passing through the points of the hip bones of the horses is 
5.7 inches. (Only the twelve inch saddle was used, and it 
was placed “a hand’s width behind the shoulders.”’’) 

In the case of Troop “G,” the saddles that are normally 
used on the horses were taken. It was found that the aver- 
age distance from the ends of the side bars to the initial 
planes passing through the parts of the hip bones is 10.64 
inches. These data are certainly suggestive of the impor- 
tance of mere bearing surface. What is still more suggestive 
is found on examination of the regulation cantle pack, with 
the service kit (consisting of nose bag, side lines when car- 
ried, shelter tent half, shelter tent pole, five shelter tent pins, 
one blanket, one comb, one housewife, one towel, one pair 
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drawers, one undershirt, one rubber poncho, one cake soap, 
one pair stockings, one tooth brush, one pair shoes, two 
pairs stockings) when duly attached to the saddle. It is 
simply impracticable to secure this pack so that it will not 
eventually drop down on the horse’s back ; and were it prac- 
ticable to prevent this, it would only emphasize the impor- 
tance of mere bearing surface for the saddle. This pack will, 
in time, especially when horses become thin and their back 
bones prominent, cause sores, however carefully the saddles 
be puton. At best there is nothing between it and the horse’s 
back but the blanket, for it readily breaks down the small 
support given at the rear by the saddle bags, to the detriment 
of the latter. In fact, it is almost incredible that a practical 
people should impose such burdens on such limited bearing 
surface when there is ample surface over which the weight 
can be advantageously distributed. In this respect attention 
is invited to the military saddles of all leading nations. It 
is clear that the saddle bars can and should be lengthened 
to the rear by fully four inches, even were there no consid- 
eration of the cantle pack. This pack is, however, a neces- 
sary adjunct in peace, and doubly so in war. With length- 
ened side bars, it can rest on them, thereby largely giving 
the horse immunity from sore back. 

It is believed that three quarters to one inch should also 
be added to the front ends of the side bars and they be made 
more rounding by padding under the side bars. 

In connection with the saddle I beg also to invite atten- 
tion to our antiquated hood (tapidero), which is carried 365 
days for probably five days’ service. With the large stir- 
rups they cover, nearly as much space is required for them 
in packing as for the saddles. Asthe government furnishes 
excellent warm foot gearing, the tapidero is not required in 
winter. It would seem to be fully as advisable to cover the 
knees by a leather appliance belonging to the saddle as to pro- 
tect the feet. Nothing about the saddle is so unsightly as 
the large stirrups with their tapideros. Stockmen and cow- 
boys have almost entirely discarded this South American 
device, and in no up to date army can it be found. 
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Our solid saddle trees would thoroughly well carry strong 
safety bars, and a good steel stirrup would be far more 
sightly and attractive than our present one, and equally as 
serviceable and safe. Steel stirrups would moreover occupy 
less than one-fourth the space of the wooden ones with their 
hoods. 

For these reasons I would recommend a consideration by 
the proper authorities of the present saddle, with a view to 
adding three-quarters to one inch to the front of the side 
bars, four inches to the rear of the same, more rounding of 
the under parts of the side bars by padding, and also a sub- 
stitution of safety bars and modern cavalry stirrups for our 
present loop and the hooded stirrups. 

Very respectfully, 

H. T. ALLEN, 

Major Eighth Cavatry. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. 6. 


The Editor Cavalry Journal: 
_ SIR :—The committee selected to examine the 
solutions of Prize Preblem No. 6 has the honor to re- 
port that it finds the solution signed ‘* Kickapoo” the best of 
the two solutions submitted, and recommends that the prize 
be awarded to the author. In the other solution the com- 
mand was too widely dispersed. 
Very respectfully, 
FARRAND SAYRE, 
Captain Sth Cavalry. 
MATTHEW E. HANNA, 
Captain 3a Cavalry. 
DUNCAN K. Major, 
Captain 27th Infantry. 


In accordance with the above report, the prize for the 
best solution of Prize Problem No. 6 has been awarded to 
Captain Howard R. Hickok, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. 6—SOLUTION BY 
“KICKAPOO.” 


I. CAPTAIN A’S ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION. 

Misston.— Troop “A” has been designated as outpost cav- 
alry and Captain A has been ordered to take up a line of ob- 
servation in the vicinity of Millwood road, keep touch with 
the enemy and patrol the roads west and south of Leaven- 
worth. In keeping touch with the enemy and by reconnais- 
sance, Captain A should obtain some information of the 
enemy’s probable strength and dispositions, should prevent 
reconnaissance by the enemy, and should give timely warn- 
ing to the outpost commander of any hostile movements. 
The details of performing his duties and distributing his 
troop have been left to Captain A’s judgment. 

The Enemy.—From the information concerning the enemy 
given in the “situation,” nothing can be positively concluded 
as to the strength of the force now in Fort Leavenworth. 
Considering the hour of the day, now 3:00 P. M., the fact that 
a Red division was known to be marching from Platte City, 
Missouri, a day’s march Cistant, on Fort Leavenworth, that 
the line of Salt Creek and Sheridan's Drive Ridge is a natural 
one for an outpost of troops in Fort Leavenworth against 
an advance from the northwest, and that the Red troops 
occupying this line do not appear to be making any aggres- 
sive movements, Captain A concludes that the troops im- 
mediately opposed to him are the enemy’s outpost. The 
Red cavalry fell back from Plum Creek before the Blue ad- 
vance. The Red cavalry, at least that part used in observa- 
tion, is weaker than the Blue cavalry. The Reds hold the 
bridges on Millwood road and at Frenchman over Salt Creek. 
Whether these are held by cavalry or infantry is not stated. 

Considering the fact that the enemy’s cavalry was - 
encountered so near the Red natural outpost line and is ap- 
parently weak, certain deductions may be made: (1) That 
for his own reasons the Red commander does not wish to 
make a more extensive reconnaissance; (2) that the Red 
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division is inadequately supplied with cavalry; or (3) that 
only a detachment of the Red division with a small force of 
cavalry is now in Fort Leavenworth. This last seems most 
probable. 

Blue Troops.— The Blue detachment consists of a squadron 
of cavalry, a regiment of infantry, and a detachment of sig- 
nal troops. The outpost consists of two companies and a 
machine gun platoon. The line of resistance is on some 
spurs and ridges just south of Kickapoo. In case of attack, 
this line is to be reinforced by the detachment. The line of 
observation designated for the outpost cavalry is about a mile 
and a half in advance of this line. The object of the Blue 
detachment is to observe the hostile forces crossing the Mis- 
souri River at Fort Leavenworth. The remainder of the 
Blue division is concentrating at Atchison, too far away to 
render any assistance in event this detachment should be 
seriously attacked. Should the Red division, or any consid- 
erable part of it, advance, the Blue detachment will, of neces- 
sity, fall back. 

Terrain.— Between Kickapoo and Sheridan’s Drive Ridge 
the terrain is generally open and rolling farm land, cut up 
by a number of small ravines, of which Plum Creek and Salt 
Creek are the largest, and of some consideration as obstacles. 
These two creeks are fordable with difficulty, rendering the 
bridges of greatest importance. ‘There are two bridges over 
Salt Creek, at Frenchman and on the Millwood road, both of 
which are in the enemy’s hands. The bridges over Plum 
Creek, on the 17-47 and 19-23 roads, are in Captain A’s pos- 
session. The railroad bridge at “I” may or may not be held 
by the enemy. This is so near the Blue line of resistance, 
and so far in rear of Captain A’s designated position, that 
obviously the infantry of the outpost must hold or cover it. 
The roads available for the enemy’s advance are the G— 
Frenchman-17 road and the 15—Millwood road. His cavalry 
may work around to the south, and approach the Blue posi- 
tion from the west and southwest. The approaches from 
these directions must, therefore, be observed. Due to the 
natural strength of the enemy's position along Salt Creek, 
Captain A’s dispositions in that vicinity may be safely lim- 
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ited to contact and observation. He has been directed to 
send patrols to the south and west. Approaching the city 
of Leavenworth from the west are several roads by which 
reconnaissance may be made, and from the city to the Fort 
there are several available roads. 

Captain A has been directed to take up a line of observa- 
tion in the vicinity of Millwood road. He observes in this 
vicinity the following high points, from which a more or less 
extended view may be obtained: Hill 1020 at Briedenbauch, 
on the west; hill g10 at Sprong; hill goo, about one-half 
mile south of Sprong and just east of the A. T.&S. F.R.R.; 
hill goo, just southwest of Taylor S. H ; hill 880, just east of 
Taylor S. H.; hill 876, northwest of J. E. Daniels, and hill 
862, northwest of G. Daniels. This last hill is a considera- 
ble distance to the rear of Millwood road, but as it covers the 
field well toward Salt Creek and the railroad bridge, it should 
not beneglected. As some of these hills afford a better view 
and cover the same field as others, it will not be necessary 
to occupy all of them. As the hills are to be occupied for 
observation only, the posts thereon may be small. 

The bridges over Plum Creek, north of 17 and 19, re- 
spectively, should be guarded. This can be done by placing 
a small post at each, holding the main body of the troop in 
a convenient place to the rear, available to defend either 
bridge that may be attacked. Or else, the troop may be di- 
vided, a support being placed at each bridge. This second 
method seems preferable. 

Decision.— Captain A, therefore, decides to dispose his 
troop as follows: To place a support of two platoons at each 
of the bridges north of 17 and 19, respectively, to occupy a 
line of observation Breidenbauch; hill goo, one-half mile 
south of Sprong ; hill 880, east of Taylor S. H.; hill 876, north- 
west of J. E. Daniels; hill 862, northwest of G. Daniels; 
and to send patrols to Government and Atchison hills, and to 
Fort Leavenworth via Leavenworth from the west and south. 
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- ORDERS. 


Captain A then issues his orders verbally to so much of 
the troop asisassembled. If reduced to writing, these orders 
would take the following form : 


Outpost Cavatry, Det., BLuE Div., 
A. Aaron Housk, Kans., 3 Oct., 07, 3:10 P. M. 
FIELD ORDERS } 

No, i. ) 

1. Red cavalry patrols have just been encountered on PLuM CreEkk and 
driven back to the bridges over SALT CREEK on the MILLWoop road and at 
FRENCHMAN. These bridges are strongly held by Red troops. A Red division 
was known to have been marching to-day via PLarre Ciry, Missourt, on Forr 
LEAVENWORTH. 

Our detachment will camp for the night at Kickapoo with an outpost oc- 
cupying a line of resistance L. A. AARron-PLuM HILL. 

2. This troop will constitute the outpost cavalry and will occupy a line 
of observation BREIDENBAUCH-HILL goo about one-half mile south of Spronc- 
Hit 880 east of Tayior S. H.-HILi 876 near J. E. DANIELS-HILL 862 near G. 
DANIELS. 

3. (a) The first and second platoons, Lieutenant B commanding, will 
constitute Support No. 1, will take station on hill 849 north of 21, and will cover 
from BREIDENBAUCH to the Burns house inclusive. Patrols will be sent to the 
west and to the south, reconnoitering GOVERNMENT and ATCHISON HILLs, LEAv- 
ENWORTH and Fort LEAVENWORTH. 

(6) The third and fourth platoons, Lieutenant C commanding, will con- 
stitute Support No. 2, will take station at the bridge over PLUM CREEK, one- 
fourth mile south of this point, and will cover from the Burns house exclusive 
to hill 862 northwest of G. DANIELs inclusive. 

All roads and Sarr Crekk will be patrolled in the limits of each support. 

4. In case of a determined attack by the enemy, we will fall oack upon 
the line of resistance, moving around the right flank. 

5. Messages will be sent to Support No. 2. 

A, 
Captain First Cavalry. 


Verbally to the assembled troop; by buzzer to outpost commander. 
For the night a second set of orders would be issued, de- 


pending upon instructions received from the outpost com- 
mander. 
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3. MESSAGES AND REPORTS. 


Same are appended hereto. 
No. 1 was so much of the above order as was transmitted 


to the outpost commander. 
Other messages would be sent as important information is 


obtained or changes in hostile dispositions are observed. 


U. S. Army Fietp Messace. (Mounted Messenger.) 


From Outpost Cavalry. At bridge south of A. Aaron. 


Date 3 Oct., ’07. Hour 4:00 P. M. 
To Major B, Commanding Outpost, Atkinson House. 


Have inspected outpost cavalry dispositions. These are given in accom- 
panying sketch. No change has been observed in enemy's dispositions. Our 
patrols are in contact with enemy’s patrols on 17-H road and ArcuisoON PIKE. 
A, 
Captain. 


Received 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. g. 


(Sve map of Fort Leavenworth, published tn Cavalry Journal for July, 
1907, opposite page 166.) 


General Situation. 


A Blue army in hostile country has been defeated in an 
engagement on the Big Stranger Creek, twelve miles west 
of Leavenworth, and is retreating by the Zimmerman and 
Barnes roads to the south through Leavenworth to the left 
bank of the Missouri River. 


Special Situation— Blue. 


At 4:00 P. M., June 30th, the Blue troops have reached 
Leavenworth and begun crossing the Missouri River by the 
Terminal and Fort Leavenworth bridges. It is estimated 
that the army and train will be able to complete the crossing 
during the night of June 30th—July Ist, provided both bridges 
can be kept open. The Blue rear guard is holding back 
the enemy’s pursuing troops on the ridge 28-42-50. 

At this time, the commander, who is at the U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, receives a report from a spy that a hostile column 
of infantry and artillery is advancing by Kickapoo on Leaven- 
worth. He at once sends out the Seventh Cavalry and Bat- 
tery “A” Eighth Artillery (Horse), under Colonel A, with 
orders to prevent interference by this column with the Blue 
army. 
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Colonel A, riding at the head of his main body, reaches 
Atchison Cross at 4:20 P. M., and receives the following mes- 
sage: 











| 
Sending Detachment. Location. Day. Month. Time. 
Officers Patrol 7th Cavalry.) Bell Point. 30 June | 4:12 P.M. 
| 
| 
No. 1 Received | 


To Colonel A: 

Hostile column, estimated strength one regiment infantry, one battery, 
advancing south Kickapoo-FRENCHMAN road. Head of main body now at 
Prum Creek. Point of advance guard approaching 17 crossroads. I re- 
main in observation. K, 

Lieutenant. 


The rear element of Colonel A’s advance guard (one 
squadron ) has at this time reached the cut near 16. 


Required:— 


1. Colonel A’s estimate of the situation. 
2. Colonel A’s orders and intentions. 











tall 
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“Men may talk of patriotism. They may draw a few examples from 
ancient stories, but whoever builds on them as a sufficient basis for conduct- 
ing a long and bloody war, will find himself deceived in the end.” 

— Washington. 


A CHIEF OF CAVALRY. 


In accordance with the report made by a committee of 
the Executive Council of the Cavalry Association, as set 
forth in the April number of the JOURNAL, a form of peti- 
tion has been prepared and will be soon circulated among 
the cavalry officers in the service. This petition is in form 
as follows: 


To the President of the United States (through military channels), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Sir:—Believing that the efficiency of our arm of the service would be 
greatly increased by the appointment of an official to be known as the Chief 
of Cavalry, Inspector of Cavalry, or by some other suitable title, said official 
to be a member of the General Staff, and to have general supervision under 
the Chief of Staff, of all questions relating to the instruction, remounts, equip- 
ment, personnel, etc., of the cavalry branch of the service, with power to 
inspect. 

We, the undersigned officers of cavalry, have the honor to petition you to 
appoint such an official, preferably from among the colonels of cavalry or 
brigadier generals appointed from that arm, with such powers and duties as you 
shall deem best; and we do further petition that you recommend to Congress 
the enactment of such legislation as may be necessary fully to grant this 
prayer. 


The reasons for and the necessity of having such an offi- 
cial, no matter what his title may be, have been so often 
and well set forth by the various contributors to the Jour- 
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NAL, and particularly by the report mentioned above, that 
it is unnecessary to repeat them. 

The petition is brief and to the point and, in the opinion 
of your Executive Council, should receive the united ap- 
proval of every cavalry officer in our service. 

It is intended to furnish sheets for the signatures of cav- 
alry officers by regiments, as far as practicable, and so ar- 
ranged that all can be bound together in attractive form, 
with an engrossed copy of the petition in front. 


THE ARMY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


There has been received a copy of the last, the twenty- 
ninth, annual report of the Army Mutual Aid Association, 
from which the following extracts are made by request : 


“ Membership.— The number of members that have joined 
the Association since its organization in 1879, is 2219. 
Five hundred and eighteen have died and 349 have resigned 
and lapsed, leaving the membership on February 29, 1908, 
1352. Fifty-one members joined during the year, twenty- 
two died, nine resigned and twenty-two lapsed. The total 
amount paid and forfeited by resigned and lapsed members 
is $81,418.38. Their outstanding insurance amounting to 
$1,047,000.00 was canceled. The average age of new mem- 
bers is 28.4 years, and of decedents 60.2 years. The average 
age of all the members is 48.7 years, a slight reduction from 
last year and about the same as it was on April 1, 1898, the 
year of the Spanish War, when the average age of all the 
members was 48.6 years. 

“« Mortality— The mortality during the year 1907 was 
twenty-two, which corresponds to a death rate of 16.2 per 
1000. The average annual death rate of the Association 
since its organization in 1879 is 16.2 per 1000; excluding 
killed in action it is 14.9 per 1000. The average rate for the 
Navy Mutual Aid during the same period is 14.8 per 1000. 
In the past decade 304 members have died or were killed in 
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action ; 145 were on the active list, and 159 on the retired 
list. The average age of insured at death for the past 
three years was 60.4 ; average duration of membership 22. 


years. 

‘“* Payments to Beneficiaries. —The payments to beneficiaries 
during the year was $75,000.00. Of this amount $66,000.00 
pertained to the fiscal year 1907-1908, and $9,000.00 to last 
year. The total payments to beneficiaries now aggregate 
$1,544,806.87. All death claims are promptly paid imme- 
diately upon official notification of death. In one instance 
part of the benefit was placed at the disposal of the bene- 
ficiary by telegraph. Inthe prompt payment of its insur- 
ance obligations the society performs a necessary and indis- 
pensable service unequaled by any other insurance company. 

“ Reserve-— The total value of your reserve on February 
29, 1908, taking the market quotations of bonds of that day, 
amounted to $278,409.28, an increase of $50,552.53 during the 
year. It is estimated that as long as present rates are col- 
lected this gratifying growth will continue at an average 
rate of about twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars per year. 

“The reserve will soon exceed the limit authorized in our 
constitution, and the question will come up of either distribut- 
ing this excess or increasing the limit, say to $50,000 for every 
hundred members. You can all see the benefit of an 
adequate reserve. Not only does it give the Association 
safety in case of any emergency, but with our bonds invested 
to yield 4% percent., the interest earnings every year will pay 
a certain number of the death claims. The interest on the 
present reserve now pays four or five benefits, and if we 
double it the interest should pay ten benefits. I think this 
would be a good matter to take up this year, and it certainly 
will not hurt the Association in any way merely to know 


that we are increasing our reserve. Present rates are 
apparently ample to increase this fund, and in the course 


of ten years it will probably be doubled. 

“* Management.— The earnings of the society during the 
year from interest on investments and deposits amounted to 
$11,398.73, an increase from last year of $5,179.05. The rate 
of interest realized on securities owned now averages about 
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4.5 per cent. on their cost. The expense of conducting the 
business for the year was $1.97 per member, a decrease from 
last year of $1.06 permember. The charge for expenses last 
year by the Army Mutual Aid was only 66 cents per $1000 
for all ages.” 


GATEWOOD. 


The man who deserved the greatest credit for securing 
Geronimo and his band, and bringing them where they could 
be placed on cars and taken to Florida as prisoners of war, 
was Lieutenant Gatewood. Had it not been for his heroic 
work, Geronimo would probably have been out for some 
time, and many more people would probably have lost their 
lives at the hands of his warriors. Gatewood knew Geron- 
imo, and spoke a certain amount of his language. Geronimo 
knew that Gatewood’s tongue was not “forked,” and he fol- 
lowed his advice. 

But Gatewood certainly put his life in chancery when he 
went alone into Geronimo’s camp, down in Old Mexico, and 
talked the last of the Apache war chiefs into surrendering 
himself and his bloodthirsty warriors to an officer of the 
United States army. 

Lieutenant Gatewood is now at rest, and words of praise 
for the heroic work he so modestly performed cannot reach 
him; but when the history of the last of our Indian wars is 
written, I most sincerely hope that full credit will be given 
him for the service he rendered during the Geronimo cam- 
paign. JAMES H. Cook, 

Agate, Nebraska. 


% * %* 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, Pa., August 14, 1905. 
Dear “Captain Jim”: 


Until I met and knew you during the Geronimo cam- 
paign of 1885 and 1886, in New Mexico and Arizona, I had 
always considered Kit Carson’s remark that ‘‘an Indian did 
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not know as much as a white man, but what he did know he 
knew better than a white man,’ to be without question or 
doubt. 

After seeing you compete with the noble red man at his 
own games, whether it was hide or seek, I became convinced 
that Kit was wrong; that in fact the white man could master 
the Indian in the latter's line of thought or-action. At any 
rate, the white man, J. H. Cook, did. 

In those trying days I saw the Navajo scouts, “Simon” 
and “‘ Benow,” lose the hostile trail; but once your eye or 
nose, I never knew which, got the trail, it was never lost. 
With you it seemed to me the intelligence and the training 
of the white man united with the instinct of the Indian, 
and mastered him in his pursuits. 

Your services to us in those days were invaluable. I 
should be very glad if your friends in Congress see fit to 
give you some testimonial for duty well done. 

Yours cordially, 
S. W. FOUNTAIN, 
Brigadter General U. S. Army, Ret. 


Nore.— The above was found among the papers on hand when the pres- 
ent editor assumed his duties. It is of interest at this time in connection with 
the article on the Geronimo campaign, which appears in this number of the 
JOURNAL.— EpITor. 
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OFFICERS’ ARMY SERVICE CUP. 


We have received, through the kindness of Captain 
F. B. Hennessy, Third Field Artillery, photographs of 
several of the horses that ran in the race at Benning, D. C., 
on April 11, 1908, for the officers’ army service cup, which 
are here reprodyced. 

This race was for a gold cup, of the value of $500.00, to 

















VIELLE. 


go to the regiment, corps or staff department to which the 
winner belonged, and to be retained at the headquarters of 
such regiment, corps or staff department for one year, and 
then to be returned to be again competed for. Whenever 
the cup is won twice by a representative of any regiment, 
etc., it shall become the property of the organization or 
department to which he belongs. 
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In addition, there were three silver cups that went to the 
owner of the winning horse and the owners of the horses 
that came in second and third, these cups being valued at 
$250, $150 and $75, respectively. 

The race was for one mile flat and under the following 
conditions: That the horses must be the absolute property 
of the owner from January first to the date of the race; to 




















DAN. 


be four years old or upwards; the horses to be ridden by an 
officer, in drab service uniform of the regiment, corps or 
staff department from which the entry is made; and the 
weight to be carried 150 pounds for halfbreds and fourteen 
pounds extra for thoroughbreds. 

First place was won by ‘Vielle,”” owned and ridden by 
Lieutenant B. T. Merchant, Thirteenth Cavalry, who there- 
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fore won the first silver cup, and by whose regiment the 
gold cup will be held for one year. 

The horse “Dan,” owned and ridden by Captain E. L. 
Phillips, Thirteenth Cavalry, took second place. This horse 
is a six-year-old halfbred. 

Third place was taken by ‘Picket,’ a four-year old 





























PICKET. 


thoroughbred, owned by Captain E. B. Cassat, Thirteenth 
Cavalry, and ridden by Captain B. B. Hyer, Thirteenth 
Cavalry. 

The next illustration is of the horse “General Cam- 
pagna,” owned and ridden in this race by Captain F. B. 
Hennessy, Third Field Artillery. This is a five-year-old 
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halfbred, and was trained at the Mounted Service School at 
Fort Riley. 

A cut of the horse “ Datto,”’ a halfbred horse owned 
by Lieutenant Gordon Johnston, Third Cavalry, that also 

















GENERAL CAMPAGNA. 


ran in this race, appeared in the last number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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THE SERVICE JOURNALS. 


The following on the -question of the armament of 
officers is from the Broad Arrow: 

“The spasmodic and ill considered nature of many of our 
army ‘reforms’ is well exemplified by the new order an- 
nouncing that in future the weapons of the dismounted 
officer is to be the sword and pistol in war, and the sword in 
peace, both in training and maneuvers. That is, we return 
to the status quo ante bellum, when, owing to the losses among 
officers caused by the Boer rifle fire, the War Office in a 
brilliant inspiration ‘deprived the officer of his sword’ and 
‘reduced him to the ranks,’ by giving him a carbine to 
carry on all dismounted duties. The absurdity of this in 
peace time very soon became apparent. An officer con- 
stantly requires the use of both his hands, for writing, field- 
glass and a hundred other things, and the carbine, which, as 
a rule, had no sling, became a nuisance and a useless impedi- 
ment on parade and everywhere else. After a little it was 
ordered to be carried only on maneuvers, where it was more 
a nuisance than ever, and gradually its appearances in pub- 
lic became fewer and fewer, till they finally ceased altogether. 
Not only was the carbine a useless incumbrance, but it was 
regarded in peace time by many officers, more especially the 
seniors, as something of a humiliation, since it reduced them 
in appearance to the level of their men, and did away with 
the time-honored badge of office which the sword has been 
in every army for centuries. 

“Tt may be that under modern conditions of warfare, the 
occasions for the use of the sword by foot officers will be 
less frequent than formerly, but positions will still have to 
be carried by assault, and other occasions will arise where it 
will be a suitable if not indispensable instrument, so that in 
spite of the fact that it is sometimes in the way, it must still 
be retained for practical reasons as well as sentimental asso- 


ciations. 

‘For real man killing purposes the pistol is of course the 
officer’s best weapon, yet it cannot be said that he has ever 
received proper practical training in its use. It should be 
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carried not in war only, as the present order directs, but 
both in peace and in war, so that officers should be as accus- 
tomed toitas to the sword. The skillful handling of a pistol 
or revolver does not come by nature, and the hurried and 
haphazard purchase of some pattern or another, such as is 
usually resorted to by the average officer on the outbreak of 
a war, in which he expects to take part, is not conducive to 
acquiring a mastery over its capabilites. There may be ob- 
jections to a sealed pattern, yet it is the only way by which 
a certain supply of ammunition can be assured in the field. 
In any event, the equipment of an officer should be sword 
and pistol at all times, and from the latter being thus con- 
stantly in evidence, he may be encouraged to arrive at that 
efficiency in its use which he should certainly possess, and 
which so few at present really do possess, though some prog: 
ress has been made in recent years.” 


In a recent number of Arms and the Man, under the head 
ing, “Some Notes on the New Springfield,” Dr. W. G. Hud- 
son discusses the service rifle and the 1906 ammunition, and 
compares it with the Krag. He says that “the shortening 
of the barrel to twenty-four inches does not find much favor 
in the ranks of riflemen,” but this disadvantage has been 
partly overcome by placing the rear sight farther back, and 
the sights themselves are very good. 

He does not favor the change from W. A. to pyrocellulose 
powder. He says “its one advantage is that it produces less 
heat and consequently less erosion. Its disadvantages are 
that it is much more expensive, and that its shooting quali- 
ties are greatly affected by the varying degrees of moisture 
in the air, so that cartridges loaded on one day are liable to 
shoot altogether differently from those loaded on another 
day out of the same can of powder.’’ He says its worst fault 
is the deposit of a sticky residue in the barrel which causes 
the shots to strike lower and lower till a bullet chances to 
carry it out when the next shot goes high. 

The Ordnance Department, however, does not believe 
that the sticky residue mentioned by Dr. Hudson exists, and 
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believes that the variations in elevation are due to variations 
in powder charges, diameter of bullets, light, wind and vari- 
ation in amount of metallic fouling. Another cause is the 
heating of the barrel, thus increasing the diameter of the 
bore, or if the upper band is too tight the barrel, being 
lengthened by the heat of firing, bends slightly, causing the 
rifle to shoot low. As the heating continues the barrel ex- 
pands sufficiently to overcome the friction of the band and 
resumes its normal position, causing the next shot to go high. 


The same periodical, in its number for May 7, 1908, con- 
tains an illustration and description of the White-Merrill 
automatic pistol which was tested by the board last year. Its 
notable features are a visible hammer easily operated by the 
thumb, and a loading lever in the form of a spur on the 
trigger guard which is used in case of a misfire to throw 
out the cartridge and insert another in the chamber. The 
weapon is neat in appearance, and with a six-inch barrel is 
only eight and one-halfinches long. It is loaded with either 
a clip or a magazine. 


In their number of May 28, 1908, appears an illustration 
and description of the new telescopic sight adopted by the 
Ordnance Department for issue to expert riflemen. The in- 
strument measures approximately six inches in length and 
is attached to the rifle by means of a dovetail shape slot. 
Adjustments for elevation and windage are made by means of 
two micrometer screws projecting from one side. Two 
aluminum plates on the side contain table of elevations and 


windage. 


The following extracts are from the United Service Gazette: 


‘““WHATS THE MATTER WITH THE ARMY? 


‘Everybody is exercised at times as to why the army is 
not more popular with the masses, and why military service 
is not more readily embraced than it is. At one time it was 
believed to rest on the question of remuneration, and the cry 
of more pay resounded from one end of the army to the 
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other. But that is not, and never was the trouble, for the 
difficulty lies much deeper. At one time the army was the 
soldier’s home and he enlisted for what was practically a 
life time, voluntarily and deliberately, choosing soldiering as 
his career. But the introduction of short service completely 
destroyed this spirit, and the recruit of to-day joins—to fight 
primarily—to see how soldiering feels—to get out of the life 
of drudgery which encompasses him in civil life—or to gratify 
his craving fora change. The long-service soldier chose 
his life and was content with it, endeavoring, as best he could, 
to make the most of it, and being satisfied with his lot his 
wants were few. To-day we find that the men in the ranks 
enjoy much higher pay and far greater privileges, but com- 
ing from a class better educated than were their forbears, 
their wants are greater and their demands practically 
unlimited. The army is virtually full of boys, and as boys 
are not men, they lack the latter’s sense of responsibility. 
These are some of the things in the army it is difficult to 
see how we are to get rid of, for we can never hope to get 
back again to the old order of things, when it was hard to 
find in the barrack-room the type of soldier who was ‘too 
big for his boots,’ or whose head was ‘too big for his hat.’”’ 


‘OFFICERS’ CHARGERS. 


“For some time past the Army Council have devoted much 
time and careful thought to lessening the officer’s expenses, 
and among other things they came to the conclusion that 
the fact that officers had to provide their own chargers, 
pressed unduly heavily on the man of limited means. To 
relieve the officer of such expense a system was introduced 
under which officers were supplied with government horses 
on hire. But it is apparent that this arrangement does not 
prove a satisfactory one to those whom it affects, and the 
Army Council are now making another effort to come to the 
rescue of the officer. With this object they have addressed 
a series of questions to commanding officers of regular units, 
in order to ascertain what weight of opinion may be in favor 
of the arrangement, and what against it. Those who look on 
it with disfavor are officers of moderate means who, under 
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the old conditions, found themselves able to afford to keep a 
private hunter which they could also use for the purpose of 
their military duties. This it is impossible for them to do 
now because of the increased expense for stabling, forage, 
etc., and they do not feel that they are sufficiently compen- 
sated for the loss of their proprietorship by being allowed to 
hire an animal from government. The Army Council desire 
to gauge the feeling of the officer in this respect, having it in 
view, if it will meet the case, to allow him to purchase his 
own horse, for use in private as wellas military purposes, in 
which case, if the animal is passed fit for service, they will 
refund him the regulation purchase money and merely charge 
him the hire, as is done now for horses purchased by the 
government. We believe that this will prove a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty.” 


“INSULTING THE KING’S UNIFORM. 


“All right-thinking men will heartily approve of the 
action of the magistrate who recently convicted and punished 
a man for bringing the King’s uniform into contempt at a 
carnival held in connection with the Hornsey Cottage Hos- 
pital. The individual in question, not perhaps with the in- 
tention of drawing ridicule on the soldier’s profession, 
appeared at the carnival wearing a military tunic, trousers 
and cap. In the cap were some black feathers and artificial 
roses. His cheeks, eyebrows and nose were daubed with 
red paint or ochre in a very suggestive manner, while his 
breast was adorned with two caricatures of medals in the 
shape of two lids of blacking tins. To complete the mockery, 
he carried on his shoulder a toy rifle reversed. Fortunately 
the police showed but little sympathy with his conduct, and 
although his plea of ignorance of the act was on a par with 
his appearance in the carnival, the magistrate, we are glad 
to say, upheld the dignity of the King’s uniform, and con- 
victed the defendant. The police are to be commended for 
the public spirit they showed in the matter, and we have no 
doubt that the fact that they wear a uniform themselves 
awakened their sympathies and incited them to act as 
promptly and effectually as they did. We heartily wish that 
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the whole force were animated by the same spirit, and then 
perhaps we should hear less of the King’s uniform being in- 
sulted not only at carnivals, but also at theaters and restau- 
rants. It is in the power of the police force to inculcate a 
wholesome respect for His Majesty’s livery, and with the 
example of the Hornsey police to stimulate them, we hope 
they will not be found wanting in this respect in future.” 


From the above extracts it will be seen that our friends 
across the water have troubles and complaints similar to 
those in our service, but as regards one at least, they have a 
remedy which their magistrates evidently do not hesitate to 
apply. Other articles show that they have also a shortage 
of officers, which they claim is largely due to the fact that 
the pay allowed is not sufficient to attract the proper class, as 
they can succeed better in commercial pursuits. 


x 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of India for 
April is fully up to the usual high standard set by them. 
The leading article is a continuation of that in the January 
number on “ Mischenko’s Raid on Yinkow,” which gives a 
critical and detailed account of that raid. Other articles of 
interest are “ Military Ballooning,” and ‘The Strategy of the 
Waterloo Campaign.” A description is given of a “Raft of 
Rushes,’ which is an ingenious method of constructing a 
raft when rushes or other suitable material is handy. 


The British Cavalry Journal for April has as a frontis- 
piece a fine portrait of Field Marshal Lord Roberts. The 
contents of this number are interesting and valuable as usual. 
The principal articles of interest to cavalrymen are: “Cav- 
alry on the Battlefield,” “Cavalry in the Waterloo Cam- 
paign,” “Cavalry Spirit and Action,’’—short-but full of meat 
—and “The Cavalry of Roumania.” It has also a descrip- 
tion of their new cavalry sword. This is one having a 
straight and rapier-like blade, thirty-five inches long, and 
which weighs two and one-half pounds. They evidently con- 
sider the thrust of more value than the cut, as it is evident 
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from the shape that it is not a cutting weapon. There are 
several illustrations, showing the style of riding of the offi- 
cers of the Italian cavalry, at the Cavalry School at Tor di 
Quinto, near Rome. They ride good looking horses, that 
are high jumpers. 


The Journals of the Royal United Service Institution for 
March and April have many articles of general interest, but 
those especially so to our branch of the service are: ‘The 
Use of the Horse Soldier in the Twentieth Century,” ‘Studies 
in Applied Tactics—Cavalry in Battle,” and “The National 
Horse Supply.” From the first mentioned article we quote 
as follows: “Continuing the same line of argument, I would 
direct attention to the battle of Gettysburg, which I have 
called ‘The Crisis of the Confederacy.’ There the Southern 
States failed to win a victory upon which their existence de- 
pended, because their cavalry, under Stuart, was raiding in 
rear of the Federal army, cutting communications, instead 
of combining on the battlefield for a decisive blow against the 
Federal forces.’’ The most valuable adjunct to this periodical 
are the lists of ‘Recent Military Publications.” 


A new cavalry journal, the Russtax Cavalry Messenger, has 
appeared, which has been established by order of the Russian 
inspector general of cavalry at the Russian Cavalry School 
for officers at St. Petersburg. It is devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge of subjects pertaining to the cavalry 
particularly, and also of general military training. As it is 
seldom that an officer in our army can read Russian, it is 
probable that we will derive little benefit from this new cav- 
alry journal. However, we extend to it our best wishes for 
success and prosperity. There are now four of us in the 
field, the British, the Austrian, the Russian, and our own 
CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
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WHAT OUR MEMBERS THINK. 


A distinguished ex-cavalry officer, now a retired brigadier 
general, writes us as follows: ‘No. 68, just received, is so 
creditable and satisfactory that I must drop you a line of 
congratulation. It is highly instructive throughout, and we 
whom you serve, to my mind, owe you and the publication 
committee the duty of saying ‘Well done good and faithful 
servants” in your important task of providing an inspiring 
and instructive service journal. Johnston’s, Bigelow’s, Mor- 
gan’s, Dickman’s and Short’s articles all show careful good 
thinking, and Gilpin’s racy story is easily among the fore- 
most of the war accounts I have read. Your own exposition 
of the Association’s condition and our membership duties 
touches my conscience and makes me fear I am a delinquent. 
If I am, please tell me and I will change my status.” 


Another, an associate member from the infantry, advances 
the following opinions: 


“T have been looking over the last number of the Cav- 
ALRY JOURNAL and comparing its clear type and satisfactory 
paper with some other military publications, particularly 
some military books. Some of the latter are probably the 
worst examples of book making in paper, type, proofreading 
and binding that I have ever seen. 

“T would much like to see the Military Service Institute 
Journal amalgamated with the CAVALRY JOURNAL, the /n- 
fantry Journal and the Field Artillery Journal, and have the 
new consolidated journal published at Fort Leavenworth, 
away from the influence of the General Staff and of some 
others who write of their recollections of the palaezoic period 
of the world’s history. 

‘This consolidation would give a larger subscription list 
to the new magazine and bring together the different com- 
batant branches of the service, and enable the editor to give 
a much better magazine, for now a large part of these jour- 
nals are mere padding. However, I am writing you for 
another purpose. You probably know the Naval /nstitute 
Journal, which is the only naval publication and which speaks 
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for that branch of the service with much more authority than 
any of our journals do You may not know that it arranges 
for the publication of the text. books of the Naval Academy 
and other professional books used in the navy. The owner- 
ship of such books pass to the Institute and all the profits 
pass to it after the agreed royalties have been paid the 
authors. 

“The advantage of this is obvious, as it guarantees good 
paper, good type, good binding and good proofreading and, 
furthermore, it guarantees that a work which it has pub- 
lished has passed the examination of their publishing board, 
and therefore a work of some value upon the subject of 
which it treats. You are ina position to take over such pub- 
lications for the Leavenworth and Riley schools, and I think 
you will find it well worth looking into. I imagine that now 
when an instructor writes a text book for the Leavenworth 
school and it is adopted, he makes his arrangement with a 
publisher and gets as large a royalty as he can persuade the 
publisher to pay. His royalty may be somewhat less than 
the CAVALRY JOURNAL could afford to pay, yet every one has 
a certain pride in authorship and wants his work issued in 
such shape that it can be read intelligently, and that it will 
not go to pieces the first time it gets damp.” 


Regarding the above, it will be remembered that the 
Cavalry Association has organized a book department for the 
purpose of publishing and selling military works exclusively. 
This was done with a view of carrying into effect the very 
ideas advanced by the writer quoted above, that is, to supply 
books that are known to be of worth to the military student, 
and, in case of those we publish, such as are not only valuable 
but at the same time well printed and well bound. We will 
not put out a cheap book as regards the paper, printing or 
binding, and we will not publish a book that has not been 
judged worthy by our Executive Council. Our object is not 
to make money so much as to furnish our members with 
good, up-to-date military books and at as reasonable cost as is 
consistent with good work. 
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We have received a couple of communications on the 
subject of the pay of mounted and dismounted officers which 
our publication committee has decided not to print. This 
decision is made because the pay question has been settled, 
for the present at least, and it is believed that no good can 
come from a further agitation of the question, although these 
papers have good, sound arguments why there should still 
be a difference in pay between the mounted and dismounted 
branches of the service. 
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Law and Customs of Riot Duty.* 


The Editor, United States Cavalry Journal, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Sir:—Some months ago Colonel Bargar, the author of “The Law and 
Customs of Riot Duty,” asked me to go over his book and give it a review. I 
promised to do so, and stated that I would be unable to give him a complete 
review until the Staff Class at the Staff College had completed their course in 
law. As the course in law at this institution includes among other works, 
“Birkhimer on Martial Law and Military Government,” I directed the in- 
structor in those subjects, Captain E. A. Kreger, acting judge advocate, to fol- 
low the work of Colonel Bargar along with his subject, and give me his opin- 
ion on the merits of the latter work. He expressed himself so well pleased 
with Bargar’s work that I took up the study of the book, and have come to the 
following conclusions about the same. And I consider the book so unusual 
in its worth to the service, not only for the National Guard but for the regu- 
lars as well, I believe it would be well to put this review in your JouRNAL at 
your earliest opportunity, Very respectfully, 
HEkkBERT A. WHITE, 
Captain Lleventh Cavalry, 
Sentor Instructor, Department of Law, 
Army Staff College. 


* % % 


To show the object of the author in writing this book, 
I quote from his preface. Then I will give my ideas as to 
how well he has accomplished the object he set out to do. 

*« Tip Law anp Customs oF Rior Duty.” A Guide for National 
Guard Officers and Civil Authorities, with Commentaries on Federal Aid. By 
Byron L. Bargar, of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar, and Lieutenant Colonel Ohio 
National Guard, Retired. Published by the Author, Columbus, Ohio., 


Price, $3.00. 

















BOOK REVIEWS. 


PREFACE TO THE WORK. 

“The term riot duty, used generically, does not specifically 
include all forms of domestic disturbances and rebellion in 
which the aid of troops may be required; but this term is 
chosen as a title for bibliographical reasons, although the 
scope of the following pages might permit of a more compre- 
hensive title. 

“Tt is probably true that riot service is the most dis- 
tasteful duty which soldiers are called upon to perform. 
Furthermore, it is unfortunate that the first military force 
called on for this duty is composed of what may be termed 
amateur soldiers. They have neither the sang froid of the 
regular, which comes with familiarity of service, nor the 
independence of action, which comes from the fact that 
regulars do not take orders from civil officers. These cumu- 
lative disabilities have given citizens a dread of riot duty; 
and this fact is responsible for a part of the difficulty found 
in keeping the ranks of the National Guard filled with good 
men. 

“The militiamen feel the responsibility of their position 
as areserve power of the state. But they are not always 
taught how to discharge this responsibility. They acquire 
a distaste for riot duty because they become confused as to 
the legal requirements of that duty. They have not the 
slightest fear of a mob. They dread the /aw. They fear 
the law because they are uncertain of its protection; because 
to them it is vague, illy defined and, gathered hastily from 
many sources, is inconsistent and contradictory. 

“An attempt is made in the following pages to give to 
the Guardsmen and civil authorities a convenient guide to 
the rules of law which govern riot duty. Recommenda- 
tions are freely made as to administrative details necessary 
to keep organized militia in a proper state of preparedness; 
as to forms of orders, proclamations and reports; with 
suggestions as to tactical employment of troops. 

“The various details of riot duty are treated, where 
possible, in the order in which the work is performed, and 
the legal phase of each situation is stated in connection 
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therewith, so that the student can readily determine his 
status at each stage of the service. Military terms are used 
where the context admits. 

“The principal danger in the application of legal rules to 
the duties required in riot and insurrection is that these 
rules may be applied, either by a civil or military officer, 
to the wrong conditions. Illustrations of this are occasion- 
ally furnished in the text. Bearing this in mind, and in 
order that the rules could be concisely stated, this work is 
so arranged that each legal rule applies to the situation 
indicated by the chapter and section titles. In reading any 
rule, a glance at the chapter and section headings enables 
the reader to grasp an outline of the situation under which 
the rule applies.” 

Such is the preface to Colonel Bargar’s work. I cer- 
tainly do not hold with George Barnard Shaw that a wise 
man will first read a book and afterwards the preface. 
Even though we can in many instances, as in this, determine 
from the title of a book what field that book is intended to 
cover, yet from the preface we can more readily determine 
how important the author considers his subject and the 
several parts thereof, and so form some idea of what the 
book should contain before we start on its reading. More- 
over, in picking up a law book one is really more concerned 
with the preface than he would be with any other kind of 
book. 

When we read a novel, or a history, a book of travels, or 
even a military treatise, we unconsciously gain a more or less 
definite idea of the personality of the author. There are 
few of us that have not formed a definite conclusion, usually 
right, when we lay down a new book just finished, as to 
whether the author was man or woman, no matter what the 
name was on the title page. So, too, in books in general ; 
we grasp the author's age, temperament, religious, social and 
political convictions. As one ably stated, that reader would 
be lacking in perspicuity who could lay down Tom Watson's 
“Life of Napoleon” without the conviction that the author, 
in spite of his laudations of Napoleon the Emperor, is a man 
of ultra-democratic ideas. Now all this is different with law 
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books. The writer is so hedged about on every side there 
is little chance for his personality to find expression in his 
work. Hiscourse is marked out by precedent. His reasoning 
must be the reasoning of the law. His language must be 
the language of the law. The result is that the typical law 
book is severe, unimpassioned reasoning, and it lacks that 
personal interest which should be possessed by most other 
books.’ 

It is only in the preface of a law book that a writer may 
be himself. It is in the preface of a law book that the per- 
sonality of the author may be revealed. 

And so it is that I have given above the entire preface of 
Colonel Bargar’s work. All that I have said above from a 
careful thinker on law books does not apply in full to Colonel 
Bargar’s book. For he has handled his subject in sucha 
way that personality is marked all over it, and he has also 
handled this heretofore seldom touched on subject as a new 
subject. Moreover, he uses little legal phraseology, but 
makes simple, plainforward statements that are not suscep- 
tible of more than one meaning. Consequently there is much 
more of the author in his work than in the usual law book. 
But nevertheless it is well to carefully go over his preface, 
and so I call attention to it before proceeding with my opin- 
ion as to how well he has accomplished what he set out to 
do. 

Colonel Barger has a book of 263 pages, divided into 
twenty-three chapters, and the chapters well divided into 
numbered sections. This gives ease to the eye and mind in 
studying the work. Its typographical arrangement has 
much to recommend it, as I will mention later. I will now 
take up these chapters seriatim, merely mentioning some 
and dwelling at longer length on those that are of peculiar 
interest to the regular army. 


CHAPTER ONE. 

The National Guard is organized militia. Of course since 
the Dick Act there could be no question as to this matter, 
but a clear, concise statement, such as Colonel Bargar gives 
us, is good to see in print. 
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The author describes military law, martial law and mili- 
tary government, giving the usual distinctions. Colonel 
Barger makes martial law all powerful, as it needs must be 
if it is to accomplish its purpose. ‘That purpose I take to be 
as speedy a restoration of the civil authority as possible. A 
further discussion of this subject will be found in the re- 
marks on Chapters 17-21. 

The distinction the author gives between martial law and 
military government is the time honored one that has 
existed since the days of the minority report of ex parte 
Milligan. But as he points out the really main difference 
in the liability of officers acting under disturbed conditions, 
he makes the duties of officers plain, where it might not be 
so plain should they only remember the territorial difference 
so commonly given. 

A very short discussion is given of the Dick law, and we 
wish more time had been given to that subject. More con- 
cern is felt by our military leaders upon this subject of the 
second line than upon most all other subjects combined. 
But as far as the Dick law is concerned, what has our 
militia, our State citizen soldiery, done as to meeting the re- 
quirements of that law? Ofcourse I fully realize the strug- 
gles of the militiaman. No one can more readily under- 
stand the situation of the militia, and no one is more ready 
to give it credit for meeting the situation than is the regular 
army. And the regular who does not stand ready with the 
helping hand at every turn is a poor soldier and a poor 
citizen. Like the more experienced brother, we should 
always be ready with help and counsel when needed, and let 
us render, then, help and counsel in a gentlemanly manner 
and not with sarcastic jibes, that lingering long in a smarting 
memory produce internecine troubles when united action is 
the sole hope of the nation. I look with pleasure upon the 
growing familiarity between the regulars and militia. The 
gulf between the professional and the amateur is lessening, 
with the result that the expenditure of the nation’s money 
in joint maneuvers will be utilized to the utmost, and none 
of it whatever frittered away in lost opportunity. 
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With this growing sentiment we may hope soon to see 
the hopes impliedly expressed in the Dick law become 
accomplished fact. And when this is accomplished we shall 
find ourselves in a better state of preparedness for trouble 
than at any time in the history of the Republic. 


CHAPTER TWO, 


on preparation, is full of sound common sense. This of 
course means preparing for riot duty. The author shows 
how militiamen can be quickly assembled. The remarks 
about drill and training are particularly apropos, and a 
little hint is given that would be well for our regulars to 
take to heart, that of training horses to such a degree as not 
to be stampeded by fireworks. 


CHAPTER THREE 

deals with the constitutional use of troops in time of insur- 
rection, rebellion, and riot. Definitions of these three words 
are given, and these definitions are followed by discussion. 
The discussion falls into two parts—first, the State call 
for troops; second, the power of the Federal government. 
The latter is simply stated by quoting Sections 5297-5300 
Revised Statutes. This chapter is replete with foot notes 
referring to cases that are old acquaintances of the martial law 
student. The whole chapter shows that a legal knowledge 
has directed the pen of the author. And a foot note at 
the end of the chapter calls attention to the publication 
by the War Department, “ Federal Aid in Domestic Dis- 
turbances,” which gives a history of the exercise of martial 
law powers, a history with which all regular officers and 
all higher officers of the National Guard should be well 
acquainted. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
deals with the expediency and desirability of assembling 
before receipt of orders. It seems sufficient cautionary re- 
marks are introduced into this chapter to cause any officer 
of ordinary intelligence to act in such a manner that he will 
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not only assure himself against heavy worry, but will not be 
beset with little worries, like the cost of meals, and whether 
the State stands for these or whether he does or the indi- 
vidual men, things little in themselves in time of stress, but 
yet it is frequently these little worries over administration 
that encumber an organization and make officers disgruntled 
and consequently not up to their highest standard. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

treats of the constitutional question of who may call out the 
troops. While in general this is not so important as the 
methods to be used after once being called out, yet a thor- 
ough knowledge of this subject is of importance to the 
supreme commander of the unit called out, and inasmuch as 
in some States the power of calling out troops is vested in 
minor civil officials, this knowledge becomes of more im- 
portance to the smaller commanders than with us in the 
regular army. This chapter, with the one following which 
treats of orders and reports and the methods to be used in 
giving orders, is of much importance, and should be care- 
fully studied by all who may ever have any of the disagree- 
able work of riot duty. Practical common sense is the main 
features of these two chapters, and were it not for the fact 
that the advice is so seldom followed it would almost seem 
that such cautionary directions as to the little memorandum 
book, which will serve many a time for protection, were un- 
necessary. 


CHAPTER SEVEN, 
on the conduct of officers, should be read and taken to heart 
by all officers, regular and militia alike. It is so strong in 
its simple straightforward way of putting matters before the 
reader that I believe I will be pardoned if I take enough 
space even in a simple review for the following: 


“Personal Conduct.—As heretofore stated no officer on 
duty during riot, especially during the first stage, should 
either take a drink or enter a saloon. The weather may be 
such as to render a stimulant beneficial, the exhausted con- 
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dition of the officer may demand a quick recuperative, but 
the consequences of taking ‘one little drink’ or even entering 
a saloon have been, under such circumstances, extremely 
grave. Once upon a time a colonel of the National Guard 
walked quietly into a saloon and took a drink. He really 
needed it, as he had been on his feet for practically twenty- 
four hours. Unfortunately, within two hours a mob charged 
the court house which was being guarded by this officer’s 
regiment. After repeated warnings he gave the command 
to fire, and several of the mob were killed and wounded. 
This commanding officer was afterwards indicted by the 
grand jury, which next sat in that court house, for man- 
slaughter. The defendant, thus indicted, was compelled to 
employ the best legal talent available, secure a change of 
venue to an adjoining county, and sit six weeks as a defendant 
in the trial of a murder case. During the production of the 
testimony it developed that the friends of those who had 
been killed and wounded in the court house fight had per- 
sistently circulated the story that the officer who gave the 
command to fire was drunk at the time. The defense of 
this case was so expensive as to nearly ruin the officer, in 
spite of the fact that the State afterwards reimbursed him in 
the sum of about twenty-five hundred dollars. Meanwhile 
damage suits, with claims aggregating seventy or eighty 
thousand dollars, were prepared by the friends of those 
killed and injured in the riot. In all of these suits the same 
commanding officer would have been defendant had he not 
gone to considerable trouble to escape service and otherwise 
avoid having the cases tried in the county where the troops 
had operated. Thus the fact that this officer was seen to 
publicly take one drink in a saloon was seized upon by a 
score or more of malicious persons, and, as the story was 
bruited about, the one drink increased in number like the 
three black cats. An infinite amount of trouble was caused 
an unfortunate commander, who had in fact, conducted 
himself throughout the riot with perfect propriety and 
bravery. This is not a fable. The story is true in every 
detail.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
contains tactical and administrative advice as to the move- 
ment of troops, matters of every day knowledge of the 
regular, or should be at least, but of much good counsel to the 
militiaman. ‘This chapter is mainly concerned in the move- 
ments that place the troops in the theater of disturbed con- 
ditions. 

Chapters Nine, Ten and Eleven will be considered later 
in connection with Chapters Seventeen to Twenty-one. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


is devoted to the subjects of proclamations. Examples of both 
Federal and State proclamations are given, and one State 
proclamation is given in outline. Attention is called to R. 
S. 5300, which requires the President to issue a proclamation. 
Many States require much the same procedure, but the author 
goes into this matter quite fully, and shows that a State may 
proceed, under necessity, in such manneras is required. These 
examples of proclamations make this work exceedingly valu- 
able. The reader might know theoretically a great deal 
about this subject, and yet not be able always to do the very 
best thing. With such excellent examples before him as 
have been placed in print by the author, and thus made of 
easy access, the very ignorant will not go far amiss if they 
follow the examples. Colonel Bargar also describes the old 
reading of the ‘Riot Act” in England, and thus keeps the 
interest of the reader, and also describes how we really come 
to much the same end as did the old English law as to the 
forfeiture of estate. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN, 


relating to the closing of saloons and other such matter, is 


handled in an exceedingly clever manner. Here, as else- 
where, the downright common sense of the author appeals to 
the reader, and the book were well worth while did it do 
nothing more than give hints as to general procedure in 
timesofstress. But the great value, tomy mind, of this book 
is the legal correctness of the points raised and the fact that 
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one acting ia conformity to the propositions of Colonel Bar- 
gar will be very well armed for the legal aspects of his action 
that later are quite sure to arise. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN, 


on the disposition of troops, is largely tactical and of course 
does not set out to give exactly what shall be done, but lays 
down some situations that have been successfully met. We 
quote the following from this paragraph to show the author's 
idea of being lenient: ‘‘Temporizing with a mob is usually 
an exhibition of weakness. It not only indicates weakness, 
but is injurious to the discipline of the troops. A vacillating 
commander cannot command obedience from his own force. 
How can he expect to control a mob?”’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN, 

on the subsistence of troops, is of value to the militiaman, 
and also in certain conditions to the regular. And a perusal 
of this chapter will make any officer wish to know his busi- 
ness. We may be quite sure of one thing, the officer who 
does not know his business will sooner or later come to grief, 
probably sooner. And this is as it should be, for it requires 
but little study, though much thought, to put one into con- 
dition to meet most of these ticklish situations with much 
credit. Acarefuland thoughtful reading of Colonel Bargar’s 
book should keep officers well within the protection of the 
law, and at the same time, not only not decrease their initia- 
tive and efficiency, but greatly add thereto. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 

This chapter treats of the tactical use of troops—a ques- 
tion that has always been more or less imperfectly under- 
stood and with less reason for such misunderstanding than 
many of the other question arising under this perplexing 
duty. Tactics, asthe author points out, is the art of handling 
troops in the presence of the enemy. Being in the presence 
of the enemy means that the officer incommand must be the 
judge of what tactics shall be employed. Certainly no one 
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else can be. If an order is received, such as, for instance, to 
clear a street, that street must be cleared. Just how the off- 
cer shall set about to clear that street rest, as to his tac- 
tical disposition, in his own judgment. The only question 
the law will ask in any event, will be, Were the means em- 
ployed unnecessarily harsh? If the means employed were 
necessary there can be no more question. If it is necessary 
to kill, it makes little difference whether one kills with the 
saber, bayonet or bullet. The great question is, Is it neces- 
sary tokill? Anyone inthis world may be sure, at least in our 
American world, that he cannot kill without justification or 
excuse, and there are few situations in which any man can be 
placed where he will not have to account for taking life to 
some court of his country, except in war in taking the life 
of an enemy in battle or skirmish engagements. 

So really the tactics to be employed in mob work isa 
question of understanding the order, and then one of pro- 
fessional ability in accomplishing that order with the least 
destruction. This is a question largely of experience. And 
as experience in mob duty is not to be expected in 
America it is well to replace the lack of experience by care- 
ful study. And a study of this chapter is as likely to give 
one good and proper ideas as the study of many a more 
elaborate treatise, if we had the said treatises, which we 
have not. 

We quote the following which we are glad to seein print: 


“Section 188. Use of blank cartridges seems to be gen- 
erally condemned. Some State statutes expressly forbid their 
use in riot duty. It is plain that if mobs are taught to ex- 
pect the fire to be harmless, the moral effect is not only lost, 
but, when ball cartridges are finally used, the rioters nurse 
an additional hate, reasoning that they have been betrayed.” 


And to my mind the use of the bayonet is exceptional. 
I quote the following from a lecture delivered before the 
Army Service Schools by the commandant, Major General 
Charles B. Hall: 
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“Troops should never be brought into a hand to hand 
conflict with a mob if it can be possibly avoided. I do 
not believe in using the bayonet unless the troops very 
largely outnumber the rioters. In almost all cases the mob 
will outnumber the troops ten to one, and if allowed to come 
so close as to admit of the bayonet being used, in the ‘ mix- 
up’ to use an expressive sporting term, the chances are that 
the troops may be crushed and disarmed by the weight of 
numbers. Yet paragraph 488 Army Regulations says, ‘as a 
general rule the bayonet alone should be used against mixed 
crowds in the first stages of revolt.’”’ 


Chapter Seventeen on martial law, Chapter Eighteen on 
habeas corpus, Chapter Nineteen on taking private property, 
Chapter Twenty on liability of officers under civil law, and 
Chapter Twenty-one on liability of enlisted men under 
civil law, are all more or less connected and deal largely with 
the legal phases of the entire subject. 

The author's definition of martial law is given in Chapter 
One as follows: ‘Martial law is the law enforced by a mili- 
tary commander over the civilians in his district, whenever 
the civil authorities are unable to maintain peace and order or 
enforce the laws.” 

In Chapter Seventeen he goes into this subject quite 
extensively, and has as clear an exposition of the subject of 
martial law as I have ever seen. He works on the definition 
above given, and then discusses martial law from the stand- 
points where the civil authorities are absolutely powerless, 
and where the military force are but helpers in restoring the 
peace. One of these he calls absolute martial law, the other 
codperative martial law. He also introduces another term, 
‘qualified martial law.”” As to these in their order. 

Of course little need be said about absolute martial law. 
As pointed out by the author, shortly and tersely, “Absolute 
martial law exists when it is the only law prevalent in a 
certain district, and the will of the commander is well nigh 
absolute. His military commissions are the only courts 
which can be found where the rights of civilians may be 
enforced and their wrongs redressed. All civil courts have 
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absolutely ceased to exercise their functions. The military 
commander must organize a provisional government for the 
civilians in the district. He must detail officers or civilians 
to perform the various governmental functions. A military 
district commander is necessarily, under these circumstances, 
a dictator. But he may be subjected to punishment as soon 
as his reign is over. During his incumbency, however, he 
is responsible for the good government of his district. Gov- 
erning the district is a duty which he cannot shirk.” 

Cooperative Martial Law.—The author gives this two 
standpoints. ‘First: Where the Federal troops are exer- 
cising martial law less than absolute. He calls this codpera- 
tive and not qualified martiai law, for the Federal officers 
take no orders from the civil authorities, whereby they differ 
from officers of State troops, at least in some States. This 
is a good term, cooperative martial law, and the author is 
to be congratulated in setting it out on what will unques- 
tionably be a career of usefulness. Heretofore writers dis- 
cussing this subject have headed their discussion, “In Aid 
of the Civil.” This was a term I used in preparing a chap- 
ter on this subject of riot duty for Captain Moss’s Manual. 
Of course what Colonel Bargar says is true, that regulars do 
not take orders from the civil, and yet we know from the 
myriad of instances that can range from absolute martial law 
down to where there is nothing more than the mere pres- 
ence of troops, as recently at Goldfields, that in the greater 
number of instances the regulars merely act as an aid to the 
civil authorities, leaving most and if possible, all civil officials 
to perform their wonted duties, merely removing obstruc- 
tion where said obstruction can be removed in no other way 
than by the Federal troops. I think the duty, under these 
conditions, of the regular, is to act on the advice of the civil 
authorities, but act in our own tactical way. In most all in- 
stances where this duty arises with the regular troops, the 
soldier will not find it necessary to take full charge. So 
there will be infinite numbers of conditions where there 
may be clashing of the military and civil if good sense and 
judgment are not shown. 
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Now as far as the regular is concerned, he is interested in 
these two phases alone, where there is absolute rule, and 
where he acts only in aid of the civil. The distinction can 
easily be grasped by merely remembering that in absolute 
rule the commanding officer of the military is also the gov- 
ernor. He alone must govern. He cannot shirk the respon- 
sibility. He has his two fold duty, Soldier and Governor. 
When acting merely in aid of the civil he is no governor, 
but is merely a person acting discretionally in the perform- 
ance of a ministerial duty, if such a paradox can be grasped. 
As Napier puts it, “the soldier is simply the nurse, giving 
the dose prescribed by the physician, the civil. When the 
soldier turns physician and prescribes the dose he becomes 
the governor, and is then exercising absolute martial law. 
He may have all sorts of consulting physicians at this stage 
if he wishes, but they are advisers merely. He, himself, is 
st 

Now this matter is easily understood; but for the unfortu- 
nate militiaman there is another phase. In many States, 
not only may the Chief Executive of the State call for the 
militia, but also subordinate officials may do so, such as the 
sheriff of the county, or the mayor of a municipality. And 
when so called out the militia practically take orders from 
these civil officials. As I understand Colonel Bargar, the 
exercise of military force under these conditions is called 
qualified martial law, though this is not the only instance of 
this phase. But to make the idea of the author clear, and 
also to give others their own construction of his work, I 
quote in full sections 193 and I94: 


‘193. Cooperative martial law is exercised by Federal 
military officers, under orders therefor. The degree of 
martial law, less than absolute, which Federal military officers 
may exercise, can hardly be called qualified martial law, be- 
cause civil officers cannot interfere with or give orders to 
Federal military officers. 

“Coéperative martial law may also be applied by State 
troops in State service wherever certain civil authorities can 
be induced to properly perform their duties in a military 
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district. On these occasions. the military commander will 
supplement whatever civil law is being enforced with that 
degree of martial law which is necessary to completely round 
out the governmental functions. 

“Under these circumstances the laws are applied by the 
military commander in the same order as in absolute martial 
law. But written orders and proclamations of the com- 
mander will be so framed as to permit of certain civil officers 
performing their functions. 

“194. Qualified martial law is commonly exercised, by 
order of the governor, where troops are quelling a riot or 
mob, when the civil authorities are powerless, indifferent 
or secretly in sympathy with the mob. These troops may be 
nominally under orders of the local civil authorities or may 
be acting directly under orders of the governor in prevent- 
ing a threatened violation of law on an occasion similar to 
that indicated in section thirty-six. 

“This degree of martial law also arises where troops 
have been ordered to aid the civil authorities and have later, 


by proper order, been compelled to act in opposition to the 
order of certain authorities. The martial law here exercised 
may be increased in degree, but is ordinarily confined to one 
or two acts of arbitrary authority. 

“Qualified martial law may also be exercised by the mili- 
tary commander in carrying out specific orders of the civil 


authorities.” 


I am not sure that dividing the phases of martial law into 
these three divisions had added to the clearness of the sub- 
ject, certainly not as far as the regular is concerned. But 
owing to State statutes, with which the regular must be 
more or less unfamiliar, it is probable that the division 
accomplishes its purpose better than could be done in any 
other manner of division. Certainly whether we fully agree 
with the Colonel in this or not, he has made the matter 
plainer than any other writer, and there can be no excuse 
now for officers not having a clear conception of the duties 
arising under these exceptional circumstances. 
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The subject of habeas corpus is clearly set forth, as well 
as the chapters on the liability of officers and enlisted men. 
In this latter subject about all that is necessary to do in this 
review is to mention some of the cases in his foot notes to 
see that the author has exhausted the study of the cases. 
We find among others, such as the following: Appeal of 
Hartranft; State of La. ex rel Warmouth, Governor; Luther 
v. Borden; Commonwealth v. Shortall; Mitchell v. Har- 
mony; Drury v. Lewis, Jail Warden. This last is the case 
of Lieutenant Drury which will be found in 200 U.S. 1. 
These are of course simply referred to by the author, but 
the reference, as stated above, shows a legal knowledge of 
his subject. 
CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

deals with the subject of ‘Militia in United States Service.” 
Of course when called into service of the Federal govern- 
ment State troops come under Federal law and are part of 
the army of the United States. In this connection it is well 
to remember the new law that has just been passed by Con- 
gress. This was the Dick-Steenerson Bill. It provides, in 
short, that the National Guard shall respond to the call of 
the President of the United States for service wherever and 
whenever needed for the term of the men’s enlistment; 
shall be called without reorganization; shall receive half 
the allowance of ammunition issued to the regular army, and 
provides for a board of five active militia officers as an ad- 
visory board to the Secretary of War. These five have been 
appointed and are, Brigadier General James A. Drain; Ad- 
jutant General Oran Perry, Indiana; Adjutant General N. 
H. Henry, New York; Adjutant General C. R. Boardman, 
Wisconsin; and Adjutant General B. Graves, Alabama. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
deals with the reports that should be made at the close of 
the duty. 

All in all, Colonel Bargar has given us a book that is 
needed. And it is an excellent book. Not technical, but 
plain straightforward writing, meeting questions in such a 
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manner that even the most inexperienced can take the work 
and regulate his conduct by it without trouble. This book 
should be familiar to every regular officer, and we consider 
the action of the Indiana Guard as the correct one. I quote 
the following order: 
STATE OF INDIANA, 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

GENERAL ORDERS } INDIANAPOLIS, April 23, 1908. 
No 4. \ 

I, There has been issued to the officers of the Indiana National Guard 
a book entitled ‘The Laws and Customs of Riot Duty,” by Byron L. Bargar, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Ohio National Guard, which contains everything that one 
commanding or serving with troops need to know concerning local warfare to 
perform the duties required of him creditably and successfully. 

II. Immediately on receipt of this order officers of the Indiana National 
Guard are directed to begin and complete a thorough study of this book, and 
examining boards are directed to require of the officers who present them- 
selves for examination a high percentage in the knowledge of the matters of 
which it treats. 

III. Company commanders are directed to hold schools of instruction, 
all enlisted men participating, at which special attention will be given Chap- 
ters 2, 4, 7, 8,13, 14,16and2r1. A practical demonstration of Chapter 14 should 
be made on the streets as many as six times a year, or as many more as will be 
necessary to thoroughly familiarize the enlisted men with the tactical work 
that is expected of them. 

By order of the Governor, 
Oran Perry, 
Adjutant-General. 


This work is a great addition to the subject of martial 
law. While not intended to be such a treatise as Birk- 
himer’s, yet it may possibly accomplish as much good. The 
thoughtful reader can not go through Birkhimer without 
being struck with the mass of information that has been col- 
lected by that author And thoughtful men will always be 
ready to pay Birkhimer the compliment that he has accom- 
plished more along his line than has any other writer. But 
Birkhimer’s style is not such as to render it attractive to the 
average reader. It is not easy to read. Neither is the 
present edition a success from a typographical standpoint. 
There is little rest in Birkhimer’s chapters. There are no 
subdivisions that make for easy reading. All this has been 
obviated in Colonel Bargar’s work. It is easily read. It is 
interesting. And it is instructive in the most important 
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factor, What shall I do, actually do, when confronted with 
such situations? And in closing I wish to call attention to 
his greatest advice of all: 


“The surest method to avoid liability by officers com- 
manding troops in home service, is to provide, before issuing 
any order that may be questioned in the future, two things: 

“First. That proof exists which shows the officer to be 
justified in giving the order. 

“Second. That this proof will be available if it is ever 
needed.” 


If an officer will keep cool, keep his head, so that he knows 
not only what he is doing but knows all the surroundings, so 
that he can at subsequent time recall them to the extent that 
he may produce evidence thereto, if necessary taking the 
antecedent precautions to have men with him who can tes- 
tify truthfully as to conditions, that officer will have little to 
fear in the aftermath. And I am sure no officer will lay 
down Bargar’s book after reading it without being mighty 
well prepared on his legal rights and duties, and also be 
equipped with a valuable adjunct in always being ready with 
material facts to support his contentions. 


Studies in The various studies in minor tactics con- 
Minor tained in this volume were written by in- 
Tactics.* structors in the Department of Military 


Art, Army Service Schools, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. In mimeographed form these studies have 
been used in the School of the Line for the past year, but it 
is only now, however, that they have been put in such form 
as to be available for the use of officers in general. 


*«Srupies IN Minor Tactics.” Prepared by the Department of Military 
Art at the Army Staff College and Army School of the Line. Price, fifty 
cents. The Fort Leavenworth maps (scale 3 inches and 4 inches to the mile) 
used with these studies, cost twenty-five and ten cents respectively. Officers 
of the regular service and National Guard can procure the book and maps 
from the Secretary of the Schools. 
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These studies were carefully revised before publication 
in book form. The book itself contains 237 pages, printed in 
good clear type, contains several lithographs explanatory of 
the text, is neatly bound in blue cloth and bears the official 
seal of the Service Schools. 

The preface states that these studies were prepared “to 
assist officers in the study of minor tactics and in the solution 
of problems involving only small forces.” It is also stated 
that in these studies ‘‘an endeavor has been made not only 
to set forth certain principles of minor tactics, but also to 
enable the reader to form for himself a mental picture of the 
manner in which troops might well be handled in case 
the conditions assumed in the various studies actually existed 
in the field.” 

The studies deal with subjects varying from the conduct 
of small infantry and cavalry patrols up to the tactical hand- 
ling of commands as large as a regiment of cavalry or a bat- 
talion of infantry (with or without cavalry attached). The 
complete list of the contents is as follows: ‘An Infantry 
Patrol;” ‘‘A Cavalry Patrol;” ‘“Outpost—Infantry;” ‘Out- 
post—Infantry and Cavalry;” “An Advance Guard—In- 
fantry;” “An Advance Guard—Infantry and Cavalry;” “A 
Rear Guard—Infantry;” “A Rear Guard—Infantry and 
Cavalry;” “Attack Over Open Ground by Infantry;” “ Forcing 
a Defile;” “Defense of a Position;” “Independent Cavalry;” 
“Cavalry Against Cavalry;” “Cavalry Against Infantry;” 
“March and Defense of a Convoy;” ‘Attack of a Convoy;” 
“Artillery With Small Commands.” 

Although most of these studies follow the general style 
of other tactical studies, nevertheless the idea of presenting 
a mental picture of the troops on the ground and their tactical 
handling is in them more fully carried out than in Griepen- 
kerl’s “* Applied Tactics "’ and othersimilar works. A “situ- 
ation’’ is assumed as the introduction to each study; the task 
of the commander is then outlined and the conduct of the 
force concerned (whether it be a battalion acting as rear 
guard to a larger force, a cavalry command operating inde- 
pendently, a small patrol, etc.) is then followed out in detail. 
For instance, the “situation’’ may state that a battalion of 
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infantry is on the march from one point to another, when 
certain information is received regarding the enemy that 
influences the commander's plans. The commander may 
decide to camp and establish outposts, to retreat, advance or 
fight. In any case, whatever he does is followed out in 
detail, the orders issued by him are quoted verbatim, the 
dispositions of his troops are shown and reasons therefor are 
given. The text and maps supply the place of the troops 
and ground, and every event of tactical importance is 
described in detail and in natural sequence. 

The value of these studies to regular officers has been 
shown in the School of the Line, and it is believed that they 
will be of great value to officers of the National Guard, 
affording as they do numerous examples of the modern 
methods of issuing field orders—both written and verbal, 
besides illustrating the tactical handling of troops in the 
field. These studies fill in the gap between Wagner’s 
“Security and Information” and Griepenkerl’s “ Applied 
Tactics,” and have been carefully revised and brought up to 
date. A, B.C. 


Landscape Sketch- This book treats briefly of the following 
ing for subjects: The equipment required for 
Military Purposes.* sketching; the conventional signs used; 
the essential points necessary in pro- 
ducing a panoramic sketch; the advisability and methods of 
shading; perspective as applied to panoramic sketching with 
the means used to represent slopes and topographic features; 
the character of practice necessary for more ambitious 
students, and the methods of drawing the landscape sketches 
from maps and the reverse. 
The style of the writer is clearand popular. He handles 


his subject in such manner as to be readily understood, and 
his book will be useful to any one desiring to acquire a 
knowledge of landscape sketching. A, BS 


* « LANDSCAPE SKETCHING FOR MILITARY Purposgs.” By Captain A. F. U. 
Green, R.G. A. Hugh Rees, Ltd., London, rgo8. Price 4s. 6d., net. 
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NotesonMagnetism The author of this book makes no claim 
and to entering the realm of electrical science 
Electricity.* beyond the elementary stage. He intro- 
duces the reader in a simple, concise and 
sequential manner to the elementary principles and practice 
of magnetism and electricity. 

To one not familiar with the subject, the small volume 

of 110 pages is readable, interesting and instructive. 
To one familiar with the science of electricity, this work 
furnishes a useful and condensed reference book, from which 
the various sub-subjects contained therein may be amplified 


at pleasure. > eS 


Catechism Our officers are so familiar with Wagner’s 
of; works that it is only necessary to state 


Outpost Duty.* 


that there is nothing new in this, the 
latest edition of his catechism. We quote 
from the reviser’s preface, and inasmuch as there is no 
departure from the style of the previous edition of this 
work, nothing further need be said as to this recent 


production. 

“In this revision every attempt has been made to pre- 
serve as far as possible the thought and language of the 
author, the late Colonel Arthur L. Wagner, General Staff 
United States army, and only such changes have been 
introduced as have been found necessary to make the text 
conform to the Field Service Regulations, United States 
army, 1904, and to other authorized publications treating 
of the subject of security and information. From the Field 
Service Regulations copious extracts have been made, in 
many instances verbatim. ‘The sole idea in the revision has 
been to bring the text up to date, so that it might be used by 
officers of the army and of the militia as a brief synopsis of 


*«“ Nores ON MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO 
TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY.” By J. S. Iredill, Army Service Corps. Gale & 
Polden, No. 2 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London. Price 3s. 6d., net. 

+ “CATECHISM OF Ourpost Duty.” Wagner. Franklin Hudson Co., Kan- 


sas City, Mo. Price 50 cents. 
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the principles of security and information. A change in 
the order in which the subjects are treated has also been 
made to conform to that followed in the service schools of the 
United States army. It is believed that the present arrange- 
ment will admit of progressive study, from the elements of 
reconnaissance to the more complex work of providing for 
the security of large commands in the field.” as ES 


Active Service Lieutenant Stewart has largely extended 
Pocket Book.* his original work in this last edition of 
the “Service Pocket Book.” In our issue 
of October, 1906, we gave a short review 
of the “Service Pocket Book,” and we are very much cha- 
grined at the seeming lack of attention paid to our remarks. 
We then stated that few military books dealt with such a 
range of subjects, and we stated that the author was to be 
congratulated on doing as well as he did. This was not 
intended as such a compliment that it would conduce to other 
efforts in the same direction. Yet we find Lieutenant Stew- 
art, in his third edition, adding several hundred pages to 
the ‘Pocket Book,” making it a volume of 940 pages. (The 
original contained 425 pages.) Still, due to thin paper, it is 
nota bulky volume. We feel quite assured, however, that the 
Lieutenant never read our well intended remarks, or if he did, 
he took it for granted we did not know what we were talking 
about. And in one sense, the latter idea is on the right 
track, for it is hard for an American reviewer to take an 
English professional army work and say that it is or is not 
a good thing, for we know so little in general about the Eng- 
lish service conditions. But of course our remarks are 
always intended eventually to say what a similar book would 
mean tous. With our field service regulations we believe 
we have a sufficient pocket book for the American army. 
* “ACTIVE Service Pocker Book.” By Bertrand Stewart, Second Lieuten- 
ant West Kent (Queen’s Own) Imperial Yoemanry. Printed by William 
Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 23 Cockspur St. S. W., London. Third edition. Price, 
4s. 6d. 
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Still there is much practical knowledge in the ‘Service 
Pocket Book.’’ Many of the added chapters are really better 
than any of the old ones. The chapter on orders is most 
excellent, being a number of model orders for field work. 
We are glad that this subject of orders has now received at- 
tention in our service. Another chapter on supplying 
ammunition is good, though it is not as complete as it might 
be. This isa subject that should receive immediate atten- 
tion from the General Staff, if not already at work on the 
subject. And this subject should be incorporated into the 
Field Service Regulations, for there is no subject of more 
importance and few of as much. 

American officers can receive much valuable information 
from the English Active Service Pocket Book ; and its exten- 
sion, our previous ideas about its large field to the contrary, 
has made it of enough moment to us to warrant the price. 


Report of the This book was received just as the last of 

Santiago this number of the JOURNAL was going 

Campaign.* to press, and therefore it is impossible to 

give an extended notice of it at this time. 

A complete and critical review of the work by Captain Rhodes 
will appear in our next number. 

The following is an extract from the preface of the book: 


‘No introduction of Colonel Wagner is necessary. As an 
author of known reputation on military subjects, and as one of 
the pioneers in promoting professional study in the army, 
his name is not only well known in military circles, but to the 
general public as well. The report herein printed was sent 
us, with other papers, by his widow for publication, and, 
though ten years have elapsed since the stirring events 
described in the report transpired, we take great pleasure in 
publishing it, not only because of our high regard and friend- 
ship for Colonel Wagner, but because it seems to us that the 
publication will be of great benefit to the army. 
 #4Report OF THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN.” By Arthur L. Wagner, Lieuten- 


ant Colonel U. S. army, Assistant Adjutant General. Franklin Hudson Pub- 
lishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. Price, $1.00. 
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“The account begins with the mobilization of the troops at 
Tampa, follows the naval expedition over the seas. to Cuba, 
describes the landing, the theater of operations, the battles 
of Las Guasimas, El Caney, and San Juan, and the subsequent 
siege and surrender of the city. 

“Throughout the report Colonel Wagner comments freely 
upon the situation from the standpoint of a military critic, 
and in conclusion gives his views upon various features of the 


campaign.” EDITOR. 


The Truth “The Truth About Port Arthur’ was 
About published in Russia last year. M. Nojine, 
Port Arthur.« the author, by whose permission this 
abridged translation has been made, was 
the accredited Russian war correspondent in Port Arthur 
and as such went through the greater part of the siege 
The book is one long indictment of the then régzme in 
Russia, and of some of the officials connected with the de- 
fense of Port Arthur. It is stated in the preface that by the 
time that the English translation was completed, in the 
autumn of 1907, it was announced that some of the senior 
officers who conducted the defense were to be tried by court 
martial. In fact, from the copy of the official indictment 
then published, it seemed as if it might almost have been 
framed upon materials furnished by M. Nojine’s book. It 
was, therefore, decided to delay publication whilst matters 
were sub judice. Amongst much in the work which gives 
food for thought there are two or three matters described 
by the author which are truly extraordinary. For instance 
it is difficult to believe that when, after so much threatening, 
the storm eventually burst and war broke out, Port Arthur 
was so far from being ready that on the 14th of January, 
1904, only eight guns of the allotted armament were mounted 
on the land defenses. It is also remarkable that even before 
the place was finally cut off by complete investment in July, 
8TH Trev Avout Port Artuur.” By E. K. Nojine. Translated and 
edited by Captain A. B. Lindsay, Indian Army, and Major E, D. Swinton, D. 
S.0., R. E. John Murray, London, 1go08. Price, 15s. 
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1904, the troops had to be put on short rations, The author 
remarks gn the extraordinary calmness and endurance of the 
Russian gunners dui.ng their first artillery battle. There 
was no exhibition of fear for their lives at all visible. It 
was not that they did not realize the danger and had not yet 
seen any wounded. And so they behaved up to the end of 
the siege—like men. During the month of October, 1904, 
the conditions in the besieged fortress-—the wearing, trying 
uncertainty, the want of confidence, and the constant, un- 
avoidable danger began to tell. The younger men lost their 
nerve and suicides commenced. On the 15th December, 
1904, Major General Kondratenko was killed. The night 
was unusually wild. He and other officers were in the case- 
mate of Chi-kuan-shan Fort, when near g o'clock the noise 
of an approaching shell was heard. ‘i‘hen an 11-inch shell 
burst in the officers’ compartment. ‘All was confusion, 
dust, smoke, noise of falling concrete, stones and splinters of 
steel, cracking of bursting grenades, cries, the stench of 
blood, the suffocating gas of high explosives. * * * In 
the corner where Kondratenko, Raschevsky, Senkevitch, 
Zedgenidsey and Naumenko had just been sitting at the 
table pouring over the map, a bluish flame flickered for a 
moment over a heap of bodies half buried in déérzs._ All was 
still, save for the groans of Lieutenant Kraiko (one of whose 
legs was torn off) and of Potapoff—buried under the ruins. 
Under this heap of rubbish the others lay dead, killed while 
in the execution of their duty. Kondratenko tad perished, 
but wherever Russian is spoken his name will ever be 
synonymous with duty, unselfishness, bravery and honor.” 
Zedgenidsey was one of the most distinguished engineer 
officers in Port Arthur. The author is not sparing of cen- 
sure and is distinctly outspoken. His intention is to show 
that the surrender of the fortress before its defensive re- 
sourges were exhausted was brought about by cowardice, in- 
capacity, favoritism, and the pusillanimity of the officers 
responsible for its defense.—From Broad Arrow. 
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Elements Captain Marshal's second edition is from 
of the Hudson Press, Kansas City, Mo. We 
Hippology.* are sorry the paper used in the edition 


was not better. As a typographical suc- 
cess the book is not up to the first edition. Otherwise the 
edition is commendable. 

The author has added much of interest and also much of 
importance. Of course one should never dismiss from the 
mind that this is a book for cadets, and not an extended 
treatise on the horse nor on horsemastership. It is intended 
to comprise the matter that can be absorbed by the cadets at 
the Military Academy in some ten or twelve lessons, and we 
must say we believe it fts its purpose admirably. Especially 
we are pleased at tht extension of the first chapter. The 
first chapter in the first edition was full of general definitions, 
This has been so extended in the new edition by a discussion 
of different types and different breeds, and a description of 
the three important strains of American horses, the Ameri- 
can standard trotter, the Kentucky saddle horse, and the 
Morgan, that a young man will find himself intensely inter- 
ested in the first ten pages of the book, and will determine to 
learn more about this great subject. 

Captain Marshal was thoughtful enough to incorporate 
into his text the rules governing the pedigrees of standard- 
bred horses, and also the rules for entry in the American 
Saddle-horse Register. These matters are of such interest 
to young officers that it is well to have these rules where the 
young men can refer tothem. These rules are followed by 
a talk on the Morgan horse, the wonder of horse history, we 
might easily say. 

The author has followed the style of his first edition, 
treating of sections or parts of the horse in entirety before 
going on to another section or part. We do not know that 
we are fully in approval of this method, though we see little to 
condemn in such treatment. It possibly is not worth the 
while to depart from the established mode of procedure, but 
the trial shows originality and thought. 


*« ELEMENTS OF Hippo.tocy.” By Captain F.C. Marshal, Fifteenth Cav- 
alry. Second edition. Price, $1.25. The ".1dson Press, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Chapter Two, ‘Age as-Determined by Teeth,” remains 
almost asin the first edition, but here is where we object to the 
poor paper used by the publisher. The half-tones have not 
taken hold as they would on better paper, and so the cuts are 
not so clear and plain as in the edition from the West Point 
Press. Still we must admit that many of the cuts in this 
chapter would at best be poor, as they are reproductions of 
actual photographs of a horse’s mouth, and it is mighty hard 
business to get photographs of a horse, let alone those 
portions of the mouth that are necessary to illustrate the 
tables of the teeth. 

The chapter on “ Bits’ has been somewhat extended by 
the incorporation of a few pages from Fillis. We know of 
no better method of awakening interest in this subject, the 
great subject of importance to horsemen. Every officer in 
the mounted service should be required to own a copy of 
Fillis’ book and be compelled to read it about twice a month. 

The plates are well chosen to illustrate the different parts 
of the horse, and the portions taken from the Department of 
Agriculture’s work on ‘Diseases of the Horse” are well 
selected. The ‘ Foot and its Diseases” are well handled, and 
while the work is of course not a treatise on horseshoeing, 
such as the little work from the Riley School, yet it well 
fulfills its mission. 

We are glad to see this subject given some attention at 
the Point. When we pick up any foreign Field Service 
Regulations and see the amount of attention paid to horse- 
manship, every time we come to any work by a staff, we see 
the need of a knowledge of horses and horsemanship among 
officers of every branch of our service. And it would be 
money well spent by our government should it give to every 
dismounted officer the forage necessary to support two horses, 
if he is willing and energetic enough to buy them. 

a 
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Weapons.* This is a small book of fifty-four pages, 
gotten up in an attractive form, which is 
of historical interest. It has eleven fine plates illustrating 
over two hundred hand weapons, and each is fully described 
and its history given in the text. The book is divided into 
four chapters, the first three of which are devoted to weapons 
for stunning, for cutting and for thrusting, respectively; the 
fourth chapter includes a description of miscellaneous arms 
not capable of classification. 

The illustrations are made mainly from the fine collection 
of this class of weapons, gathered from all over the world, to 
be found in the Royal Service Museum at Whitehall. 

E. B. F. 


Reconnaissancein This is a book of 147 pages on the impor- 
the Russo-Japa- tant subject of reconnaissance, the author 
nese War.+ exemplifying his ideas on that subject by 
descriptions of how this work was done 

in the Russo. Japanese War. 

The book contains twelve chapters, including an introduc- 
tion, and is of value to all officers, commanders as well as 
subordinates, as it calls attention tothe difficulties of modern 
reconnaissance. 

In the introduction a brief statement is given of the use 
of independent cavalry on reconnaissance and of the cavalry 
(divisional) attached to infantry units. At the beginning of 
a compaign the chief duty of independent cavalry is to find 
the exemy’s main body. 'This is called by the writer “strateg- 
ical reconnaissance.’ For this work cavalry must be strong. 
If insufficient in numbers (the case with the Japanese) a 
greater reliance must be placed on spies and other means of 
information, the cavalry being tied, as it were, to the infantry, 
reconnoitering only short distances in advance, the infantry 

*« Weapons.” <A brief discourse on hand-weapons, other than fire-arms, 
By B. E. Sargeaunt. Hugh Rees, Ltd., 119 Pall Mall S. W., London, 1908. 
Price 2s. 6d., net. 

+“ RECONNAISSANCE IN THE Russo-JAPANESE War.” By Asiaticus. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Lieutenant J. Montgomery, Third Hussars. Rees, 
London; 4 shillings. 
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acting as support. The results obtained by the Japanese 
indicate that when the cavalry is weak or the country rough 
and broken, the best results may be obtained by using recon- 
noitering detachments composed of both infantry and cav- 
alry. But much depends upon the ability of the cavalry to 
change from mounted to dismounted action and the reverse, 
and whether it is strengthened by machine guns. Cavalry 
on raids must be absolutely independent, and have enough 
artillery to overcome ordinary obstacles. 

In the second chapter the author pays a tribute to the 
Japanese soldier, whose patriotism, respect for authority, and 
intelligence, enable him to become a soldier of the highest 
type. 

The third chapter deals with information obtained by 


espionage. 

Chapters IV, V, VI, VII and VIII are descriptions of how 
the Russians used their cavalry on reconnaissance. 

Chapter IX describes the three weeks’ work of the First 
Japanese Cavalry Brigade under General Akiyama. The 


author here draws a strong contrast between the lack of 
energy on the part of the Russians and the activity and 
enterprise of the Japanese. 

Chapter X is a description of Mischtschenko’s raid to 
Yingou. 

Chapter XI is a summary in which the author briefly 
discusses cavalry in strategical and tactical reconnaissance, 
measures for protection and keeping touch with the enemy, 
dismounted and shock action, cavalry during battle, and 
raids. 

The necessity for having good cavalry leaders is shown 
by quoting from Kuropatkin’s instruction of August 14, 1904: 
“Tf our cavalry is under the command of a clever leader, then 
it will render good service. Up till now it has not obtained 
all the information which we expected.’ 

It is probable that the General would like to have said 
more, but policy forbade. 

Chapter XII treats of new features applicable to a Euro- 
pean war. 
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There are twelve good sketches explanatory of the oper- 
ations, though the names of places are somewhat difficult to 
find. 

The book is well printed, but the text is not always clear 
and the sketches are not properly placed to assist the reader. 
Throughout the author comments freely upon the work of 
both the Japanese and Russians, generally to the discredit 
of the latter. 

Skill in reconnaissance can be acquired only by practice, 
and as the opportunities for practice are few, reconnaissance, 
so far as possible, should be made a part of all field exer- 
cises, giving the troops an opportunity to acquire some 
facility in this difficult work. D. H. BOUGHTON. 
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